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ERE’S your chance now to save 20% 

more on the dentifrice that already has 
made thrift in tooth pastes the fashion. The 
new Double Size tube of Listerine Tooth 
Paste contains twice as much as the 25¢ 
tube. Yet the price is only 40¢—a clear 
saving of 20% more. 

We do not believe you will find—at the 
same prite—many tubes of tooth paste as 
large as this one. For that reason we think 
the new 40¢ size Listerine Tooth Paste is 
going to attract folks who are not now our 


and SAVE 
20” MORE 





customers. Perhaps you are one of these. 


If so, we hope you will try Listerine 
Tooth Paste next time you buy. This 
dentifrice has won the favor of the most 
critical of men and women because of the 
quick beautifying results it brings. It is a 
modern formula, delightful to use, safe and 
protective to teeth and gums, and offered 
at common-sense prices. We have confi- 


_ dence that if you will try ONE tube—either 


size—you will become a steady customer. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., Toronto, Ont. 


NOW TWO SIZES... HIGHEST QUALITY AND ECONOMY IN BOTH 


MADE IN CANADA 
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DISTINCTIVE new, modern lines and remarkable riding comfort have been combined with the outstanding performance of the V-8 
engine in the New Ford for 1935. Back-seat passengers have the comfort of a “front-seat ride” because of new weight distribution, 
new seat position and new springing. You ride forward, toward the centre of the car—centre-poised between the springs. ... Other 
features of the New Ford V-8 are the luxurious interior finish, upholstery and appointments. . . . Longer, wider bodies with more 
leg room, more seat room and more luggage room. (Front seats are from 4 to 51% inches wider.) .. . Newly designed, quick-stop- 
ping, quiet brakes. . . . New easy-pressure clutch. . . . Easier steering. . . . New lower X-type frame... . Longer, more flexible 
springs, with tapered leaves, and a springbase of 123 inches. . . . Safety Glass throughout in all De Luxe closed bodies. . . . The 
time-proved economy and efficiency of the V-8 engine, with such refinements as crankcase ventilation, cast alloy steel crankshaft and 


copper-lead floating connecting-rod bearings. . .. A new experience in motoring satisfaction awaits you in the New Ford V-8 for 1935 
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GM LOL 


PONTIAC SIX 


newcomer to the Low Price Field 


There will be a surprise in store for you at all 
Pontiac dealers’! It’s the Pontiac Six for 1935... 
General Motors’ new contribution to the low price field. 


~~ In this car you will see scientific streamline inter- 
preted as Canadian motorists want it, according to General Motors 
Customer Research survey. You will learn the advantages of the 
solid steel, ‘‘Turret-Top’’ Body by Fisher. You will discover many 
extra features which make Pontiac a typical General Motors 
value. For example . . . Hydraulic Brakes . . . Concealed Tire and 
Luggage Compartment . . . Fisher No-Draft Ventilation ... . En- 


ALSO AN 


closed Knee-Action (on the Eight and Deluxe Six models) ... 
Silent Syncro-Mesh Transmission and the Cross-Flow Radiator. 


Look critically into this great car that widens your choice in the 
low price field. All the characteristics which have won for Pontiac 
its high percentage of owner friendship are retained. In fact, 
nothing has been sacrificed. Nothing could be. For, on this 
model depends Pontiac’s reputation for long, economical, and 
expense-free service. 

In addition to the Six, there is, of course, a Straight Eight...a 
bigger, better, more capable automobile at lower medium price. 


IMPROVED PONTIAC STRAIGHT EIGHT 
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— this describes General Motors’ policy, a 

policy by which the public is given what it 

wants in better cars year after year, and yet 

is safely protected against ill-timed or dub ious 
experiments. 


Now GENERAL Motors 
offers you the Solid Steel 


HEVROLET 


TURRET Top 


Body by Fisher 


Sez it on the 1935 Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles and Master Chevrolets 
and you'll want it for its beauty, because it puts a fresh allure into 
the sweep and contour of the closed car roof. And just as impor- 
tant, it puts over your head a roof of seamless-drawn steel, braced 
with steel, like the battleship gun-turret from which it takes its 


name, 


It was far from a simple job to perfect this difficult construc- 
tion—which explains why it was left to General Motors to build 


the first successful solid-steel-roofed automobiles. 


Countless laboratory and proving ground tests have estab- 
lished the many advantages of this new type of automobile body. 
The car interior is cooler and more comfortable in summer, 
for example, because steel in motion dissipates heat quickly and 
efficiently. 

When you examine the new “Turret Top” Body by Fisher, we 


are sure you will find that it meets all your desires. And you'll 


find, too, that it is an exclusive General Motors advancement. 


FUTURE 


a GENERAL Motors 


PONTIAC 


PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED 


li A PUBLIC MINDED INSTITUTION | 


OLDSMOBILE McLAUGHLIN 
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because Id tried so many kinds 


F s 99 
e Mrs. Paul H. Verkamp, even parboiled slices of ham— she thought 
@ ga m ga @ oO 4 " a2 t oO £ oo it necessary. Bul when she tried Swift's Premium, cooked without par- 
boiling, she wrote us that it was actually the finest ham she'd ever tasted, 


Maybe you too have tried cooking ham without par- 
boiling . . . and been disappointed. Don't let that stop 
you from trying it with Swift's Premium. Here's mar- 
velous flavor! For Swift's Premium is a unique ham. 
The famous Premium cure has made it unusually mild. 
Ovenizing, Swift's own way of smoking, in ovens, has 
given it a wonderful richness of flavor, made it won- 
derfully tender, too. With Swift’s Premium you 
actually get finer results when you don’t parboil—even 
with a whole or half ham! 


Cranberry Ham Slices 


Mix 2 cups of raw cranberries with 1 cup strained honey. 
Spread thickly over a center slice of Swift’s Premium 
Ham; top with a second slice. Insert whole cloves 
around edge of top slice of ham. There is no parboiling 
to do: just place in a dish and bake until done (about 


5 14 hours) in a moderate oven, basting occasionally with 
liquid in dish. Garnish top slice with cranberries. 
To bake a whole or half Swift’s Premium Ham 
W j T rH Oo U T PAR 5 @) i LI N G ; Place a whole or half Swift’s Premium Ham in a roaster. Add 2 cups of 
3 water, and cover the roaster. Bake in a slow oven (325°), allowing 
about 21 minutes a lb. for a large whole ham; about 25 minutes a lb. 


9 e / , for smaller Cup to 12 Ib.) hams or half hams. When ham is done, 
e remove from oven. Lift off rind. Score surface and dot with cloves; 
rub with mixture of 14 cup brown sugar and 1 tbsp. flour. Brown, uncov- 


The Largest-Selling Ham in the World. Look for ered, for 20 minutes in a hot oven ( 400” ) 
the name Swift in brown dots even on a single slice. SWIFT CANADIAN CO., LIMITED 


Listen in— The Swift Hour, NBC, Saturdays, 8 to9 P. M. Eastern time 
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THE EDITORIAL picture gallery this month 
was to have contained a new portrait of that 
elusive writer, Christine Jope-Slade, as her 
memorable story “Galahad of the Circuit” was 
scheduled for this issue. No picture, however, 
has arrived. Only a letter reporting, in reply 
to many editorial implorings: 


““A man came here the other day, and 
photographed me with flowers, without 
flowers ; with dog, without dog; with daughter, 
without daughier; with flowers and daughter ; 
with dog and daughter; with flowers, dog and 
daughter . . . That was a month ago. They 
sent me proofs of these atrocities and they got 
lost in the mail. This may not sound a true 
story, butitis...” 


Anyway the pictures are not here. But the 
story is—and it’s something unusual, poignant, 
and well worth the reading. 


Nan O’Reilly’s “A Trunk Line” is in gayer 
mood. It may sound ridiculous to imagine that 
any pretty girl could be stranded on an ocean 
liner with only seven hats and a bathing suit to 
wear. What became of the clothes she went 
aboardin?. . . Their disappearance is perfectly 
logical. And the story of how their loss, together 
with that of a trunk packed with new and 
atrocious: clothes, changed the course of two 
lives makes merry reading. See if it doesn’t. 


Hundreds of you have written to say that you 
enjoy Beryl Gray’s stories. ‘House of Forgot- 
ten Laughter’ should add to this Vancouver 
girl’s fan mail. Will R. Bird, of Amherst, Nova 
Scotia, is another writer who brings a response 
from readers. His short shortstory, “Souvenir,” 
has an amusing twist to it that women will 
appreciate. I wonder how many of us would 
have done the same thing that Peggy did? 


It’s fun to introduce a new feature—and I’m 
hoping you'll all enjoy “The Iron Duke.” Here 
is the fictionized version of the new British 
movie, starring George Arliss and Gladys 
Cooper. How do you like it? Next month 
brings that glamorous tale ‘The Scarlet 
Pimpernel” as it will be released from English 
studios, starring Leslie Howard, Merle Oberon 


H. NAPIER MOORE, Editorial Director 
BYRNE HOPE SANDERS, Editor 
N. ROY PERRY, Advertising Manager 


Al Parker, illustrator 
of "A Trunk Line." 


Beryl Gray, Vancou- 

ver girl, who wrote 

“House of Forgotten 
Laughter.” 


Nan O'Reilly, 


who 


contributes the light- 


hearted "A Trunk 


Line.” 


Allan Swinton, whose 

novel "Bread on the 

Waters,” begins this 
month. 


—Ann Boleyn of ‘“‘Henry VIII”—and the Cana- 
dian actor, Raymond Massey. It’s a vivid and 
exciting story. More will follow. 


I can unhesitatingly recommend the new 
Canadian novel, ‘Bread on the Waters,’’ which 
begins publication this month. Allan Swinton, 
the British Columbia writer, sets his tale in the 
monied leisure of Montreal, and the grim vast- 
nesses of the far north. It’s a novel of modern 
youth and ancient prejudices—one of the 
publishing events of the year. 


Joan Woollcombe, who has probably written 
more about the English royal family than any- 
one else, says “You have all heard about the 
newest ‘recruit’ to the royal family, Princess 
Marina. But what you have not heard stressed 
enough is the courage of this girl in taking on 
such a hard and relentless job as being a 
member of the British royalty.”” And if you 
think Mrs. Woollcombe is exaggerating, read 
her vivid description of just what life is going 
to be like for the charming young Duchess of 
Kent. 


And speaking of wives and their jobs, we 
hear this month, from a minister’s wife, Jean 
Stevinson, who gives her reasons for sometimes 
thinking that she has ‘“The World’s Worst Job.” 
This series is arousing universal interest 
remember the stories from the newspaperman’s 
wife, the Mountie’s wife, and the doctor’s wife? 
Who’s next? 


We've a big scoop next month—a glamorous 
and romantic tale of the south seas, ‘‘Put on the 
Clock,”’ by Beatrice Grimshaw, who, as you 
know lives in the romantic islands and has won 
world-wide fame for her south sea stories. 
Then, by way of contrast, a colorful and 
mysterious tale of Irish folk by the Canadian 
writer, Melanie Bennet. It’s an unusually 
charming piece. And several big features we 
want to keep as a surprise. 


So, let’s meet again! 


Bye fr Sando 
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BREAD 
on the 


WATER 


Ly ALLAN SWINTON 


A sensational novel of a Canadian girl’s 


struggle to retrieve her family’s honor 


LD RODERICK CAMERON was dead at last. All 

Canada knew Rod. For fifty years his name had 

been a symbol of the romance of that young and 

virile country’s growth. Gold, lumber, water power, 
coal and cattle were the raw materials from which he had 
wrought fortune, but he had begun with what so many 
people hold to be earth’s greatest power—gold, yellow and 
virgin, from the gravel beds where nature spawned it. He 
had been one of Dawson's strong, successful men in the 
Yukon stampede of '98, and with the money made there 
had exploited, one by one, the untouched land’s less tract- 
able resources, forging from nature’s crude-stuffs those great 
weapons, wealth and power, welding them into continent- 
wide reputation. 

Rod Cameron's wife had died when the children were 
quite young; nurses and companions and exclusive schools 
had brought them up; they were far indeed trom the kind 
of family his comrades of the sunny gravel bars, the thun- 
derous rapids and the white and awesome winter silences 
would have expected of him. There were no raw-boned, 
hard-fleshed men with their father’s beak nose and his cold 
blue eyes. His only son had been killed in the war, leaving 
as his heirs two daughters only and their progeny, the 
latter made what they were by their father’s thin blood 
and by money, old Rod’s money, lavished upon them by 
their mothers without reason or restraint. 

Young Donald wrote. His lady friends called him a 
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genius, with which Donald agreed; but, 
as he explained so often, the stuff he 
did was too profound and truthful ever 
to be given a chance in a world ruled 
jealously by unscrupulous commercial 
authors, and editors and publishers 
whose discernment was limited and 
whose taste vulgar. Arthur’s leanings 
were toward art; he had ability; but he 
had also a nature that was ultra-sensi- 
tive. People were always upsetting him, so that it was 
seldom that his desire to work coincided with his capacity 
to do so; and when it did, it so often happened that he had 
no idea just ready: his ideas came usually in the midst of 
a nervous upheaval. 

Blonde, stocky Hamish was of a different kidney. He 
neither had, nor aspired to, any brains; his taste ran to 
women and horses, and when he was sober enough he played 
brilliant polo. Two of the girls had married, thus increasing 
their demands on their grandfather’s purse. The other three, 
slender and vividly beautiful, with scarlet fingernails, 
plucked brows and eyes that were too bright and liquid, 
scrambled half hysterical, half sulky through the days in 
the pursuit of pleasure they found infrequently. 

There was one other grandchild, Evorie, daughter of 
Rod’s only son, who, soon after his marriage, had been mown 
down by machine-gun fire at the head of the Canadian 
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“How are you feeling?" 
asked. ''A bit nervous,” said 

























Scots at Ypres. Evorie had never been truly accepted 
rest of the family, who seemed always vaguely to rese 
fact that her tastes did not coincide with theirs. Her leg 
were both academic and artistic, but she took with 
to these a practical, almost a utilitarian, viewpoint, a 
just concluding an honor course in literature at 
University. 


WOMEN HAD always been the one thing old Rod 
not handle. He never quite knew how he came to be mz 
and his wife, and after her his daughters, Florenc 
Bertha, had ruled him uncompromisingly, till in despe 
he had retised into himself, giving all his time to hi 
associates and his private pursuits, and leaving his s 
splendid residences to his daughters and such of his g 
children as would deign to use them. His family he sug 
with whatever money they demanded—and it was as 











COLORS DO NOT RUN 
when these striped 
jerseys are washed 
with Chipso suds. 






The whole washing method is easier with 
Chipso—and saves wear on the clothes 


“Smoke, dust and oily grime drift in at our windows,”’ 
says Mrs. Gedney. “Soot settles in the garden where 
my children play. This kind of dirt sticks to clothes. 
‘Thin-suds’ soaps won’t budge it—and in your effort 
to get it out you either soak garments too long 
(which is bad for their color), or you rub and twist 
and pull them all out of shape. 

“You’re through with this harsh way of washing 
when you begin to use Chipso! Chipso suds are thick 
... Close... rich. They are so full of soap that they 
dissolve dirt. My boys’ jersey suits are soft when 


MRS. GEDNEY with Joel, 27 months; 
Harry, 16 months; and ‘“‘Wuddy” who 
is not quite 4 years old. Unretouched 
color photographs taken in their own 
home. Mrs. Gedney’s unfaded kerchief 
and the boys’ jersey suits owe their 
“still new” look to safe Chipso washing. 


Chatelaine, February, 1935 


SIDE VIEW, BACK VIEW and FRONT 
VIEW, these corduroy overalls, the 
sweaters and the caps all say 
“Chipso is safe.’”” Colors unfaded. 
Fluffy pile of the corduroy still 
fluffy. Sweaters have not shrunk. 
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BEDSPREADS MUST HAVE FREQUENT WASHING 
in acity home. This India cotton, hand printed 
with vegetable dyes, has not faded in Chipsosuds. 
Chipso saves colors. Its rich suds take the dirt 
but contain nothing harsh to harm the fabric. 


























they come out of Chipso suds. They fit. They look 
clear and bright. There’s no dirt left in them... and 
no life or color washed out!” 


Use Chipso for dishes, too 


Chipso’s RICH SUDS make dish-washing go faster. 
They act quickly on grease, but always leave your 
hands smooth. The big package of Chipso costs 
little and goes far because Chipso is SOAPIER. 


MADE IN CANADA 


DRESSED FOR GETTING DIRTY in a big way! “Let 
the knees and seats and elbows of the children’s play- 
suits get black,’ says Mrs. Gedney. “It’s no trick 
to make them spotless again with Chipso. Nobody 
has to do hard rubbing! The clothes don’t look 
‘washed out.’ And see how new-looking the material 
is in my own last-summer’s Chipso-washed dress!” 
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with a sigh of relief and think how filthy it would be 
if it had turned out really to be true.” 


AN ANCIENT woman, gnarled and bent and neatly 
dressed in rusty satin of a bygone style, now came in 
and went to Bainbridge. Old Abigail had been nurse 
to all Rod’s children and his grandchildren, but for 
years now had been a pensioner in the house with 
the nominal capacity of housekeeper. 

Bainbridge smiled at her. ‘Miss Abigail, Mr. Cameron 
did not forget you. You have a hundred a month of your 
very own for the rest of your life.” 

Old Abigail’s thin lips trembled and tears stood in her 
rheumy eyes. ‘He never forgot ony friend, Mr. Bainbridge. 
He was a guid man. Much less than that would have kept 
me for the little time I have to live.”’ 

The ancient Scotswoman dabbed her eyes and handed 
him a book that she was carrying. ‘“‘Sirr, this book was 
beside his bed in the morning when we found him dead. I 
was going through the things and it fell open. There’s 
some writing in it that I thought you ought to see.” 

The rest of the company were oblivious to what was 
happening, as Bainbridge took the volume which old 
Abigail had opened at the fly-leaf and sat reading it with an 
inscrutable expression. When he had finished he said: 
“Thank you, Miss Abigail. You did right to bring this.” 
He sat for a moment, nibbling at his lip and tapping on the 
table with a pensive finger; then he stood up and rapped for 
attention. He had to rap again and harder before he was 
noticed, “‘My friends,’’ he said, “Miss Abigail has just 
brought me this book, in which is written what appear to be 





“There's some writing on it. 
sir, that | thought you ought 
to see," said old Abigail. 


Mr. Cameron’s last thoughts on earth. I have read it 
and I do not know what they can mean; but it seems to me 
no less than part of the duty which I am here to perform 
that I should communicate them to you. Have I your 
permission to proceed?” 

No one replied, but hope sprang like a burst of sunshine 
on the faces of Rod Cameron’s descendants. They had 
known all along that the document that had been read was 
not the old man’s will. The morning’s business had been 
clumsily mishandled by the lawyer, giving them such a 
fright. Now they would hear the disposition of the bulk of 
their grandfather’s fortune. Bainbridge cleared his throat, 
ran his eyes round the waiting company and read. The 
message began abruptly and without preamble: 


“. . here alone tonight it has come to me that death 
is very near. It is curious how that knowledge clarifies 
the vision. I have seen the phenomenon in other men 
and now it comes to me. The light of imminent eternity 
makes plain truths which in the dimness of this life on 
earth men cannot discern. So now I know the truth of 
Donovan and Jingling Creek—that Donovan was right 
and I was wrong; and may God forgive me for my hasty 


What was the tragedy 
that had returned from 
the long-dead years to 
torture her grandfather's 
last hours? We promise 
you many thrills in this 
powerful story 


judgment and for the injustice that I did 
my friend. In Alaska back in 98 we made 
our own laws and stood by them. I 
thought I was right and refused to listen 
and Donovan has suffered for it all these 
years,” 


Bainbridge looked up: ‘Mr. Cameron 
seems to have begun to fail at this point. The 
writing is interrupted, much of it I cannot 
decipher.’’ He read on haltingly. 


“*. , , too late and everything is lost to 
me. Wealth, honor, I thought to die with 
both . . but wealth is almost gone 

and honor . now I know that 

since I left Jingling Creek in ’Ol I have 
never had it. Donovan knows. . . he 
. must have... . hatedme... I 
believe he is still alive there somewhere 
-. . . If I had strength I would crawl on 


my knees to ask his forgiveness. . . tell 
him I did not know . . . wipe this sin 
from my immortal soul . . . give me back 

. . giveme back. ..my.. . honor 


. . but too late now. . . too late.” 

The lawyer laid down the book and raised 
his head. ‘That is all, ladies and gentlemen. I 
do not understand it. It is some echo, obvi- 
ously, from the remote past of Mr. Cameron 
—something which lay most heavily upon 
him at the last. You will no doubt wish to 
read it for yourselves. I will leave it in this 
table drawer.” 

“‘Well,”’ Bertha said, tight-lipped, ‘‘I sup- 
pose it could have been worse. He might have 
left us to starve. But twenty-five thousand! 
We can’t keep up this house even on that 
much, let alone the other places. What are 
we going to do?” 

Tanys, her tawny-colored daughter, kicked angrily at the 
rug and regarded her like a sulky tiger cub. Close by, her 
cousin Evorie sat very still, oblivious, it seemed, to what 
went on about her. She was a fair girl with a strong, slender 
body and a face not beautiful but charming and expressive. 
Her skin was clear and glowing, her mouth full, firm and red. 
Her eyes were grey and steady and her hair, dullish golden 
with bright lights where it waved, was coiled tightly at the 
nape of her neck. Just now she gazed before her steadily 
with a light in her eyes half tender, half awe-stricken. 


BAINBRIDGE WAS packing up his papers when a man’s 
voice called from the open doorway, “Hullo, everybody. 
May I come in?” And without waiting for an answer Jack 
Taverner entered. He was a tall, good-looking, blonde 
young man, with a disarming frankness of demeanor, and 
he was Evorie’s property. That is to say, they had met at 
McGill and had been about a lot together. Her relatives took 
small interest in the situation. Evorie was too self-contained 
and independent to encourage that. They hinted that she 
was a blue-stocking, and sometimes suspected that she did 
not quite approve of them. So that beyond the occasional 
veiled hint that the impecunious {Continued on page 32} 
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ing amount—and was thankful for the 
privacy which he was thus able to purchase. 

It was seldom indeed that the family was 
in Montreal together; usually they were 
scattered from Long Island to the Lido, from 
Santa Barbara to the glittering beaches of 
Santiago de Chili. But they had been 
summoned at the passing of their grandsire, 
had gathered at his town house reluctantly, 
and now on Saturday morning were as- 
sembled in the library to hear the reading of 
the will. 

Old Rod’s two daughters came in pres- 
ently, accompanied by his personal lawyer, 
Bainbridge. They were smart, slim, brittle 
looking women well past fifty. Florence, the 
stately one with the perfect carriage and the 
unnaturally youthful hair, was a widow of 
long standing; Bertha, the white-haired one, 
with hard eyes and lips compressed too 
tightly, at the age of thirty had left her 
husband and paid him handsomely to give 
her cause for divorce. The ill-fate of their 
matrimonial ventures had killed the faith of 
these two in the institution; they had 
brought their total of eight children home 
and there remained. The tall, stooped 
figure of the lawyer went to the table. He 
set down his brief-case and took out his 
papers, then looked about him, waiting to be afforded the 
attention of the company. 

There was little tension in the room, not much of the 
interest in such an occasion that one not familiar with the 
family might have anticipated. To the children, old Rod 
had been a mere tall and grimly disapproving figure in the 
background of their lives. They had small affection for him. 
And as for the will, they had been far too lavishly supplied 
with funds by their mothers for them to be money-conscious. 
They knew the magnitude and strength of the family 
fortune; newspapers had often estimated it—twenty, 
twenty-five, thirty millions; the sole heirs were their respec- 
tive mothers; there had always been as much money as they 
wanted and there always would be. 


FLORENCE AND BERTHA sat down calmly, waiting; 
the children stood about with casual mien. Bainbridge 
looked somewhat indignantly at Bertha, who said: “It you 
please, Mr. Bainbridge. Children !’’ 

The young people accorded their attention almost per- 
functorily. Heads came up, faces turned languidly toward 
_ Bainbridge; Hamish lowered his glass; Evorie, seated on the 
edge of her chair, looked uncomfortable. Bainbridge 
coughed, adjusted his glasses and read precisely with a fine 
articulation. And as he read, first interest, then surprise, 
and at last utter incredulity shot through with the dawn of 
dismay spread on the faces of his listeners. 


“ _ . time works its inevitable decay, the beasts and 
the trees, empires and power and men are born, grow old 
and pass away. So it has been with me, although I die 


while yet some little part of what I built remains to me. 
My end comes opportunely, while there is yet enough 
to make my descendants as free of the world as those 
have any right to be who take no pains to justify their 
place therein, enough to give them power to live as fully 
as their worth may let them. Health and opportunity 
to work are all that any person may demand from God 
ashis by right...” 


The will went on to detail bequests to certain servants, 
concluding with dispositions for the family. 

When it was done Bainbridge laid down the document, 
raised his eyes and looked speculatively at his listeners. 
Rod Cameron’s descendants stared at each other with 
disbelief, anger, dismay, fear, surprise or bewilderment, 
according to the dictates of their several natures. What 
they had heard was incredible, impossible, fantastic: for 
Florence and Bertha, twenty-five thousand apiece a year for 
life, to end with them; to each of the grandchildren, ten 
thousand dollars to be paid in cash, free of all tax, and that 
was all. And there was not one of them except Evorie who 
did not spend more than that every year in amusement, all 
their substantial bills in addition being paid by their 
mothers. 

Bertha stood up and took three steps forward. Her voice 
was harsh. “But is that all?’”’ she cried. ‘““That’s not all 
he says?” 

“That is all Mrs. Clayburn.” 

“But it can’t be. All his companies have come well 
through the depression. Why, the papers had it only the 
other day—”’ 
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“Mr. Cameron created those institutions; they bear his 
name; but his private interests were long ago withdrawn and 
turned to other channels.” ; 

Bertha turned on Florence, her thin lips compressed, her 
eyes hot with indignation. 

The children looked at one another. The thing had not 
gone home to them as yet; it was too utterly, too quite 
unthinkably, ridiculous. 

Then Hamish interposed and said to his cousin: ‘Don, is 
it oram I? Did you hear what I heard?” 

Donald, sleek and black-haired, turned on him angrily, 
but his apprehension overtopped his anger. ‘‘It’s—it’s 
preposterous. Whatever could grandfather have been 
doing? Ten thousand dollars. D’you realize we’ve only got 
ten thousand dollars between us and—and—”’ 

“Work,” Hamish concluded for him succinctly. ‘That 
was what the old boy was hinting at so delicately. He put 
it rather well, I thought; better than you ever put anything 
in your soul-blurts, Donald. Man, don’t look so sour at 
me. When in doubt, have another. Hi! Tanys! Have 
you got strength enough to lift your elbow?” 

Tanys, brown-haired and golden-skinned and waspish, 
with a figure like a deer, turned on him furiously: ‘Oh, 
shut up, Ham. You always were a jackass. You’d make a 
joke of anything. This is unthinkabie.” 

“Exactly. That’s why I’m not going to think. It’s a 
knock-out, absolutely. Only thing is to ignore it just as long 
as possible If this is not a grisly dream—there’s another 
crack worth your noting, Don, my lad, we’ll have to think 
about it soon enough. But meanwhile I shall go on quietly 
drinkin’ in the belief that by-and-by I’ll wake up in bed 


~~ 
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A daily round of living, under the constant 


limelight of publicity entails a relentless and 


efficient profession that must be mastered 


A vivid picture of what Peincess Marina 
faces as the Diichess of Kent 


women with lots of worries, can appreciate. 

For one thing, ‘‘there was more or less 
constant anxiety about money”’ in the home 
of the Duke and Duchess of Teck. The mother 
of Queen Mary was a debightful person with 
little idea of management ahd less of method. 
Her daughter, just because she had to possess 
both to keep things going at all, has grown up 
to the efficient great lady that she now is. 
Writing of Queen Mary, Charlotte Cavendish 
tells us that as far as her training for her future 
was concerned, ‘‘the very fact that her mother 
did not understand . . . her daughter’s shy- 
ness probably increased it.” 

Can you not feel for the. poor girl when you 
remember that all the comfort she got from 
the Duchess of Teck was: “Of course they 
stare at you. . . it is partly what princesses 
are here for!” 

In fact, the shy Princess had what we 
moderns would call a ‘‘very thin” time of it, 
training to become, eventually, the Queen- 
Empress. Imagine the agony for a sensitive 
girl, of those months after the death of her 
fiancé, the Duke of Clarence, when, those, 
who remember, tell us, Princess May was 
among the few who kept level-headed in the 
welter of grief and sensationalism. The shy 
girl, who later married the Duke of York, 
Prince George. 

Charlotte Cavendish reminds us that she 
said once: ‘My mother told me that every 
citizen has a right to stare at the royal family. 
I try to remember this when I have the hood 
of my car up, for I should not want to deprive 
any one of my people of their rights.” 

Princess Marina found that out, poor girl, 
when, at her hotel in Paris in the early days 
of her engagement, the photographers and 
ciné-men chased her and persuaded her to pose 
for them again and again, until, faltering with 
fatigue, she begged a rest. She got it. Pluckily, 
then, she returned. She asked their indulgence 
‘because I am not used to cinema-acting. . .” 
One has to remember that; and, at the same 
time, remember that limelight is perhaps 
only a tenth of their burden—these royal 
ladies whom we line up to see open bazaars, 
visit hospitals; attend charity matinées and 
who work, in private, harder than we know, 


almost as constantly as their royal brothers 
and husbands. 


IT IS TO JOIN these royal ladies, young and 
older, that Princess Marina has come; to take 
her place and shoulder the burdens. Her 
training up to now has not been a bad founda- 
tion for the training that is now beginning, as 
you read these lines. This brings us to the 
famous Miss Fox, her governess—yet another 
of those devoted and trained women who have 
made history by making characters of royalty. 
Miss Fox, trained in the Norland system, took 
her views with her to Greece. Open windows 
and exercise were, I believe, rather wondered 
at, at first. But the governess was well sup- 
ported by the parents of her three small 
charges, Princess Marina and her sisters, 
Princesses Olga and Elizabeth. 

When she was seven, Princess Marina 
started to learn: and she learned a great deal, 
especially languages — French, German, 
Italian and English and her native Greek and 
Russian, her mother’s language. She is not, 
according to one writer, “‘good at arithmetic” 
and accounts, but she is a genius at clothes 
design and she has a lively appreciation of 
decoration; she dances and is an outdoor girl. 
All this we know. What we do not yet know is 
how this girl will “fit into” the new back- 
ground. - 


FIRST: APPEARANCES. Princess Marina 
and the Duke will be a handsome couple, 
above medium height. This is a tremendous 
advantage for royalty. H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales avoids dancing with partners taller than 
himself, and has overcome the definite handi- 
cap of his smaller inches, which was especially 
a worry to him in his earlier days. Princess 
Marina, out-of-door young woman that she is, 
will probably have to learn that serenity of 
deportment which is necessary, which her 
mother possesses but which she has not yet 
needed, until she started to stand for the 
interminable fittings for her trousseau, 

But, the innumerable other duties! First, 
the new Duchess and her new Lady-in-Wait- 
ing will have to organize their method of 
dealing with the {Continued on page 75} 





TRAINING 
ILLOVAL 


WIVES 


by JOAN WOOLLCOMBE 


UU HAVE HEARD all about her, this newest 
recruit to the “Family.” But what you have 
probably not heard stressed is the courage of this 
girl from Greece in taking on such a hard and 

relentless job as being a British Royalty. We work our 
Royal Ladies tremendously hard; beginning with Queen 
Victoria, who started and established the tradition— 
hard work and a gruelling sense of duty. Through 
Queen Alexandra and handed down to Queen Mary, 
the tradition has grown and been handed on to the 
juniors. Princess Mary has had to overcome the shyness 
that she shares with her royal mother and get down 
to the jobs that fall her way; and the Duchess of York 
has had to yoke her delightful naturalness to the régime 
of royalty; the two children who stand so near the 
throne, Elizabeth and Margaret, are going through the 
mill, now; and the newest recruit, the Duchess of Kent, 
will have the kindly supervision of Her Majesty in 
learning the ropes while she settles in to the daily round 
of living a public life under the constant limelight. 

What will be this girl’s background? I have just 
driven round Belgrave Square and seen it; and rejoiced 
because it is not in a modern house but in the full 
faded dignity of a Regency Mansion, the home of the 
Lady Juliet Duff, that the young couple will make their 
début of the most fashionable host and hostess in town. 
Princess Marina, schooled in Court etiquette and 
educated by a British woman, will probably settle down 
happily enough. She will have a very great deal to do at 
first outside as well as inside her home. For a sure 
“draw” and a much-sought after Bazaar opener, and 
Address-receiver, is the young bride of a popular 
Prince. And each of these functions has its peculiar 
details and etiquette. At each one there must be in 
reserve the ready tact that smooths over any awkward- 
ness or failure, and the trained memory and the eagle 
eye that must never fail to recognize and smile and 
greet. 

We remember the lovely story of the Prince of Wales, 
who most certainly has received the most gruelling 
training of them all, at a provincial function with the 
local mayor, very nervous, and fumbling with the 
sheets of his speech. All went well, and ““H.R.H.” on the 


platform listened intently to the sentiments that so 
many times he had heard before and must so many 
times hear again, until the mayor faltered, lost his 
thread and almost stopped at the words, ‘‘We welcome 
Your Royal Highness not only for your high position 
but—” And the poor man had lost his way in his 
notes! 

Not a word would come, and in silence the distin- 
guished guests waited until in a clear whisper the Prince 
himself prompted him with a kindly: “Not only for 
your high position but—for yourself!’’ 

Roars of laughter in which the sporting mayor 
joined, and the situation was not only saved but made 
remarkably easier all round. 

It is worth while coming a little behind the scenes 
and seeing exactly what does happen to ‘“‘Royal Ladies” 
or ladies who are not born royal but become so, before 
they are qualified to take over the duties expected of 
them. The training of a modern royalty, as any prince 
or princess of royal blood will ruefully tell you, is just 
about as relentless and efficient a job as you can 
imagine. It begins—at the beginning. Just about the 
age when your own little son or daughter is finding 
school—the first kindergarten school—small royalties 
are learning their earliest lessons of ‘‘manners that 
makyth mag;”’ learning that now and for ever their own 


preferences must come second; that even as small 


children, and much more so as young people, it is the 
public they must serve, whether it be merely learning 
to stand still and not look bored, or to smile and look 
pleasant when one has a bad headache and would rather 
not see anyone! 

That greatest of all royalties of our time, the Queen, 
must have a peculiar fellow-feeling for this open-air girl 
from abroad who has got to live henceforward in the 
limelight. 

For Princess May of Teck has made herself into the 
great lady that she now is. Watch Her Majesty at a 
public function and remember the stories of the shy girl 
of some years back—so shy that her shyness communi- 
cated itself to her entourage and her hosts when she 
appeared in public. Princess May, starting her career 
as a minor royalty, had worries that we, as ordinary 
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THERE WAS, Jane decided the next morning as she stared 
at her steward, a kind of poetic justice in her trunk dis- 
appearing—as if the large, inanimate object had resented 
the baleful eye she had cast upon its departing bulk and 
had acted accordingly. 

“Ain’t you got nothink, miss, to put on?” the steward 
questioned in astonished embarrassment. 

“Nothink,” Jane answered firmly, “‘but two bathing suits 
and seven hats.” 

“But, miss—you—you must ’ave come aboard with— 
with—” 

Jane looked wildly about the cabin. It was a little difficult 
to explain. She couldn’t say calmly to Johnson: “I threw 
my suit out the porthole.’”” They did something to people 
like that on boats—put them in irons or chains. This trip 
was going to be bad enough without spending it in the brig. 
Johnson was waiting expectantly. She opened her lips. . . 
and then a sudden memory of the night before inspired her. 

“TI did, Johnson—but—but it was an evening gown, you 
see. I can’t appear on deck at ten in the morning in an 
evening gown.” 

“No, you can’t, miss’—even Johnson agreed on that— 
“but,” with his pale eye brightening, “‘there’s the bathing 
suits, miss. We’ve a lovely pool. You can swim and be on 
deck all morning. Meanwhile the purser is investigating.” 

“That, now, is an idea. But—oh, Johnson—was my trunk 
the only one to disappear?” 

Johnson brought back his lugubrious face. 

“No, miss; a gentleman’s is gone, too,” and the cabin 
door closed behind him. 


IN A bathing suit Jane felt secure and comfortable. She 
pulled on her slacks and jersey and made her way to the pool. 
She swam and dived and wondered—wondered how she 
could live for eighteen days without any clothes, so to speak. 
If she could spend her days in the water, it wouldn’t be so 
bad: she felt so at home. It was, she decided, her clothes 
that had given her this curious sensation, as she crossed the 
continent, of being awkward and tongue-tied so that no one 
wanted to bother speaking to her. 

She laughed suddenly as she climbed out of the pool and 
made for the high diving board. 

“Perhaps I'll become a babbling brook without my 
trunk,” she said within herself and then forgot all about 
clothes for the moment. She spread her arms and for a 
second stood poised. These were the times she loved— 


"I'd like a scissors and a pair of pins. Take off your dress Miss Hodgin." Jane gasped. 
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that moment before flight, before the water closed over her 
head. 

As she came up from a perfect swan dive, she saw another 
blonde head in the water. 


“Gosh! That was a pretty dive!’ a hearty, masculine 
voice applauded. ‘‘My swans nearly always turn out to be 
geese.”’ 


Jane laughed shyly as she shook the water out of her eyes 
and swam toward the end of the pool. The man swam 
beside her. 

“That’s a good stroke, though, you’re doing,” she offered 
at last. She felt it must be her turn. 

She drew herself up to the edge of the pool. As she 
emerged in her white suit, the water slipping away from her 
glistening legs and shoulders, she was lovely. The blonde 
giant pulled himself up beside her. 

“You're a swell swimmer,” he said. “I was watching you 
before I came in.” 

Jane didn’t answer. She was not used to sitting on the 
edges of pools with strange men. She felt she ought to go 
and didn’t quite know how. Besides he was looking at her 
expectantly, and he was a very personable young man. She 
stole another glance at him. He had nice blue eyes, frankly 
admiring, and a strong, deeply tanned body. 

“T’ve had a lot of practice,”’ she said hurriedly. ‘“There’s a 
natural pool back in Springville with diving boards high up 
among the trees along the bank. I was brought up in that 
pool.” 

She pulled off her blue cap and a torrent of golden hair 
cascaded down her back. 

““Gosh!’”’ the man beside her exclaimed. 

“I beg your pardon?”’ she asked, raising innocent eyes 
through the golden curtain. 

The man’s face was red. 

“I beg yours,” he stammered. Then he put out a boyish 
finger. “But is it real?” 

Jane laughed. 

“It must look quaint to you.” 

“It looks marvellous.” 

She was surprised. 

“‘My father would never let me cut it off. When he died, 
I—I found that I couldn’t.” 

‘“*You’re like a Lorelei.” 

“Only I’ve no golden comb.”” Then she laughed. “I’m 
lucky to have any comb. It’s about all I do have.” 

His face was puzzled, then became illuminated. 
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“You're not the girl whose trunk is lost?” 

“You're not the man?”’ 

“Yes, worse luck. And I wear a sixteen and a half collar. 
There isn’t another man on board with as big a neck. I 
have to swim while the stewardess does my laundry.” 

Suddenly Jane giggled. 

“But I haven’t anything; not—not even a dress. 
Johnson says—nothink.” 

“But, but—” 

“Yes, I did wear one on board; only’’— her brain worked 
very fast: it was surprising how easily deception led to 
deception—‘“‘only it was an evening gown. The party had 
been pretty gay and when I took the dress cff—I—I must 
have still been pretty gay because—I threw it out the 
porthole.” 

She watched him. She would not have been at all sur- 
prised if he had thrown back his handsome head and 
shouted with laughter. But his only expression was of 


As 


concern. 
“Oh, I say. What are you going to do? You can’t 
disappear—”’ 


“Can't I? Just watch me.” She pulled on her slacks. “I'll 
certainly get a good rest between swims.” She thrust her 
feet into sandals, then smiled at the dismayed face raised to 
hers. ‘“‘Good-by,” she said softly. 

“Oh, I say—’’ he protested. 


JANE WAS trying on the seven hats with her dry bathing 
suit. 

She still felt exhilarated over the encounter in the swim- 
ming pool. That desolate feeling of loneliness had lightened. 
She wondered if he would be in the pool the next morning. 

“It’s curious,” she confided to that ever interested reflec- 
tion in the mirror, “‘that even these hats without my clothes 
aren’t bad. It must be something about my hair. I might 
appear au naturel, just wearing a hat—Princess Hattie from 
the nudist colony.” 

There was a tap at the door. Jane snatched off the hat 
and went to open it. 

A girl, carrying an armful of clothes, stood on the 
threshold. 

“I’m Gerry Link. May I come in?” She came. “‘A man 
named Grant Kent at our table is going to have a nervous 
breakdown if you don’t appear. I brought in this collection 
of things. It’s a perfect day. You can’t spend it locked 
up in here.” {Continued on page 47} 


ILLUSTRATED BY AL. PARKER 
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Stranded ona liner with 
seven hats and a bathing 


suit—naturally the un- 


expected happened 


ISMALLY Jane Hodgin watched her trunk carried 
out of the hotel bedroom. 
“There,” she confided to her image as she flapped 
a powder puff to her nose, “‘goes a very large trunkful 
of mistakes. For a dime I’d give up this cruise and take 
the train back home.” 

She stared into the mirror. The neat blue linen travelling 
suit she had bought so confidently in Springville should, she 
knew now, have been left in the village store. She had only 
needed the trip across the continent to realize that the easy 
elegance of hand-knits, loose tweeds and careless woollens 
was painfully lacking in her wardrobe. She shuddered to 
think of evening clothes. ~ 

“You are, Jane, a mess.” And yet the lovely head re- 
flected back at her above the stiff, ill-fitting suit might have 
been the head of a princess. The mass of gold hair coiled in 
thick braids at her neck was regal; the dark eyes shining 
angrily back at her were proud eyes, spaced wide apart 
under brows like swallows’ wings. 

Her hand rested on a travel folder. She flipped the pages 
and tears came into her eyes. She sniffed. Back in Spring- 
ville this folder had spelled romance; the swift train to carry 
her across country, couples dining cosily together, observa- 
tion platforms crowded with laughing people; then blue 
waters, exotic cities. She thought of the lonely three days 
just past. Not a soul had spoken to her. Eighteen more days 
without companionship: that’s all this glorious adventure 
seemed suddenly to promise her. Romance! 

She turned and put the powder in her overnight bag, then 
made a last hasty inspection of bureau drawers and clothes- 
press. The bathroom yielded up a pair of slacks, a jersey and 
two bathing suits still faintly damp. 

“These should have gone in the trunk, of course,” she 
apologized to the overnight bag, “but Lake Louise was too 
beautiful—and then the ocean! It’s really all the fun I’ve 





had and you’re carrying nothing much besides that old silk 
with the coffee on it.” She snapped together the bag’s 
bulging sides. ‘‘Please forgive me.” 

Even in her distress the contents of the bag made her 
laugh. She picked up the two hat boxes containing her six 
hats—one for each costume, Miss Jane—and then snapped 
on the seventh. The bell-boy appeared and picked up her 
luggage. Well, she was off for good or bad. 
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by 
NAN CO’REILLY 


DOWN AT the pier everything was very gay. The S. S. 
Sylvania, brightly lighted, hugged the wharf; men and 
women in evening clothes were pushing up its gangplank; 
somewhere on deck the orchestra was playing and the arc 
lights on the dock made the whole scene stand out like a 
stage set. In spite of her depression Jane felt a thrill. She 
handed in her ticket to a trim uniform and found herself 
toiling up the gangplank. People were running about the 
boat, stewards and stewardesses helping them to find their 
cabins. Jane’s cabin was on A deck. 

“The best was none too good for me,”’ she commented 
within herself, glancing about the luxurious room, softly 
lighted, with gleaming bath beyond. Her hand luggage had 
miraculously appeared. 

She went out on deck, and surreptitiously studied her 
fellow passengers. They were beginning to trail off to their 
cabins. To Jane the women seemed unbelievably smart. 
She left the rail and wandered disconsolately back to her 
cabin. The lights were still gleaming softly. Jane went and 
stood before the full-length mirror. She stared at herself. 
Then she slipped from the blue linen suit, rolled it into a ball 
and dropped it out from the porthole. 

“Good-by to that,” she announced to a small, dark spot 
in the ocean. “The rest of the trunk may be bad, but it 
can’t be worse than that.” 

So saying, she took off her remaining garments, slipped on 
her nightgown and went to bed. She was thinking, as she 
drifted into sleep, about loneliness. She had thought she was 
lonely back in Springville. She knew now the complete 
loneliness that comes from strange surroundings and 
unfamiliar faces. 
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‘A black and white 
_ tunic worn over a 


~~” black skirt. Creed 


A three-piece. en- 
semble which will” 
be fashionable this 
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As They 
Wear It 


These exclusive Chatelaine photo- 
graphs from Scaioni of Paris ! 







illustrate some of the arresting ideas 


of the mid-winter season 





Suits are an important first for spring—with jackets 
of all lengths. 

They'll be streamlined for sports; looser for general 
wear. 








as In the swing of things are frock-and-cape or suit- 
and-cape ensembles. 

x Capes may descend anywhere from shoulder to 

hem. 


~*~ 










t Some of the newest coats are sharply flared on 
S Cossack lines—hats, too, cling to Russian heights. 


ft ‘ Other hats, fur-trimmed for the end-of-winter, 
retain the tricorne influence. Spring promises an 
orgy of bonnets. 










Blouses are often shirred at the neck in true peasant 
style; sometimes they lengthen into tunics. 








Exaggeration has departed from sleeves, but 
they'll be varied i interesting. Collars are 
lower, with here and there the close, round neck 
still seen. 











Spring colors will include black, dark blue, new 
browns, greens from dark to almond, beige, with 
a revival of pale tones for evening. 
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Remember glazed piqué and organdie for next 
summer—they'll be used for flowing robes de style. 
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CIRCUIT 


“Well,” he said. “It will be some time 
before they can shut you in there again, 
won't it, Cicely?” 

She said quite quietly and unemo- 
tionally, “Thank you. Everyone’s out 
except the maids.” 

“Better come and have tea with us, 
Cicely. You'd like that, wouldn’t you, 
Bobbie?”’ said the mother. 

“Thank you. That’s very kind of 
you.” 

When the owners of the house came 
home, still invested with his brief author- 
ity, Robin Herron interviewed them. 

“I bust the door of the cupboard in 
and let that kid out,” he said. ‘And if 
you play any more monkey tricks while 
I’m here I’ll report you to the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Do 
you get that?” 

Then he walked out. 


THE BAKERS were brutish, sullen 
creatures of lower middle-class origin. 
They kept the best theatrical lodgings in 
the County: their bread and butter de- 
pended on it. They had no real spite 
against the child, Cicely. The man had 
resented the woman ever accepting the 








responsibility. She created ever- 
lasting friction between them, and 
they vented the friction on her. 

They believed, as everybody else 
did, in Sir Galahad’s theatrical 
future. They didn’t want any adver- 
tising of the kind Robin Herron 
threatened. They belonged to a 
generation that had suffered without 
apparent ill effect, corporal punish- 
ment and perpetual chiding. 

In spite of the possession of Cicely, 
they were totally unused to children. 
Children for them would never be 
anything but a handicap and a 
hindrance. 

They took stock of themselves 
and decided to be less harsh. They 
even admitted that they had let 
nerves and temper get the upper 
hand. Not sadistic. Just brutish 
and lumpish and unimaginative and 
bored by the expense and responsi- 
bility of a child they devoutedly 
wished they had never set eyes on. 

Iris Baker had indulged in a 
moment of mawkish sentimental 
pity over an illegitimate orphan, and 
suffered a lifetime of recriminations 
and abuse from her husband on the 
score ever since. It seemed to her a 
perfectly reasonable and feasible 
thing to “take it out’”’ on Cicely. 
She was the cause of the dis- 
harmony, and she had paid a heavy 
price for her, 
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THE HERRONS were careful of 
their ewe lamb. He was their future. 
In their separate and very diverse 
ways, they loved him. He was strong 
enough physically—a well-built little 
fellow of twelve; fortunately, very 
small for his years, but sturdy. His 
eyes were as pleasantly blue as sea 
water, and his firm little face was 
well and nobly modelled. 

He looked magnificent in his little 
suit of armor. 

Their aim was to keep him young, to keep that evanescent charming quality of 
childhood and youth lingering in him as long as possible. They were firm about 
stories and wisecracks of doubtful origin before him. They took the greatest 
possible care over his food, studying dietetics and consulting dietitians. 

He had sunlight baths three times a week during the winter and he was meticu- 
lously groomed, exercised and watched over. 

In nearly every town where they stayed for any length of time they could 
discover a Frenéhman or Frenchwoman. He spoke very good French indeed; very 
passable German and Spanish. ; 

Robin himself coached him in tennis and cricket. They lived in cheap lodgings, 
not because they need. He was beginning to top the bill on every circuit. They 
were saving for Hollywood and a strong and, if necessary, lengthy siege on Holly- 
wood’s portals. ; 

There were times when Herron senior, looking at his son, remembered unwill- 
ingly happy hours on English playing fields; when he recalled Rugby with a sick 
thud of the heart, and Oxford and the rectory with its shabbiness and its culture, 





At the stage door, utterly unmoved by his 
reception, he said: “I'm going to the 
hospital before | go home." 


its gentle air of breeding and innate, almost fastidious kindliness. 
He had married Rose in a mad upflare of rampant idealism, to save her from 
the sordidness of her life. She had been slender and lovely {Continued on page 45} 
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CHRISTINE JOPE-SLADE 


A gripping story that 
the newspapers never 
got, of what happened 
to one child prodigy 


BOY called “Cicely” and ran up the stairs with 
his heart pounding. They had shut her in the cupboard 
again. Perhaps they had beaten her. He felt a little 
sick and the palms of his hands grew wet. 

He had run on ahead of his people, leaving the violin case 
in his father’s hands. 

At the door of the big cupboard on the stairs he stopped. 

“Cicely! It’s me—Bobbie. Cicely, did they—” 

“Beat me? No. They shut me in here. I’ve been here 
three hours—all the time you’ve been at rehearsal. It’s so 
dark and stuffy. They’re out, I think. I haven’t heard 
them.” 

“What did you do, Cicely?” 

“T didn’t do nothing. A cup fell out of my hand. I 
couldn’t help it—my hands were cold, Bobbie.” 

“There, there, never mind.” 

“I suppose the key isn’t in the lock, Bobbie?” 

“No, there’s no key. Look, pop and mother are coming 
down the road. They’ve got my violin. I'll get it and play 
to you very softly outside the door. You aren’t hungry?’, 

“No.” 

“You're cold, I expect.” 

“No. There’s an old coat in here. I’ve wrapped myself 
in that.” 

The boy ran down the shadowy stairs of the theatrical 
lodgings, through the smell of cabbage, stale tobacco and 
patchouli, into the clean cold air of the street. 

He met his people. His mother had been a ballet dancer 
years ago. Her legs now looked like old knotted rope in her 
stockings. She was still pretty in a blousy way. Too deter- 
minedly pink and white, too determinedly blonde, but re- 
taining remnants of the delicate loveliness that had captured 
his father just as he came down from Oxford. 

Pop was a gentleman. He had background of which he 
never spoke. He could quote Shakespeare, Swinburne and 
Keats, giving each word its full singing value. He only 
quoted when he was tight, and then magnificently. 

They both lived on their infant prodigy, Bobbie, known 
on the halls as “Sir Galahad,”’ because one of his items was 
a song in armor, with a refrain about Sir Galahad. 

He was an impersonator, a brilliant mimic of Sir Gerald 
du Maurier, Henry Ainley, John Gielgud, Maurice Chevalier, 
Clive Brook and Ronald Colman. He could dance like a 
minute edition of Jack Buchanan. He could play the violin 
with real art. aoe 

The only thing he really cared about was his violin. He 
snatched it from his father’s hands now. 

“They've shut her in the cupboard again.” 

“Tamb’s sake! The S.P.C.C. could have them and I’ve a 


They didn't try to drag him away from her 


jolly good mind to give them their name,” said his mother. 
‘‘What’s the poor little twit done now?” 

“Broken a cup.” 

He seized the violin and raced up the road. 

‘‘He’ll sit outside that cupboard and play to her,” said his 
mother, “‘a trifle maudlin. In some ways, Robin, he reminds 
me of you and me when we first met.” 

“Huh! I never sat and played outside your door. You 
up and hiked me in.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Well, it’s true enough. Somebody ought to do something 
about that Cicely.” 

“She was born in that house and they adopted her.” 

“Hmm. I reckon old Mrs. Baker thinks she did her a 
kindness. She gave her a name, too; Cicely Baker. I'll be 
glad when we clear out of this.” 

“I don’t know. Look at the house Bobbie got last night. 
Marvellous! Simply marvellous!” 

“Yes, but this distressed damsel is getting on his nerves. 
I don’t know what to do. I’ve tried speaking to Baker, and 
I’ve threatened him. I daresay she’s tiresome, but they’re 
inhuman.” 

“Now don’t make any unpleasantness, not while we’re 
there. The food’s excellent, the rooms are comfortable—and 
enormous coal fires. It’s clean as a new pin and the beds are 
Heal’s. What more do you want?” 

“Decency, I suppose. I always had an odd quirk toward 
decency when I remembered it.” 


SHE LOOKED at him. He had sudden upflares of manliness 
and a certain unbreakable breeding and culture. It was in 
his voice and manners. She knew his weaknesses and 
traded on them, but in a way she loved him, and if he got rid 
of them he would rise above her level. She didn’t want that. 
She wanted to keep him down to it. They were saving for 
Hollywood. They were going there with Bobbie. She had 
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bedside except for the necessary performances. 


seen every film Jackie Coogan had ever done. She had been 
twelve times to “Emil and the Detectives,” dragging her 
husband with her; and she was going to see ‘This Youth 
and Age” when it was released for the provincial houses. 

It all strengthened her belief in the future of Bobbie. No 
one on the screen could touch him. 

“Listen to that, Rosie.” 

She listened. Down the stairs there trailed a muted 
melody. It had an eerie sadness. There was little of youth or 
indecision or immaturity in it. It was infused with an 
unbearable wistfulness. 

“T’ll smash the door down, and then tell Baker what I’ve 
done when he comes in. I won’t stand for it. After all I’ma 
man, aren’t I?” 

“What they'll do to that child’s subconscious.” 

“Blow her subconscious! I never can get up the slightest 
interest in a thing I can’t see. It’s her health I’m worrying 
about.” 

Robin Herron flew upstairs two steps at a time. His son 
was sitting with his back to the cupboard and his eyes shut. 
His fiddle was tucked under his resolute little chin and he 
was playing with muted strings. 

“Hi, son!” his father said. ‘Stand back, I’m going to bust 
that door in.” 

The boy looked up radiantly. Pride leapt into his blue 
eyes. He caught another glimpse of his father—the hidden 
father who could roll back the weariness and the tiresome- 
ness of the day, and fill it with the glory of beautiful words. 
The father who could teach him their value, who could quote 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethan poets; who could give him 
Swinburne and Keats, so that he grew very cold and still, 
and felt as if he were in church. 

This godlike being of sudden glimpses and flashes put his 
shoulder to the door and crashed it in. 

Then he dragged out a small, dark, frightened child of 
twelve, with wide grey eyes set far apart in her face. 
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himself, It seemed that he could not believe it possible that 
this toy was really for him. 

When one tried to radiate confidence and reassurance to 
him, and still he would not touch the toy, one felt distress- 
ingly that the shallowness of one’s nature had been per- 
ceived. One remembered what one had read and heard 
about children and child nature. All children are attracted 
instinctively to nice people. They do what the nice people 
want them to do, they gain confidence from them. They are 
at ease with them at once. There is no difficulty. Ifa nice 
person puts a ball or a toy down in front of a baby the baby 


will take it or touch it at once: that was the theory. I 
should have accepted that John saw me for what I was, but 
John’s failure to do anything for anybody encouraged me 
to believe that perhaps I had not yet been found out. I 
came to see or at least to believe, that it was something in 
John that was lacking, not in myself. 

At ten months of age he ought to have had strongly 
developed acquisitive instincts. He should have shot out his 
hand for the ball, or the toy, and grabbed it and made it his, 
and probably crawled across the room with it in his posses- 
sion, a gurgle of triumph in his throat. But there was 
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nothing like that about this little fellow. He had no 
confidence, in a hard world, that anything could be for him. 
Certainly not that toy or that ball. 

If, still hoping to stir an acquisitive and possessive passion 
in him, you put him down on the floor and rolled the ball 
across the room, expecting him to be provoked by its rolling 
away from him, you were equally disappointed. His eyes 
followed the ball in its flight, but he did not seem to know 
what to do about it. He made no effort to crawl. There was 
the ball at the other side of the room; there was John in the 
centre with his eyes glued on it. He liked the look of it 
his eyes and smile showed that— 
but the look of it could not jerk the 
understanding into him that by an 
effort of his mind and limbs he 
could crawl across and seize it. 

If you put him down flat, trying 
to persuade him to crawl, he lay 
flat looking up at you plaintively 
and pathetically. If you pushed 
him a yard or two, he chortled 
with pleasure and remained still 
when you took your hands off him. 
If you tried to rouse his imitative 
instincts and got down on the floor 
and crawled toward the ball, he 
laughed with pleasure at you, but 
remained motionless. Such was 
the paralysis of his willpower, or 
the softness of his body, that if 
you put him flat on his back on the 
floar, he was unable to right himself 
or Struggle into a more comfortable 
position, and he lay flat looking up 
at you with a mild confusion and 
bewilderment in his eyes. 

Something clearly was lacking 
in the boy. It showed itself in 
other ways. He seemed afraid to 
experiment or to develop his 
character. He always wanted to 
see other people’s reactions to 
anything before showing his own 
—if they were his own. If you put 
his face into a bowl of sweetly 
smelling flowers, he would look up 
at you out of the flowers to see if 
this were fun, or what, and if he 
was expected to be amused. If 
you smiled, or if your eyes showed 
that it was all fun, he laughed a 
shy, gentle laugh. But he always 
waited to see what was expected 
of him. No matter what you did 
in this way, he would always turn 
to see your eyes before risking any 
display of his own emotional reac- 
tion.. If you smiled, he smiled; if 
you were grave, he would frown. 

It was extremely disconcerting. 
You wondered what it was that he 
was afraid of. If you had been 
used, as we had been used in 
Diana, to an instantaneous and 
definite reaction to almost every- 
thing, you would have found it 
very odd—and very pathetic. 

There was a gap in John’s life 
that was not being filled, and to 
which he had not yet adjusted 
himself. I do not want to suggest 
from all this that he was furtive, or 
surreptitious, or crafty in any way. 
He was anything but that. He was 
open and jolly, and a sweet little 
chap with all the signs on his 
face and in his eyes of a very 
likable character. He had most 
appealing ways and was extra- 
ordinarily affectionate. 

But everything seemed dormant 
in him. He was indeed the little 
“orphan,” with something of the 
desolate quality of that word 
hanging about him, stirring one’s 
pity. One wanted to do something 
about him—to do something about 
the colored ball rolling across the 
floor, something about the little 
motionless figure in the centre of 
the floor, something about that 
questioning look in his upturned 
face that made one feel so guilty 
and grown-up and unworthy. 

But in sharp contradiction to 
John’s helplessness in play was his 
behavior at meal times. He cer- 

{Continued on page 30} 
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EXPERIMENT in BA 


OME PEOPLE might think that we 
could have left well alone, and that 
we were rushing in where wiser angels 
would pause. Others might suggest 

that we were concerning ourselves about a 
trifle and that there is only one way to deal 
effectively with a little girl who starts cut- 
ting up rough about a baby brother’s arrival, 
or about anything else. They might even 
say that the idea of a two-year-old child 
being jealous of a younger one is ridiculous. 

But everyone with any experience of 
children knows the complex nature of their 
young minds. They are continually astound- 
ing us with their cleverness, their cunning, 
their suspicions, their intuitions, their fears, 
their likes and dislikes, their observations, 
their quickness. 

In homes where there is conflict and strife 
between the parents, even the youngest 
child is conscious of it, is affected by it, and 
reacts to it. Parents seldom confuse the 
child by spelling prohibited words over its 
head. Even the constant reiteration of the 
prohibited words—whether they be “‘b-i-s- 
c-u-i-t” or “‘s-w-e-e-t’’—take form and com- 
prehension in the child’s mind. These 
parents are continually being surprised at 
their children’s sagacity. They are amazed 
that when daddy spells ‘‘c-h-o-c-o-l-a-t-e-s” 
across the table to mummy, young Tommy 
responds, ‘““They’re in the cupboard!” It is 
parents like these who say in delight, ‘And 
Tommy cannot even spell!” 

The child mind is alive, sensitive, per- 
ceptive. It is quick to feel a slight or an 
inattention. It penetrates the smiling mask 
of a grown-up and perceives motive and 
meaning. You can’t fool the child very 
easily, although you can do anything with 
him when you have his trust. It would be 
silly to try to fool a child that everything is 
as before, when there are two children where 
formerly there was only one. 

The adjustment to be made by Diana was 
largely the adjustment of any first child to 
the arrival of the second. But in most cases 
the first has the advantage of seeing the 
second child as a very tiny baby a helpless 
thing that must appeal to the maternal 
instinct. It is not so easy in such circum- 
stances for the elder child to feel that his 
position is menaced. The new arrival, still 
and motionless in a cot, a thing that he can 


poke his fingers into if he wants to, is too 
small and inferior to worry about. It’s a 
thing to be looked at, and mothered and 
protected. It does receive a lot of attention, 
it is true, and is constantly with the mother 
—that is what causes the trouble—but in 
itself, as a little human being, it presents no 
immediate difficulty to the first child. It 
can be handled. 

In Diana’s case, it might have been better 
had such a young person been able to make 
his arrival in our midst. But we thought 
that what she needed most was companion- 
ship—the companionship of a baby not 
quite so old as herself. It was our intention 
that she should retain her feeling of security 
and superiority, but that her new companion 
should not lag too far behind her in years or 
ability. It was a playmate that we sought 
to provide, someone who would soon be 
toddling after her into the garden. Looked 
at from the companionship angle, I think we 
did the right thing; but in talking about 
John as a ‘‘baby”’ brother, I think we led her 
to expect something smaller, and certainly 
more manageable, than what ultimately 
arrived. 

The Boy, John 
JOHN WAS ten months old, a chubby little 
chap with a cherubic smile. Tragedy had 
robbed him of his parents a few months 
before. 

At ten months of age he was a little too 
fat and, almost, a little too placid. He was 
really a worry to the people looking after 
him. Like Diana, he was suffering from a 
lack of infantile companionship, but very 
unlike Diana, he was also suffering from a 
lack of parents. He had lots of personality 
about him, but it was being muffled. He 
did not seem to be able to express himself 
in his actions or in his play. Indeed, he sel- 
dom played. 

Everything in his face indicated a definite 
individuality, but everything he did contra- 
dicted this impression. He was very timid, 
not so much of people, but of trying to do 
new things. He had a strange and quite 
pathetic disbelief that anything could be for 
him. If you put a ball near him, or a toy, he 
would look at you out of his big eyes, very 
trustingly, but half-questioningly, would 
make to touch it, and draw back. Then he 
would look at you again as if to reassure 
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the fight I’ve had with him myself.”” The speaker, who was 
not much over thirty, shook her round, good-natured face 
solemnly. ‘But it’s not right in my way of thinking that 
any man should take his wife’s death so hard he couldn’t 
bear the sight of her child. I don’t hold with too much 
sacrificing of the living that way. Moreover, he’s not badly 
off—he’s got good cattle yet—to let that child be dressed and 
untidy as she is. But try and tell him so, that’s all. I'd like 
sometimes to say a good, strong word myself.” 

“Well, I certainly shall, the first time I see him,” Janet 
declared with the reckless confidence of youth. Janet was 
twenty-four and had helped to raise three young brothers 
of her own, and was not appalled by the mere thought of 
telling a stubborn and taciturn man, who should know 
better, a few things—when there was a child’s welfare at 
stake. 

Or at least she did not think she was appalled, until she 
felt herself quite weak and trembling after her first encounter 
with Byrne Sullivan. The same evening as it happened, 
and quite by accident. She had gone for a walk, not at all 
in the direction of the big house, and had sat on a fence to 
watch the sun setting over the low distant hills. It was 
while there she had seen the man, striding along, with gun in 
hand, over a well-worn trail through the dried, grassy land 

a tall, powerful looking man, neatly and even compara- 
tively well dressed in a blue flannel shirt and well-cut khaki 
breeches and leggings. As he drew near she saw also that he 
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was a singularly handsome man, dark and clean-shaven, 
with thick black hair well cut, too, and very dark, clear 
blue eyes that for a moment looked at her enquiringly as he 
passed. There was such frowning question, and something 
so tight set in his line of lip, that she was startled into 
unexpected query, all at once wondering guiltily if it were a 
crime to sit upon a fence. “Is this private property?” 

He halted very briefly. ‘Yes,’ he volunteered and moved 
on again with no further comment. Until then Janet had 
been uncertain: this man looked so well groomed and clean, 
where she had imagined something swarthy and unkempt. 
But there was something so intolerant in his glance that she 
was quite sure then, and sprang to the ground in swift 
decision. 

“Just a minute, please. Are you Mr. Sullivan?” 

He stopped again, but did not turn fully around. “Yes,” 
abruptly. 

““Because—if you are’’—and even by that time Janet felt 
her confidence slipping—‘“‘I’d like to tell you—” 

“Yes?” He raised his eyes as she moved before him, and 
in that instant she had the feeling that his whole face was 
tense with some sort of suppressed fury. Perhaps unwisely, 
she continued. “‘About your daughter, Mr. Sullivan—” 

“Oh.” If anything, his lips tightened more perceptibly, 
and with as little encouragement as that, Janet stood her 
ground and told him, quietly and simply, of that morning’s 
episode, At the end of it, Byrne Sullivan gave a short laugh. 





In that instant she had the feeling that 
his face was tense with suppressed fury. 
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“Indeed. A most amusing incident. Good evening.”” And 
he would have definitely gone on, if Janet had not flung 
herself before him squarely, cheeks aflame. ‘‘Mr. Sullivan, 
will you listen to me!”’ fiercely. ‘Will you please tell me 
what I am to call your child!” 

He drew a deep breath. ‘‘You may call her just whatever 
you like,” very quietly then. ‘Is that sufficient?” 

‘‘You mean—you care as little as that, if she’s shamed and 
ridiculed . . .!"” Her own indignation held her momentarily 
speechless, and in that instant the fury in his own eyes nearly 
sprang out in full flame. But he checked himself abruptly. 
“Good evening,”’ he repeated, and this time he widened the 
space between them with such certainty, she could only 
stand and stare in impotent horror. 

But it was not right that any child should be left with a 
man like that, and something should definitely be done. The 
McAllisters shook their heads doubtfully. ‘Oh, we’ve done 
our best, don’t think we haven’t. But seeing there’s never a 
sign of him beating her, or real abuse or leaving her long 
alone at nights, or even shouting . . . he’s a rare soft-spoken 
piece.” 

“Soft-spoken devil,” underneath her breath, realizing, too, 
that he had never once raised his voice from that same quiet, 
cultured pitch in that encounter. But she called the child 
again at morning recess and spoke briskly. ‘I’ve thought of 
a good name for you,” she smiled into the dark, serious eyes. 
“And you made me think of it yourself. Maureen, now, 

isn’t so far removed from Submarine—and it’s a real 
Irish name into the bargain. Will you let us call you 
that instead?” 

After a long moment of steady scrutiny, the child 
nodded gravely. “Yes, please. I like it,” quite 
simply, and added, almost in the same breath, “last 
night my daddy shot a horse.” 

“A horse! Whatever for!” with startled visions of 
the tense fury in the man’s face when he had left her. 

“Because it fell into a hole and had hurt itself. 
When my daddy came home from meeting a train 
yesterday, a man told him, and he went right out 
and shot it.” 

“Oh,” frowning a little uneasily then. “And 
doesn’t he like shooting horses?” 

A ridiculous question, and she knew it, but she 
asked it chiefly to see the reaction of the newly 
named Maureen. And the child looked at her in 
complete surprise. “‘Of course he doesn’t,” emphati- 
cally. “My daddy likes his horses . . . better than 
any person at all. He didn’t eat any supper last 
night, either. He’s very kind to animals,” she 
finished with that same clear, odd seriousness. 

“Is he kind to you?” Janet asked—a question, she 
decided, far more to the point—although somehow 
she wished now she had not forced that interview 
with Byrne Sullivan the night before. 

“Oh . . . yes,” a little doubtfully, and then with 
sudden earnestness: “He never drowns any of the 
kittens, or gets cross when they climb up his legs and 


scratch him.” 


KITTENS! Janet felt a sudden wave of helpless 
perplexity—at a man who was gentle with kittens 
and cruel enough to let his own child run nameiess 
and neglected through life. 

But—and she realized it very well—there was 
little she could do about it, beyond the influence of 
school hours. Yet those hours were something. 
Maureen, while in many ways wholly untaught, was 
quick and intelligent; in fact, all those eleven back- 
country children were attentive and willing to learn; 
and her evident pleasure in her new surroundings 
was good to see. At first she was timid with the 
others, even though they knew her well, and hung 
back from their games. But gradually Janet, with 
her bright spirit of co-operation, brought her to the 
point where she would even run about and laugh—a 
soft, shy laugh which, just at first, seemed to frighten 
even herself—and the dark {Continued on page71} 


What was the mystery 
behind the strange old 
place, its dark owner, 


and his neglected child? 
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There had been an ominous (7 
crack and laughter changed 
to frightened screams. 


—well, there’s no mistaking you're 

a Scotsman, is there?’”’ Janet Dawson 

flashed a friendly smile at the sturdy 
small boy in the front seat, and her glance 
moved on to the dark little girl in the 
right-hand corner. “And now your name 
too, please?” 

But there was such a pronounced silence 
that Janet looked up again from the sheet 
on the desk before her, to see a pair of startled, uncertain 
dark eyes in a thin, brown face surrounded by thick, black 
hair falling in an untidy line about the base of her neck. 
“To put in my book, so I'll know you all,’’ she reassured her, 
knowing that this was the first time there had been a school 
in Far Corners, and most of these eleven children were 
uneasy at strange discipline. ‘‘Just tell me your full name.” 

The child still stared, and then let out a quick gasp. 
“Submarine,” and shut her small mouth very tightly. 

“I beg your—did you say, Submarine?” slowly, and 
opening her eyes, a little startled herself, although she tried 
to silence, with a glance, the whispers and giggling that 
arose. “I mean your real name, what your people call you.” 

But the small girl shook her dark head determinedly, and 
an older girl at the back of the room stood up. “She hasn’t 
got a name,” she volunteered. ‘She belongs to old Mr. 
> We just call her Kid or Sully, or anything like 

2 

“She never got christened like a human being, my ma 
says,” and other informative comments burst in a rush of 
excitement over the little room. And Janet, realizing that 
in her very first half hour ot school life in this far interior 
country she had run across something strange and inexplic- 
able, silenced them quickly. “Well, never mind. She'll tell 
me herself later, when she’s not so strange and there’s less 
noise.” For the child was close to tears, and shrank back in 
the seat quite terrified. “‘Now, your name, please, young 
man ” briskly. 

“John Gillis Tompkins. My dad drives an engine on a 
freight train,” with importance, and peace was restored. 

But later, at recess, Janet called the small girl to her, and 
spoke gently. ‘Now tell me, dear, your own home name, 
will you? Nobody calls you Submarine really, do they?” 

The child shook her head—and such a queer little thing 
she was, eight perhaps, or nine, with a faded cotton dress 
far too tight, bare dusty legs, and that untidy mass of hair 
about her face. 

“What does your mother call you, then?” 

“I haven’t a mother. I never did have,” quickly then, in 
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such a clear, definite little voice that it was evident, despite 
its obstinate note, there was some influence of breeding 
there. ‘My father doesn’t,” in response to a further slightly 
embarrassed question, with that same mixture of defiance 
and fear. ‘He says, ‘Here, Miss’ or ‘Child.”’ But then, 
vaguely encouraged by the teacher’s undeniably shocked 
sympathies, she clutched her short skirt tightly in her small 
brown hands and kept her eyes lowered. “I said it was 
that,” she admitted, scarcely above a whisper, “because I 
once heard my father tell a man my uncle was drowned with 
his submarine—and I wanted to have a good, proper name 
to come to school. Are you going to send me home because I 
haven’t got a real one?” 

She raised such anxious eyes, then, that Janet felt a surge 
of swift anger toward the unknown Mr. Sullivan, and 
thought of many things she could tell him to her own good 
satisfaction. But, instead, she smiled encouragingly and did 
not frighten the child, as she knew instinctively she would be 
frightened by as much as touching her. “Of course not,” 
cheerfully. ‘‘Why, we'll just find a nice, even more proper 
name for you, that’s all. You see, a submarine is a sort of 
boat that goes under water, and there are lots of prettier 
names for little girls. Now, suppose you tell me where you 
live?” 

“In the big house—the great big old one near the hill.” 
And then Janet stared in awakening comprehension. 
Remembering two days before, when old James McAllister, 
pioneer rancher of the district, had driven her down the 
dusty, winding road to her new quarters. 

The house of forgotten laughter. . . 

It had been the first thing she had noticed after coming 
around the base of that dry, ridged hill, with only little 
groups of stunted evergreens struggling here and there 
out of the sandy, sage brush-covered surface—that wide, 
old greyish house with the empty, sometimes broken, win- 
dows, set among a tree group slightly larger than most, 
and with a one-time orchard of dried-up fruit trees on one 
side. She had remarked upon it then, its desolate appearance 
and signs of some habitation, and the old man at the wheel 
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at her side had given a dry note of laughter as he spoke. 

“Believe it if you will, young woman, that house was 
called The House of Laughter when I came here as a boy, 
fifty odd years ago. Well built. See how it still stands. They 
had their own irrigation system brought in from those hills 
and as big a range of cattle as you'd hope for. I played there 
then. My children played there—and now my grand- 
children wouldn’t even go near the place after dark. Laugh- 
ter! House of Forgotten Laughter, more likely,” with that 
same odd, dry note. ‘I’ve never seen Byrne Sullivan as 
much as crack a smile since they laid his wife to rest nearly 
nine years ago.” 

“But why—who—?” Only her sharpened curiosity had 
been forgotten in the sudden blow-out of a tire, and in the 
resultant excitement the big house had been put aside. 
While the arrival of a new grandchild of the McAllisters 
next day kept things far too busy for much neighborly 
gossip. 

Only now, in awakened indignation, she was determined 
she would know; and learned that very evening, at the 
supper table, more of the story of that strange old place 
and that neglected small girl whom she knew only as 
Submarine. The youngest McAllisters had difficulty in 
suppressing giggles at the memory, but one of the married 
sisters, visiting at home, spoke with more sympathetic 
understanding. . 

“It’s a shame the way that child is treated,” she declared 
“And he'll not let anyone go trying to help out, either. 
We've tried it. You’d never believe the cheery house of 
youngsters that one was.” She pictured the first jovial 
Irishman and his lively family. Pictured the eldest son in 
turn, who raised another spirited group. But they were 
gone, most of them—war and sickness, and it had been a 
strange, quiet place, with only an old housekeeper who had 
since died, even when young Byrne Sullivan had brought his 
bride there nearly ten years before. 

“Young! But I thought he was quite an old man!” Janet 
stared in surprise. : 

“Old! Goodness no. Not in actual years, Why, many’s 
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.-.A lean, leathery 
fellow with a tremen- 


dous beak of a nose. 


Fictionized by R. V. GERY 


ARCH, in the year of grace eighteen hundred and 

fifteen! 
Upon the map of Europe the strong light of 
peace beats beneficently—a light that has been 
strange to it for two-and-twenty years. It shines clear 
everywhere; upon England, France, the young Germany, 
Russia, Austria. In Austria’s capital, Vienna, it shines with 
redoubled brightness, for Vienna is all a-glitter with scarlet 
and gold lace. The diplomats and princes are here, in 
Congress—a famous Congress of Vienna, to go down to 
history as the “Congress that danced!”’ It did little else. 
And what was it all about, this Congress of Vienna? Look 
down across the map, to the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Italian coast. There is an island there, a rocky crag girt 
with the waves. Somehow, for all the basking peace, a cloud 
hangs about that Isle of Elba. There is a man there, 
prisoner. A swarthy, corpulent little man of insignificant 
inches and dark, lowering glance. In his plain dress he might 
be anyone, this little Corsican—as it is, he is the Man of 
Destiny, the Ogre, the Little Corporal, Napoleon Bona- 





parte. Six months ago he was master of this Europe, at the 
head of such an army as had not tramped its roads since 
Caesar’s. Now his foes have got him down, they say. He 
has abdicated the throne of France; his Grand Army is 
disbanded, gone back to its fields and villages, with mem- 
ories of Austerlitz and Jena and Friedland and Wagram, 
and of that squat little figure in the three-cornered hat. 
And in Vienna here his foes meet in Congress, to divide 
the spoils. 

March, 1815—and Napoleon prisoner in Elba. The lion 
trapped, the snake scotched, the bogey laid. High-mannered, 
gold-befrogged gentlemen in Vienna, beginning to quarrel 
among themselves already over what they are going to do 
with his possessions. 

So much by way of prologue. 


ON THE Vienna road, ten miles or so east of the city, a 
closed coach was lumbering along, over the fearful roads 
and through the no less fearful mud of the period. 

It contained two men-—a soldier of forty-six, and his aide. 

The soldier was a peculiar-looking individual, and would 
have been held so in any company. A lean, leathery fellow, 
with a tremendous beak of a Roman nose, bright, penetrat- 
ing eyes, a thin, tight mouth, drawn down at the corners as a 
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rule, but capable of humor upon occasion. Of frightful 
blistering oaths upon other occasions—and yet again, and 
oddly, of tenderness. A mouth that could harden like a steel 
trap, merciless, determined, inexorable; and yet that had 
been known, and was to be known again, to wry itself into 
agony over the human tragedy of the battlefield. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington—Arthur Wellesley of 
the Peninsula—the destroyer of that corpulent little man 
down yonder in Elba—the Allies’ sword-hand.in their death- 
struggle against him. Already one of the world’s great 
captains—soon to be even greater. 

He was clutching frenziedly at the sides of the swaying 
coach, and swearing lustily at each bump and jerk. 

“More dangerous than the Peninsula, Hill!’’ he gasped to 
the younger man at his side. 

The aide—Lord Arthur Hill—strove to conceal a grin. 

‘Rheumatism bad again, Your Grace?”’ he murmured. 

Wellington shot him a withering look as the coach took 
another paralyzing jolt. 

“Rheumatism!’’ he jerked out. 
confound it!” 

Hill spoke with well-intentioned sympathy. “‘We’ll be in 
Vienna in an hour, Your Grace. You'll be able to rest 
then—” 





“My spine’s fracturéd, 
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by Will 


“Some collection, Peggy.” Jim spoke with admiration. 
| His wife shuddered. “‘Isn’t it terrible, Jim, all those 

bayonets and things. But I’m awfully glad that you’re a 
veteran and that you’ve got something in there.” 

Jim shrugged. “‘A lot of good I get out of it,” he said. His 
suit was frayed at the edges, its creases very shiny. 

“See daddy’s tunic in there.”” Peggy pointed for Junior. 
“One of those German tunics is daddy’s war souvenir.” 

Junior wriggled. ‘I want a gun,” he said. 

Jim put him down. “I guess we all do,” he said grimly. 
“There doesn’t seem any other way to get yourself a living. 
Go on with mums, Junior. I’m going over to that shop 
again, Peggy. There might be a chance.” 

It was evening when he returned to the two rooms they 
called home, and his shoulders sagged. ‘Can you beat it, 
Peggy. There’s a chance for a real job on Monday, after all 
we've been through, and I can’t reach it on account of 
twenty lousy bucks.” 

“Twenty, Jim. What for?” 

“Tools. It’s a deposit you’ve got to make with the firm 
before they fit you to go out on a job.” 

“‘We-ll, Jim, surely we can get—” 

“I don’t know where. I’ve been to everybody, and they’re 
all afraid to lend that much. One guy offered me two 
bucks.” He sat, hunched, brooding. 

“But isn’t there something we can get a loan on?” 

Jim glanced at the three chairs, the table and the gas 
range, and shook his head. 

The telephone rang. Jim had doggedly kept it installed, 
hoping that one day it might call him back to earning 
money. 

“Just a minute, please.”” Peggy was so excited that her 
voice quavered. “Jim! It’s Colonel Dorand. He wants to 
buy your German tunic.” 

“Wants to—” Jim tautened, got up. “‘How much?” 

Peggy talked again, and flushed a deeper color. 

“Wait, please,’’ she thrilled. ‘‘Jim! He says he'll give you 
twenty dollars! Isn’t that just gr. . .” Her voice trailed 
off. 

Jim had slumped into his chair. ‘I can’t, Peggy,” he was 
saying. ‘Good gosh, I can’t. Tell him—I wonder if—” 

“T’ll call later, if he’s willing to sell,’”’ Peggy said in a 
hollow tone, and put up the receiver. 

“Jim,” she said brokenly, “‘“why—why couldn’t you? We 
need it so much. And you could buy another of those tunics 
after we got started. Plenty of vets have them.” 

Jim hunched wearily. ‘I guess it’s one of them things a 
woman never takes in,” he said. ‘Listen. I was in a shell 
hole that morning when ‘B’ Company got wiped out at the 
Canal. Bill Himes and me had just got an order to get back 
into a bit of trench on the right when I saw that tunic. It 
was folded and lying on a stretcher. He beat it to the 
trench but I stopped to get the tunic—and that’s when the 

E LONG banner at the corner said: “Grand Display shell came. It made a direct hit in that bit of trench, and I'd 
War Souvenirs by members of the Canadian Legion.” have been in there if I hadn’t stopped. That’s why I want 
The windows were filled with rifles, bayonets, bombs, to keep it.” Lt 
helmets, pistols, gas masks, trench signs, both German “But, Jim, you’ve never looked at it twice in all these 
and Allied equipment. The background was formed of years.” ; 
waterproof sheets, gas blankets, greatcoats and tunics. “That don’t matter. I know it’s there, don’t I? That’s all 

Jim Buckland and his wife paused at the windows and I want to know. No, sir, not for twenty bucks or twenty 

Jim held Junior up so that he could see. twenties.” 














Peggy was so A voice quavered. 
Jim! He says he'll give you twenty dollars!" 
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“But the job, Jim? We'll have to go on relief if—’ 

“Nev’ min d,Peggy. I’ve got till Monday. I'll see the 
head boss in the morning and maybe he'll fix it for me some 
way.” 

They made attempts at eating but Peggy was pale again, 
and silent. Her silence seemed to prod him. 

“T’m held up for twenty lousy bucks,’’ he said morosely, 
“and there’s him wanting to spend it on a Heinie tunic when 
he’s got three others now.” 

“He said yours was different—a kind he wanted.” 

“Yeah, and he thinks all he’s got to do is say he wants it 
and anybody’ll sell to him.” 

The next evening Jim looked more tired. “I’ve been all 
around,”’ he said dispiritedly. ‘The head boss won't do a 
— Said there’s a dozen hasn’t the twenty, and all that 
stuff.” 

Peggy said nothing. She seemed whiter than usual, and 
_ all her attention to Junior’s supper. She did not look 
at Jim. 

“I see the souvenirs have gone out of the window. Did 
they send the tunic back?” 

“It’s there.”” Peggy pointed to a chair without glancing 
at him. There seemed no vitality in her. 

He unwrapped the tunic and smoothed it. “They used 
good cloth, them Heinies,”’ he said, trying to force conversa- 
tion, ‘‘and they fitted a man. I wonder what kind of a guy 
wore this.” 

There was no response. Peggy would not look at him. 

He fingered the tunic aimlessly, turning it over, inside 
out, every way, trying to think of something to say. All at 
once he sat upright, felt excitedly at a corner seam. 

“Peggy! There’s something here in the lining! And it’s 
been sewed up again!” 

He ripped the stitches with a knife, and probed. 

“Lookit . . .! Peggy! Five quid—” 

“E-english money! Oh—oh, Jim, how much is it?” She 
was almost hysterical. 

“‘More’n twenty bucks, the way the pound is now. 
Whoopee!”’ They clung to each other and he could feel her 
trembling in excitement. His throat tightened and he kissed 
her. ‘Good girl!’’ he said. “‘We’ll get going now.” 

“Oh, Jim,” she said, “I’m so glad.” 

“The Heinie that wore that tunic’s likely got this money 
off a British officer. Boy, am I lucky! If you’d had your way 
we'd have sold to that old buzzard, and now we've got both 
the tunic and the money. You thought I was crazy, Peggy, 
because I wouldn't let him have it, but there’s something 
about these war souvenirs that women’ll never understand.” 

Peggy kissed him to interrupt. ‘I’m sure there is, Jim,” 
she murmured, and wondered if he could feel her heart 
thumping. 

“Better put the tunic in your trunk,” Jim went on, getting 
himself a pencil and paper. “I wouldn't lose it now for 

anything.” 

She folded it and went into the inner room There, she 
stood and drew a long breath, fought for control. It had been 
an ordeal, but Jim had never noticed the difference. And 
now she had only to wait until his wages were coming in; 
but it would be hard to keep on skimping when she had 
twenty dollars in her bureau that she had got through her 
exchange of tunics with Colonel Dorand. 
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capital; in those times war was waged with genuine colorfulness. The 
regiments came marching in, from England, from Holland, from the other 
Allies, and with them came a goodly fringe of society. Entertainments, levees, 


routs were as much a part of Wellington's daily and nightly routine as checking 
up on his spies’ reports, or figuring what Boney was likely to do next. 

And now follows a curious episode in the career of this hard-riding, hard- 
swearing, hard-fighting sentimentalist. In his career, and in the career of 
another—of a woman. Wellington was married, happily married, with a couple 


of fine boys at school at Eton; but in his public life the Duchess took no part. 
She shunned the glare and the bustle, the intrigues and the grimaces of a 
Court. At home Kitty Wellington sat, wondering when his marvellous career 


was going to allow her conqueror-husband to return to her. 

But in Brussels was the Duchess of Richmond, one of London’s foremost 
hostesses; and with her, as her friend and protegée, was a young society beauty, 
Lady Frances Webster, whose husband was in Constantinople on diplomatic 
duties. For Wellington, Lady Frances had an admiration so vivid as to 
amount almost to fanatic worship, though she had never even seen him. 

Openly she said to her friend: “I adore him! All my family have been 
soldiers for generations. Wellington is the greatest soldier in the world. He’s 
in my blood, I suppose.” 

The Duchess of Richmond laughed. ‘Well, you’ll be able to adore him as 
much as you care to tonight—he’s dining here!” 

Lady Frances nodded. ‘‘Yes,” she said. ‘“‘I’m—I’m almost frightened. Oh, 
I’m not really a fool—I may be disillusioned when I meet him—TI almost hope 
I shall be—” 

“Nonsense!” said the Duchess. “Here, put these in the envelopes, Frances, 
and don’t be a goose!” 

The pair were addressing invitations to a great ball to be given by the 
Duchess on the night of the 15th of June. All the Allied officers were to be 
invited, Wellington especially included. It was to be a dazzling affair— 
although neither the Duchess 
nor Lady Frances nor Wellington 
himself knew that it was to rank 
as historic among the world’s 
society gatherings. 

There was a sudden interrup- 
tion—a series of crashes from 
upstairs, so that the chandelier 
rocked, and muffled shrieks. The 
Duchess got to her feet, pale in 
spite of herself. 

“Merciful heavens— What’s 
that?” she exclaimed. 

A servant appeared at a ring 
of the bell. “What on earth’s all 
that noise?” the Duchess de- 
manded. 

“I should say, Your Grace, 
that it was the Duke of Welling- 
ton,’’ replied the man calmly. 

“The Duke? He’s not here 
yet!” 

The servant bowed. “Yes, 
Your Grace—he arrived some 
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time ago, but the children fetched him off to the study—” 

“Oh-h!” The Duchess laughed, and ran out of the room, 

to find the hero, the Commander-in-Chief of the allied 

forces, down on his hands and knees, playing lion or tiger or 

buffalo at the orders of a couple of excited, happy children. 

He scrambled to his feet, entirely unashamed. The 
Duchess frowned at him in mock wrath. 

“What do you mean by breaking into my house like this? 
I believe you meant to steal my children!” 

“T’d like to,” said Wellington heartily. ‘“‘You know 2 
can’t resist ’em—” 

But the Duchess had fallen serious all of a sudden. 
“Arthur,”’ she said earnestly, “I’m terribly worried. I’ve 
arranged this enormous ball because your officers were 
getting bored here—and now I suppose I oughtn’t to 
give it.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘Well—Napoleon’s in the field, isn’t he? Suppose he were 
to march down on us. I can’t give a ball with him just 
outside the gates of Brussels!’’ 

Wellington took her by the arm. “My dear Charlotte,” he 
said, “‘an English duchess could give a ball if Beelzebub and 
all his angels were camped in the market-place. It’s the very 
thing I’d have asked you to do. I want people kept quiet— 
particularly the women. I don’t want the roads blocked 
with a lot of frightened civilians running away. Time 
enough to be frightened if Boney gets here—and perhaps 
he won’t. Am I late for dinner? I’m starving—I hope it 
isn’t a party!” 

The Duchess smiled. ‘‘A party? No,” she said. “But I’m 
going to introduce someone to you, Arthur—Lady Frances 
Webster.” 

Wellington perked up, comically. “Pretty?” he asked. 

“Arthur, you're incorrigible!’’ laughed the Duchess, 
“Have you ever taken an interest in an ugly woman?” 

“Good heavens, no!’’ said Wellington with simple fervor. 
“Why should I?” 

“Frances is very pretty,” said the Duchess, 

“Where is she?” 

“She’s staying here with me—” The Duchess of Rich- 
mond hesitated for a second. “Arthur, you know women 
fall in love with you, don’t you?” 

Wellington grinned. “‘No—it’s not me. It’s my uniform. 
All women like soldiers. Why—what’s the meaning of all 
this cross-examination—don’t you trust me?” 

But the Duchess was serious. ‘““Yes—and no,” she said. 
“Lady Frances is very impressionable, Arthur—and she’s 
married. Don’t admire her too much, will you?” 

They moved to the door. Wellington chuckled. 

“Good heavens, no!” he said. “I'll hate the sight of 
hers. 

























BELOW, in the music-room, Lady Frances was sitting at 
the piano—nervous, taut, her {Continued on page 57} 
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“Rest! Wellington almost snarled the word. ‘With that 
Congress there? Every crowned head in Europe, each 
wagging at the other—Metternich wanting this, the Czar 
wanting that, Blucher flying the Prussian Eagle—Talley- 
rand! Every king for himself, and the devil take the rest 
of the world! Rest! Hill, I hate politics more than poison! 
Why can’t they let me be an honest soldier, instead of 
making me referee—at a—at a confounded cockfight?” 

The coach rolled on. 


VIENNA, AND the Conference Room at the Palace. Round 
a table the delegates, Metternich, Talleyrand, a dozen 
others. A babble of voices. 

Wellington, looking half asleep, his legs stretched before 
him. Hill standing behind. 

The King of Prussia rose and pounded the table for 
attention. 

“It is necessary for the safety of Prussia that we should 
possess the Netherlands and Upper Lorraine—”’ 

Metternich, the Austrian, spoke deferentially, but with a 
silky firmness. 

“Austria also helped slay the lion, Majesty, and should 
share the warmth of his skin!’ 

A perfect torrent of voices interrupted him, each delegate 
asserting his own views or those of his country. Wellington’s 
head went back lazily; he caught Hill’s eye and almost 
imperceptibly winked, as who should say: ‘What did I 
tell you?” 

A secretary came hastily in, and laid a note before 
Wellington, another before Metternich. The Austrian 
ignored the missive for a moment. 

“‘We must arrive at some agreement,” he said, and turned 
full on Wellington, bluntly forcing the situation. ‘What is 
your opinion, Duke?” 

Wellington had ripped open the envelope and was staring 
at the message with a countenance upon which anger and a 
kind of sardonic amusement were about equally mingled. 
He glanced up. 

“Tt seems to me,”’ he said, “we have skinned our lion— 
before he was dead! You’d better look at your letter, 
Metternich. It’s worth it!” 

Metternich, with some premonition of ill news, clutched 
at the envelope. His face went a queer green as he scanned 
the paper. 

“Impossible!” he gasped. “It couldn’t happen—” 

Wellington’s voice was entirely calm, as he turned to the 
gaping assembly. 

“Tt couldn’t happen,’’ he observed, “but it has. Gentle- 
men, Bonaparte has escaped from Elba!” 


IT WAS true. The enigmatic little man on the island had 
contrived the incredible. With the aid of a few friends, still 
loyal to him, he had evaded the Allied guards, landed near 
Cannes on the French Riviera—and once again the magne- 


tism of the man took hold, even as Wellington instantly 
knew it would. 

The Vienna Congress broke up in disorder, the delegates 
rushing home with a single object in view—to put them- 
selves in a state of defense against the terrible little Corsican, 
once more loose on an astonished world. Wellington went 
post-haste to Brussels, there to raise an army once again; 
and for three wild months it was a race between him and 
Napoleon who should be in the field first. 

In Paris—numbed, terrified Paris—sat Louis XVIII, the 
Bourbon whom the Allies had restored to the throne the 
previous year. He was the brother of the ill-fated Louis XVI 
who had gone to the guillotine in the red days of revolution 
in 1793; but these Bourbons, as one of their own adherents 
remarked caustically, had learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing. The old days were back again, or struggling to 
come back —the old days of Divine Right, of tyranny, of 
“Jet them eat grass!” 

And now! 

Louis sat surrounded by his advisers. There was Talley- 
rand, the fox that hunted with the hounds; Marshal Ney, 
“bravest of the brave,’”’ who had capped a career of unheard- 
of glory as Bonaparte’s own chief aide by going over to the 
monarchy when the Corsican fell; the Count of Artois, 
Louis’ brother and heir to the throne. But there was one 
other present—a woman, and such a woman! Madame the 
Duchess of Angouléme, niece to Louis, but own daughter of 
that Marie Antoinette who followed her husband to the 
knife, a sneer on her worn features, as David, the painter, 
caught it. Granddaughter of that Maria Theresa of 
Austria, who almost single-handed coped with Frederick 
the Great. Burning and smoldering with hate against the 
canaille, the mob that had murdered her mother, and back 
in power again over that same mob. Hungry for revenge. 

And now, His Grace the Duke of Wellington, the English- 
man, the coldly reasonable, concise, firm-lipped soldier had 
sent orders to His Most Christian Majesty, from Brussels. 
Orders to leave Paris at once, for Ghent, across the border. 

Orders! 

No Bourbon ever took a favor gracefully—and it had been 
this same Wellington that had set Louis on the throne, and 
with him the embittered Duchess. That in itself was almost 
enough to make her hate him with the rancor of a fiend— 
but now, orders! Orders to quit! 

“So—the Bourbons are to run away?” she suggested 
bitterly. 

“They had to run once before, Madame,” said Ney, and 
she whirled on him. 

“From Napoleon Bonaparte, yes—not from the Brigand 
of Elba!” She left the Marshal and turned venomously on 
Louis. 

“This advice—these orders—to fly come from the Duke 
of Wellington, I suppose?” 

Louis nodded. He was waiting, as usual, to have his mind 
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made up for him. ‘Yes—he will protect 
me—he and the Allies!” 

“The Allies!” Madame’s voice rose to a 
scream, almost. ‘‘What is all this about 
Allies? Wellington wants to be King of 
France himself. Rid yourself of the Allies 
—you need them no more. What is this 
little Napoleon that comes sneaking back? 
Has the King no army of his own?” 

Ney spoke. He had been fired, like the 
rest of them, with something of her 
passion. 

“Give me four thousand 
men I can trust,’ he said, 

“and I bring Bonaparte a 
prisoner to your feet!” 

It was Ney all over — 
dramatic, gallant, pictur- 
esque. Madame smiled at 
him. 

““Aha!”’ she said. “So we 
have some courage left— 

You'll bring him back alive?” 

Ney bowed. “I bring him 
back, Madame, in an iron 
cage!” 

But Marshal Ney took his 
four thousand men and van- 
ished—straight into the arms 
of the approaching Corsican. 
The old magnetism had told 
again. Wellington in Brussels, 
hearing of it, chuckled: 

“Aha!” he said to Hill. 
“Boney’s a wizard. I know 
just what happened. Instead 
of sticking each other with 
bayonets, Boney just pinched 
his ear, and called him ‘Mon 
cher frére!’ or ‘pére!’ or 
‘ami!’ and it was all over. 
That’s why Boney’s Boney!” 

And now the Court had, 
willy-nilly, to go to Ghent. 
But the Duchess was silent. 
She was thinking of some- 
body—His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington! The man who 
had “‘ordered” the Bourbons! 


MEANWHLLE, at Brussels, 
Wellington was building his 
army. The city soon took on 
the aspect of a cosmopolitan 


From left to right, these scenes from British- 

Gaumont's "The Iron Duke," show the Duke 
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Waterloo; the Duke in lighter mood; Lady 

Wellington; a tense moment of historical 

interest in the Duke's home, and a scene 
from the battle of Waterloo. 
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HEN you go marketing 

for the meats and vege- 
tables to be served on your table, 
you sometimes sigh and wish for 
a pair of seven-league boots... 
to whisk you off to all the differ- 
ent places where the choicest and 
most luscious eatables are to be 
had... the pick of the land... 
each at its season’s height... a 





veritable Eden for you! 





Even your most vigorous and extensive marketing 
rounds can include but a few stores ... and although 
they are the finest stores in your neighborhood, they 
cannot always have the nation’s best in everything .. . 
that is a physical impossibility ... But if you were to 
slip on those mythical seven-league boots and step out 
on a marketing tour with Campbell’s, you would be treated 
to an experience to gladden your home-managerial heart. 


T would be a great continental journey in search of 

good food... You would learn where each differ- 
ent vegetable thrives in its fullest perfection —attains its 
peak in fresh garden luxury—grows in such excelling 
goodness that it “makes the grade” for Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup . . . you would visit all the garden spots 
of Canada ...and even reach the spice islands of the 
Orient ...and then you would £now that money can- 
not buy finer ingredients than Campbell’s use. 










, As you continued on your marketing tour 

Sa for Campbell's Vegetable Soup, you would 

t » witness also the selection of the choicest sweet 
potatoes and white potatoes that grow — 
a 3 cabbage, okra, sweet pimientos, leek, onion, 
> 2 parsley —each individual ingredient studied 
and inspected with the most minute care— 
that’s marketing with a vengeance, isn’t it 
—all to insure the delicious home-kitchen 


goodness you like so much 
in Campbell's. 






OMATOES, for instance . . . you have 

your ideal mental picture of them... 
the kind you always wish for when you set 
out for market . . . full-ripe to the very heart 
... fuddy ... luscious... promising a treat 
to the taste... oh, if you could only get 
them every time...Go marketing with 
Campbell’s and you will get them... 
Campbell’s are famous for prize tomatoes 
... both those developed on their own great 
experimental farms and those selected from 
the richest fields in the land ... such glori- 
ous tomatoes as you cannot regularly buy 
for your table, even in mid-season ! 


made vegetable soup always contains beef broth... 
Campbell's has the true home-made flavor . . . its fifteen 
garden vegetables are cooked in an especially rich, in- 
vigorating beef broth . . . what life and sparkle it gives 
to the whole soup! 








LOOK FOR THE 
RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 





As you shopped around the map for the 
fourteen other vegetables for Campbell’s, 
you would learn that Chantenay carrots are 
the finest in the world ... more delicate in 
flavor... deeper in color... and only these 
splendid Chantenays are accepted for 
Campbell’s ... the beans must be the choice 
baby limas . .. the peas must be the garden's 
sweetest... the sweet-corn succulent and 
flawless . . . the celery of the finest, crispest 
table quality . . . the turnips golden-yellow 
and of the most pleasing flavor. 


Long, slow, patient cooking .. . in small kettles... every 
individual kettle presided over by a skilled soup chef... 
Campbell's Soups are made as in your own home kitchen, 
except that the broth is double strength. So when you add 
an equal quantity of water, you obtain twice as much 
full-flavored soup at no extra cost. Made in Canada by the 
Campbell Soup Company Ltd, New Toronto, Ontario 
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by JEAN STEVINSON 


WORLD’S Worst Job! Until I read Jeanette 

Leader’s article, ““A Country Doctor’s Wife,” I thought 

I had that job myself. For twenty-three years I’ve 

been the wife of a minister “‘on the firing line” out 

West, and I, too, have waited and watched the clock on 

terrible winter nights when my husband had to get to 

appointments over high-graded roads sheeted with ice and 
with a five-foot drop on either side. 

“Don’t do it,’”” a prominent Vancouver woman advised 
me when she learned I was to marry a minister. “You'll 
always have to play the church organ and you'll never get 
any thanks for it—and you'll be a target for all the natural 
meannesses of the people wherever you go.” 

“You'll never have any money,” another wise woman 
said, shaking her head. 

But I believed neither and married my minister. Now, 
after twenty-three years I could say to these two dear 
women were they alive to hear: 

“You never spoke truer words.” 

My whole being revolts from the universal conception 
that the minister’s wife is the property of the church, and 
the insane criticism which is levelled at her, no matter how 
she tries to conform to the demands made upon her. For 
where people are sane in all other directions, when they con- 
template the minister’s wife their reason seems to leave 
them. She should have a hundred arms and legs. She should 
not be handicapped by children, but if she has none she’s 
wicked. If she stays at home and attends to her multitudi- 
nous household tasks—and believe me, housewerk is not 
done by faith, nor grocery bills paid—she is “no help to her 
husband.” If she takes an active part in church work, she’s 
“trying to run everything.” ; 

On one mission field we followed an elderly couple with 


The 
NISTER’S 


WIFE 


one grown daughter, and these two women, who had only 
one quiet, orderly man to look after, filled in their time 
visiting, conducting sewing societies for girls and doing 
other gratuitous work. I was just out of bed with a colicky, 
four-weeks-old baby and the need for an operation. 

“Now, girls,” one lady said on leaving, ‘“‘you mustn’t 
expect the next minister’s wife to do what we’ve been doing 
because she’s tied down with the care of a young baby.” 

Another, who was a school teacher and should have known 
better, pursed her mouth. 

“Every minister’s wife should do these things,” she said 
primly. 

We stayed there for a year, and it was an eternity. We 
knew rolling stones gathered no moss, but we didn’t want 
any mosses from that old manse clinging to us. 

The man who followed us also had a wife with a young 
baby, and he announced from the pulpit the first Sunday 
that he would like it understood from the beginning that his 
wife was not church property. The salary was “small 
enough for the services of one person, let alone two.” 

“My wife,” he continued rather heavily, “‘killed her 
first baby doing the cyurch work demanded of her, and she’s 
not going to kill the second.” 

Almost I could hear the pert young miss saying with 
pursed lips: 

“Every minister’s wife should do these things.” 

Where did this insane idea come from? We do not expect 
the doctor’s wife, as soon as the minister pronounces them 
man and wife, to amputate a patient's leg; the blacksmith’s 
wife to be able to shoe a stallion; the lawyer’s wife to try a 
case in court. Then why expect the minister's wife, when 
she weds her man, to know and love all kinds of work in the 
profession, and to neglect her home, her children and her 
health; to do, without pay, what will too often only bring 
her criticism? It is really unbelievable what church people, 
in small places especially, expect of us. I am not a public 
speaker, but as the minister’s wife I am expected to open 
Ladies’ Aid meetings with prayer. I feel that prayer is 
between me and my Maker, and a public prayer to me is 
like dragging a very dear friend through a public street. I 
am under such a strain that I scarcely know what I say. 

On one charge the ladies were settling down for their July 
meeting under a beautiful cherry tree and I caught the 
president’s eye on me. I knew what was coming, so I 
crossed quietly over to her. 

“Tf*you ask me to open this meeting with prayer,” I 
whispered in her ear, “‘when I get you out of this I’m going 
to give you two black eyes.” 

Not’a muscle moved in her face, but she said quietly — 
and I shall always bless her for this: 

“We'll open the meeting with the Lord’s prayer in 
unison.”” Never again did this kind president ask me to 
pray in public! 


NEARLY ALWAYS I’ve had to fight against taking the 
presidency of the Aid, but only once, in the Alberta foothills, 
did I take the office. That was because no one else eould be 
prevailed upon to accept the position, and the president of 
this society was expecting to be ill in a short time. I was 
no good at the job, and handed it back gratefully after six 
months. It was not my line. 

“No,” I reply to all demands, “‘there is only one condition 
on which I'll accept the position.” 

“And That is?” 

“If the president now in office is going to have a baby.” 
this causes consternation. 






Another in the Series of ‘The World’s W orst Job” 


“Oh!” the elderly president on a succeeding charge 
gasped, “‘the cure’s worse than the disease.” But I stand 
pat. 

Other ministers’ wives have not the ugly disposition I 
have developed, and let themselves be pulled into every- 
thing. We have seen this kind in bed with chattering teeth, 
their nerves shattered in the prime of life. The church 
organ, the Sunday School organ, the Bible class, the primary 
class, the superintendeney, the presidency of the Aid, the 
presidency of the Y.P.S.C.E., the leader of the C.G.L.T. 
all these offices have been plumped at me in one place as 
soon as we arrived! What a jibbering idiot I would become 
if I accepted them with my heavy family cares as well! 
But I am a “‘minister’s wife’’ and am expected “‘to do these 
things.” 

After church union took place we went to an important 
charge in the Kootenays, a former Methodist church, and 
the pastor of the adjacent city church was giving the ‘‘charge 
to the congregation”’ at the induction. He asked my per- 
mission to speak of me, and as I trusted him implicitly I 
consented. After telling the people what they should and 
what they should not expect of the minister, to which they 
listened rather apathetically, the speaker said, ‘‘Now as to 
Mrs. Stevinson’s duties’’—here the congregation sat for- 
ward, and I could liken their faces, which were all new to 
me, to nothing but a pack of coyotes licking their chops at 
the sight of a juicy deer —‘‘as to Mrs. Stevinson’s duties,” 
the minister repeated, “they are--nothing at all. As a 
minister’s wife she has more than her hands full in her own 
home. There are more callers, more social obligations, more 
need for her to keep things running smoothly there in order 
that her husband may do his best work as your minister. 
But Mrs. Stevinson is to do no church work at all.” 

When he took his seat beside me amid the baffled silence 
in the air, I quietly thanked him. His wife was an invalid, 
yet she told me that men travelling through would be sent 
to them from the station to be kept gratuitously. The minis- 
ter’s wife wHo preceded her in that parsonage had small 
children, and many and many a time she had been obliged 
to send them around to the neighbors for the night as their 
beds had to be taken for the self-imposed guests. And she 
labored from morning till night in the hot kitchen cooking 
for men who were travelling for this or that religious body 
and who felt they had a right to free bed and meals at the 
parsonage. She was a slave. 

I could write for days, giving instance after instance in 
my own experience of the peculiar condition of the public 
mind in relation to the duties of the minister’s wife, duties 
which are her own business, and not theirs. 

Nearly all my woes come from this misconception of the 
people—that the minister’s wife is the property of the 
church; even my expenses from one charge to another have 
always been paid from my private purse. Though I spend 
valuable time as church organist on nearly every charge no 
remuneration is ever mentioned, even though an organist 
has been paid before our advent. And at that I’m better 
off than one poor little woman whose husband followed us 
on one charge. Her little boys wore the most wretched shoes 
I ever saw—the soles flapping and tied to broken uppers by 
string; but she, an eastern doctor’s daughter, a trained 
musician, had to pay a girl twenty-five cents every Sunday 
night to mind the baby while she played the organ in church. 
It cost her a dollar a month to do this service, and her face 
was too tragic for tears. A 

On a later charge I was playing the church organ in town 
at night. I was trying at {Continued on page 44} 
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SKIN NOW CLEAR,” writes Mrs. Doris Dyson (at left, 
below), beauty specialist, Montreal. ‘‘You can believe I’m 
pleased about that! XR Yeast made me regular so quickly!”” 

















“INDIGESTION GONE“ 
says Mrs. Frank Lynch of Ottawa, 
Ontario. ‘‘I was overjoyed the way my 
indigestion started to go away in just 
a few days after I began eating the 
new yeast. It's marvelous!”’ 


“It WAS ALWAYS TIRED“ 


writes Mrs. Mabel Impey, photog- 
rapher, of Lachine, Quebec. ‘‘But 
now I have lots of pep since XR 
Yeast cleared up my sluggish 
system. It acted quickly!” 





’ = 
“IT IS MUCH STRONGER 
than the old yeast,”’ writes Mrs. S. E. Richard- 
son of Montreal. ‘‘In seven days my elimination 
and digestion were normal once more.”’ 





“lM TELLING MY FRIENDS” 
says Claude Paquette, grocery store manager, 
of Ottawa, Ontario. ‘‘My skin is clear of those 
awful blemishes for the first time in a year. Also, 
I don’t have the long colds I used to have.”’ 





“IN JUST THREE DAYS 

I had my pep back,”’ writes Miss Helen M. Quinn of Ottawa, 
Ontario. ‘‘XR Yeast is the best tonic I ever tried. My in- 
digestion went away, and I haven't a blemish on my skin. 
It acts far faster than I ever thought yeast could act! Now I 
get a kick out of work and think I’m doing a better job.’” 


. 


“NEW YEAST WORKS QUICKLY” 
says Mrs. E. John Heeney of Montreal. 
**The XR Yeast cleared my skin when all 
other remedies had failed. My whole sys» 
tem was being toned up after a week! 

Now people tell me how well I look.”’ 









N cities, towns... everywhere... people 
are eating this new yeast that corrects 
common ills twice as quickly! 





You see, it’s a stronger kind of fresh yeast. 
it speeds up your digestive juices and mus- 
cles...moves food through you fast. Thus it 
banishes constipation and related troubles:— 
indigestion stops; pimples disappear; head- 
aches Cease; you have more appetite, energy. 

In addition, it supplies newly added Vita- 
min A that combats colds! And it’s rich in 
Vitamins B, D,G... four vitamins, as well as 
hormone-like substances that aid health! 

Eat 2 cakes daily—plain, or dissolved in % 
glass of water—half an hour before meals, Grad- 
ually discontinue harsh laxatives . . . Get some 
Fleischmann’s XR Yeast—at a grocer, restau- 
rant, drug store, or soda fountain. Start today! 


FLEISCHMANNS “XR YEAST...ccés quicker 


a BUY MADE-IN-CANADA GOODS 
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HO DOESN’T love Mickey Mouse, that 
quaint little character who has captured 
the heart of man, woman and child from 
the sluits and vleis of Africa to the wheat 
fields of Canada? What is his appeal? Is it winsome- 
ness, his quaintness or merely the fact that he is a 
product of a master mind? 

We have hundreds of Mickey Mouse toys testi- 
fying to the children’s affection for 
this lovable little fellow with the 
large head and spindley legs. And, 
curiously enough, according to 
Walt Disney himself, both Mickey 
Mouse and the Silly Symphonies 
are even more popular, if possible, 
throughout the British Isles and 
her dominions than in the United 
States. Mickey’s fan mail, which 
amounts roughly to 200,000 let- 
ters a year is especially large from 
Canada. Perhaps this is explained 
by the fact that Walt Disney’s 
father is a Canadian from Blue- 
field, Ontario, so we are justified in 
claiming a “brain grandchild” of 
his, a “Canuck.” 

“How in the world,’’ we asked, as we were being 
shown round the studio—a group of charming white 
bungalows, bright with creepers and neat grass plots 
—“‘how in the world can you think up all the things 
you do?” 

Every fo. tnight, we were told, the staff meets to 
settle this momentous question of “gags.”” What 
shall Mickey Mouse do next? And equally impor 
tant—what shall we have for the Silly Symphonies? 
Shall we go to Greece for inspiration, some far Hud- 
son’s Bay post, o merely bor.ow ideas f om tree 
toads and grasshoppers? 

The day we visited the studio they were just com- 
pleting the story of The Peculiar Penguins and sev- 
eral of these clerical looking birds were strutting 
importantly round the grounds. They had been 
imported so that their habits could be carefully 
studied and a realistic picture turned out. 










Above: Each drawing is traced 
on celluloid sheets. 


At right is a scene™ , 
“Mickey Plays Papa.” * “ 








Above: Walt Disney (stand- 
ing) calls a story conference. 


At right: Recording for a Silly 
Symphony. 





A new Silly Symphony, “The 
Peculiar Penguins.” 
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IS TH DONE? 


From Sketchbook lo Screen with 
Mickey Mouse and Silly Symphonies 


by NORA LAING 


As a matter of fact, the degree of success of a pic- 
ture depends almost entirely upon the care and 
attention given to such details. 


IN PRODUCING a cartoon, as in every other kind 
of picture, the important thing is the story, and as 
the “Silly Symphonies” are able to draw upon fairy 
tales, mythology, fables and history the material is 
inexhaustible. This is fortunate, because a picture 
must be released every fourteen days to keep faith 
with theatre engagements. 

In order of importance, the musical score and 
sound effects naturally run the story a good second. 
The music must fit the mood of the picture and 
enhance and emphasize the value and action. 

“What is the first step in the production of a car- 
toon?’’ we enquired. 

“A rough draft is prepared by the story depart- 
ment. This is mimeographed and a copy is handed 
to all of the sixteen animators at the regular fort- 
nightly meetings held for the purpose.” 

We learned later that animators are the men whose 
job it is to picture the scenes in terms of pen-and- 
ink lines. They have to tell the story by progressive 
drawings of the scenes. It takes from ten to fifteen 
thousand individual drawings for each complete 
production. The director has to supervise the work 
of each animator in order that his ideas will be car- 
ried out. He must visualize the action and build up 
the situations so that nothing is lost. Also, the selec- 
tion of music and sound effects is his job. On him, 
as in live action, rests the responsibility of the picture 
as a whole 

The animator, on the other hand, is quite limited, 
due to the fact that the musical tempo as well as the 
footage of the scene is fixed. As he makes his pro- 
gressive drawings he numbers them serially in the 
order in which they are later to be photographed. 
Each animator has an in-between man or an assis- 
tant and generally two apprentices. By this means 
he can conserve his time by making drawings only 
of extreme action with one finished model as a guide, 
toss it to his assistants who fill in the intervening 
gaps. For instance, {Continued on page 51} 
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Sd leading Dezmatoleist SOUS: 
eir Skin is years 


en 


MRS. PAUL REVERE Ill 


of Boston and Cohasset, Massachusetts 


e “Nota hint of sallowness. Skin remarkably supple—firm. Has the appear- 
ance of being a full ten years younger than her age”— Dermatologist’s report. 
@ Mrs. Paut REVERE Ul, speaking of Pond’s Cold Cream, says: “It even 
smooths away little lines around my eyes and mouth—keeps my skin soft.” 








younger than their Age” 


MRS. ALEXANDER COCHRANE FORBES 
Grandniece of MRS. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


e “No blemishes. No lines. A fine texture. Her skin has the 
fresh radiance of the early teens”— Dermatologist’s report. 

e Mrs. Forses, grandniece of Mrs. James Roosevelt, says: 
“Pond’s Cold Cream frees my skin of blackheads, coarse pores.” 





You, too, can keep 
your skin flawless 
... Young 


EAUTIFUL SKIN depends very little upon your age. 
Haven’t you seen women of 40 with skin as fresh 
and blooming as that of girls in their teens? 

Skin youth. ..skin beauty... is determined by con- 
ditions within the skin itself, dermatologists say. 

An active circulation—vigorously functioning oil 
glands—firm, full tissue—toned muscles...these make 
your skin look young, though your actual age may be 
sixteen or sixty. 

These youthful conditions are often subject to the 
care you give your skin. Dermatologists’ examina- 
tions prove this astounding fact—that women who 


use Pond’s Cold Cream really keep their skin years 
younger than their age. 

There is a scientific reason for this amazing power 
of Pond’s Cold Cream to keep skin free from blemishes 
...enchantingly fresh and young. 

This luxurious cream is rich in specially processed 
oils, It is exactly what the skin needs for deep-down 
cleansing. To revive depleted tissue. And—most im- 
portant—to recharge glands and cells. 

Never let a night pass without cleansing your skin 
with this pore-deep cleanser ... Pond’s Cold Cream, 
Always pat it in every morning —before you make up 


curing the day. 


Lines.. Pores.. Blackheads ..DISAPPEAR 


As you use this oil-rich cream, you'll see your skin 
grow younger—lovelier. You can actually watch lines 
and crepiness fade. Blackheads, coarse pores disap- 
pear. Even drooping contours firm. While to your 


skin will come that clear fresh bloom—that silken 
texture—which invariably distinguish the flawless 
skin of the women who use Pond’s Cold Cream. This 
same fascinating charm—a glorious gardenia skin— 
can be yours through the years. 

Start now to use Pond’s Cold Cream regularly. This 
coupon will bring you a generous gift package. 
POND’S LIQUEFYING CREAM contains the same effective ingre- 


dients. It melts instantly on the skin. Cleanses thoroughly. 
Corrects skin faults. Prepares for powder and make-up, 


Send now for generous 3 DAYS’ TEST 





Ponn’s Extract Co. or Canapa, Lrp., Dept. B, 167 Brock Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
I enclose 10¢ (to cover postage and packing) for samples of all Pond’s Creams 
and three different shades of Pond’s New Face Powder as checked. 
I prefer 3 different LIGHT shades of powder [1] 
I prefer 3 different DARK shades [) 


NAME 


STREET. : ag = 


PROVINCE 
All rights reserved by Pond's Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


cITy 
Made in Canada 
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Experiment 
in Adoption 


(Continued from page 19) 





tainly suffered from no sense of inferiority 
then. He had enough confidence in himself 
to believe that the world would satisfy his 
needs, and he was a voracious eater and an 
ill-tempered one. 

It was almost as though he were finding 
in food the satisfaction of all his other appe- 
tites. He ate quickly and gluttonously, and 
when food was withheld from him. because 
of his too rapid consumption, or refused 
because he had reached the end of his meal, 
he would bang his head violently and repeat- 
edly against the back of his high baby chair, 
turn round and glare at the offending tim- 
ber, and yell his protest. 


COULD WE come to regard John as our 
own? Or as much our own as any child can 
possibly be the property of its parents? 

It seemed to us, in our unpossessive atti- 
tude that I have tried to make clear in these 
pages, that it was just as important, if not 
more important, that John should be able to 
regard us as his. We had little doubt in our 
minds that we could bring this about. 

It is anything but the case that a child 
knows his own parents. It is a nice idea that 
you can put a very tiny baby among a 
crowd of women and the baby will instantly 
know and choose his own mother. He will do 
nothing of the kind. Every woman who can 
give him a sense of security and well-being 
is his mother. A baby only wants security 
and love. He wants confidence, in his vast 
world of inferiority, that someone is there 
to help and protect him. It does not matter 
whether it is a mummy, or a nanny, or what. 
Any woman who gives him protection and 
security, whether she be his mother in law 
or in act, is his godhead. 

We all know those fussy women who, see- 
ing a child in the care of a black nanny, or a 
Chinese amah, or an Indian ayah, exclaim: 
“How can any woman let her child be looked 
after by a colored woman?” In most cases 
the native woman is actually more a mother 
to the child than his own mother; and we all 
know, or have heard of, the Scotch nanny 
who remains virtually the mother of her 
employers’ home to the end of her days, tak- 
ing not only the child as her charge, but 
usually the mother and father as well. 

I have known children who, when ill, 
would not have their mother near them, and 
would whine with aversion if she were fool- 
ish enough to insist. In their suffering they 
leaned naturally and instinctively to their 
nanny, who had always given them a sense 
of confidence when their mother had been 
aloof and separate and almost unreal. Their 
mothers have resented the children’s obvious 
disinclination for them, or have misunder- 
stood it. “I can’t understand it,” they say. 
“The child actually seems to prefer nanny 
to me.” And all their feminine feelings are 
outraged. They put the child’s aversion 
down to the undue influence of the nanny 
and wonder why Fate should treat them so 
unkindly. 

It is in this instinctive clinging of the 
child to his protector that the great hope for 
adoption lies. If the child comes into the 
home young enough, his adopted parents are 
indeed his parents if they can give him con- 
fidence and security through their affection 
and care. 

So we felt that John might easily come to 
regard us as his, given the encouragement 
that we certainly thought we could give 
him. Could we be fair to him? Could we, if 
it came to passing judgment on him or on 
Diana, hold the balance evenly, and not dis- 
criminate in favor of her and too much 
against him? Would he be the butt of our 
own ingrown complexes, and she the object 
of our favors? Would we wince when he 
banged his knee as we shuddered when she 


cut her hand? Would we watch him, calmly, 
when he made his first stumbling adventur- 
ous steps across the floor where once we had 
watched Diana, our hearts in our mouths, 
make the same perilous journey? 

Of course we did not know whether we 
could or could not. We did not feel like that 
or even think like that. I phrase the sen- 
tences as I see them ‘: the minds of other 
people. They were not really in our own. 


We Tell Diana 


WE PREPARED Diana for John’s advent 
by telling her about the new baby brother 
of her cousin Angela. Angela was several 
years older than Diana. The two girls had 
met several times and always Diana had 
been inclined to shape her behavior on the 
older girl’s conduct. Diana was passing 
through the phase of imitating all the older 
children with whom she came in contact. 
She listened with interest when first we 
told her about Angela’s baby and asked 
innumerable questions about him. We 
planted no other seed in her mind but this. 
We did not say, ‘““Wouldn’t you like to have 
a little brother?” Or, “It would be nice if 
you had a little brother, Diana.”” We told 





John did not play much. 


her about Angela’s baby brother, and 
Diana’s brains and imagination did the rest. 
We referred to that baby brother of Angela’s 
on several occasions. We did not tell the 
whole story of his arrival at once, or con- 
tinually harp on the subject, but spaced out 
our casual information about him so as to 
sustain her interest without boring her or 
making her suspicious. 

On the first occasion we referred to him 
we simply mentioned that he had arrived. 
After that we told her that he was to be 
called Richard. If she asked any questions 
about him we answered them. Diana got 
information from us about Richard just as 
she got information about other things— 
about houses and toys and horses and boats 
and so on. 

He was quite incidental to our conversa- 
tion. But very soo Diana said: “I wanta 
baby brother.” 

I was not present the first time she said 
this, but Marjorie met the request casually 
and said doubtfully that she really did not 
know if daddy could supply one. 

“But I want a baby brother,” Diana 
insisted, keener because of the doubt. 

“Well, I’ll see if daddy can get one,’’ Mar- 
jorie conceded. 

“Oh, daddy can get one,” Diana said 
confidently. 

We did not refer to young Richard again, 
or to Diana’s baby brother, but soon she 
was back at the subject. 

“I think I'd like a baby brother,’”’ she said 
to both of us one evening just before going 
to bed. ‘‘A baby brother like Angela’s baby 
Richard.” 

“Would you, darling?” Marjorie said 
casually. 

“Yes, I would.” 

“Well—”’ Marjorie and I looked at each 
other doubtfully. “What do you think, 
daddy?” asked Marjorie. 

Diana looked very anxious, 


“I think we might be able to find one,’ 
I said. 

“Oh, I think you would, daddy,” said 
Diana. ‘I want one.” 

Shortly after this, telling her that she was 
a big girl now, we bought a larger cot for 
her. At the same time Marjorie changed 
round the bedrooms so that Diana could 
sleep in the nursery alone. She had previ- 
ously slept in the smaller cot in her mother’s 
bedroom. 

Soon afterward she had a little table and 
chair bought or her, and so gave up her high 
chair at meal times. These preparations 
were made gradually, with no mention of 
any baby. We did our best to avoid any 
connection between these two things—the 
larger cot, with its consequent removal to 
the nursery, and the arrival of the little 
table and chair—and the coming of the new 
baby. 

We encouraged her, however, on every 
possible occasion to mention her baby 
brother, and the day came when we told her 
that very soon we should be able to arrange 
for a baby brother for her. She received the 
news with delight. 

We suggested that as she was such a big 
girl now, and had a big cot all to herself, she 
could let her new brother have her old cot 
and her old and discarded high chair for 
meals. This went down quite well. There 
was not much else that we could do to pre- 
pare her. The suggestion that she should 
have a baby brother had come from Diana 
herself. It was on her behalf, and at hér 
request, that daddy had done his best and 
succeeded in obtaining a baby boy. 

By this time, also, she had seen Angela’s 
brother, Richard, and obviously liked him; 
had prodded him with her finger, had em- 
braced him maternally, and had shown all 
the usual evidences of interest and affection. 
I think now that it was a pity she had seen 
Richard. He was only a very tiny baby that 
she could cuddle and mother. And the new 
John in her own life was ten months old. 
She must have had in her mind a picture of 
something rather like Richard. She prob- 
ably expected her brother to be an exact 
replica of Richard. 

But when the day came and Marjorie 
arrived at the front door, carrying John, 
there was anything but disappointment in 
Diana. The meeting between the two child- 
ren was touching. Diana, eager and flushed 
with excitement, welcomed John with out- 
stretched arms, and of her own accord she 
kissed him softly on the face. 

“Baby brother, baby brother,” she said 
several times, and her eyes were very lovely 
things to see. 


First Tea-Party 


JOHN ARRIVED just before teatime, and 
almost at once, inevitably, he became the 
centre of things. We could hardly have 
avoided this had we tried, and we certainly 
did not try very much. It was scarcely 
possible not to have the whole attention of 
the house focused on the new arrival, at 
least in the period immediately following his 
welcome. 

Diana was tremendously interested in 
him, and we pointed out all his good points 
to her, thinking to interest her and gain her 
affection for him. We were anxious— 
possibly too anxious—that she should see 
him as we saw him. We drew her attention 
to his toes, to his tiny nails, to his bright blue 
eyes, to his lovely smile. 

Gladys, the maid, came in to admire him. 

“Show Gladys your new brother, Diana,” 
someone said. 

She was very pleased to do so. ‘This is 
John, Gladys,” she said. ‘‘He’s my new 
baby brother.” 

Gladys answered with sincerity: 
isn’t he a lovely baby!” 

Gladys is very fond of babies and there 
was genuine enthusiasm in her voice. 

“Yes, he is nice,’’ Diana agreed. 

Gibbs, the gardener, was called in to see 
him. 

“What do you think of him, Gibbs?” | 
asked. 

Gibbs was enthusiastic also: ‘“‘What a fine 
little fellow !—He 7s a bonny baby.” 
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John didn’t mind all this attention. He 
liked it. He smiled charmingly up into every 
face, and was obviously willing to receive all 
the homage he could get. He was a little 
cool only with Diana. 

Diana’s own first rapturous warmth and 
softness had worn off a little, too. The two 
children looked at each other with great 
interest, but now a little casually, a little 
aloofly. They seemed to be taking stock of 
each other, seeing points through their baby 
eves which their elders ignored, or were 
blind to. 

Diana poked a tentative finger into John’s 
cheek. He promptly pushed it away. She 
wasa little disconcerted by this. She had not 
anticipated a rebuff for her approach. She 
was beginning to realize, I think, that he 
was a little bigger than she had expected. 

This slight welcoming fuss over John 
continued during teatime which, as it was 
his first teatime, we turned into quite a 
party. He sat up in the high chair that had 
once been Diana’s, and we fed him. Diana 
sat at her small table and chair, and fed 
herself. 

It was inevitable that the baby being fed 
received most of the attention. John, the 
hungry, rather gluttonous eater that I have 
indicated, made himself heard when his 
needs were not being met. At any time, he 
would have demanded the attention, but on 
this particular occasion he got it from every- 
body and demanded it as well. It was a new 
experience for him to sit on a high chair 
and bawl for food and find his demands so 
readily answered. He did not grow satisfied 
on the experience; he grew more insistent 
and exacting. As I have said, it was rather a 
party this first teatime. We wanted him to 
feel at home among us. We went out of our 
way to make his welcome jolly and satisfying 
and reassuring. 

Diana helped to feed him. She put into 
his mouth a piece of cake, and chuckled 
when she felt his gums. Again she tried to 
poke his cheek with her finger. John pushed 
her away. He would have none of it. Like 
most babies, he wanted to see what it was 
that was touching him on the cheek. He 
was really afraid of the touch: he wanted to 
get an arm’s length away from it so that he 
could see what it was. 

Diana went back to her little chair and 
table. John followed her speculatively with 
his eyes. 

On the whole, everything seemed to have 
gone off well at this first party. John 
enjoyed his petted welcome, Diana seemed 
to like her baby brother, and the rest of the 
family liked John. He needed a great deal of 








+ + + « disconcerted by his rebuff, 


bringing out, a tremendous reinforcement 
of his confidence, a lot of exercise to tighten 
him up physically —he had far too much 
fat. But his possibilities were apparent to 
everyone, and his charm was obvious and 
all-conquering. There was a fine, likable 
personality somewhere in this little fellow 
that was only waiting to be developed. 
After tea, there was play. John did not 
play much-——he had not the confidence to 
but he watched intently in his concentrated 
[Continued on page 58} 
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ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE! 


But it’s an accepted medical 
fact. Children burn more 
energy daily than average 
adults ... yet can store 
less than half the day’s need. 
Doctors say,"Cream of Wheat 
for energy protection!” 


energy as 


Will your child escape the dangers of 


It’s a problem that confronts every 
mother .. . every day! 

Each round of the clock finds 
youngsters using up energy like 
athletes. Yet their small systems 
can store up only half their needs 
for a single day! 

Colds, nervousness, fatigue, and 
serious illness threaten at the hint 
of a drop in the energy supply. 

Eminent medical men warn against 
the danger. They lay down three 
simple rules for keeping your child 
safe, healthy, full of cab site 

First: sound sleep —the more the 
better. Second: lots of fresh air and 
sunshine. Third: plenty of easy di- 
gesting energy food ... Cream of 
Wheat for breakfast regularly! 

Cream of Wheat is made of the best 
hard Canadian wheat, specially puri- 
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CREAM OF WHEAT ¢:") 
oF \ } 
Keeps energy up . . . fights lowered resistance ¥. 1 
\ < t \ 

CREAM OF WHEAT IS NEVER SOLD LOOSE IN BAGS, ONLY wee | | 

IN THIS BOX— Made in Canada from Canadian Wheat WuHeat Vv 


Get a whole set of it! The exciting Coronet Pat- 
tern, manufactured in heavy silver plate by well- 
known Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd. Take advantage of 


lowered resistance? 


fied. It supplies abundant energy to 
steady resistance... to assure natu- 
ral weight gains ...to bring sturdy 
growth. And it puts this energy to 
work at once. Digestion starts right 
in the mouth! 


Millions of thriving children are 
evidence of the effectiveness of 
delicious Cream of Wheat. For two 
poe it has been a special 

oon to those with delicate systems. 


Protect your child’s energy with 
Cream of Wheat every one of these 
cold mornings. The hygienic pack- 
ages in which it comes are ¢riple- 
sealed against the germy dust and 
contaminations aches found in bulk 
cereals in loose bags and bins. The 
cost is little more than one half cent 
a serving. The Cream of Wheat 
Corporation, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Gleaming new Silver for your table... 
SEE THE MARVELOUS OFFER ON THE CREAM OF WHEAT PACKAGE YOU BUY TODAY 


Why more doctors recom- 
mend Cream of Wheat 
than any other cereal 


® Gives rich energy faster than 


any other type of cereal that is 
commonly served. 





® Digests more easily, even inthe 
case of delicate systems, than any 
other type of cereal in general use. 


@ Builds up resistance against 
common colds and illness. Promotes 
steady, natural gains in weight. 


— 


@ Heat treated for purity by sci- 
entific means. Two servings cost 
only about one cent. 


this wonderful offer described on the Cream of | 
Wheat box now! And here’s a happy thought: save 
on gifts and bridge prizes —give this exquisite silver! 
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Taverner was, of course, after her money, 
they showed little concern in the possibilities . 
of the intimacy. 

It was said on all sides of Taverner that he 
was destined to go far. He had brains; he 
had an eye for opportunities and pursued all 
that came his wavy with force and science; he 
had a sense of the fitness of things and real- 
ized that it is human nature to take a man 
at his own price till this is proved to be false. 
Taverner was popular, especially with 
women; though here and there an older man 
maintained a noncommittal silence if his 
popularity was mentioned. But first, last 
and all the time, he made no secret of the 
fact that what he wanted was Eve Cameron, 
and everyone expected that in due course he 
would get her. Yet he had made clear always 
that he would not ask her till he could 
support her, if not in the “style to which 
she was accustomed,” at least adequately as 
a rising lawyer’s wife. He had been for 
several years in the firm of Bainbridge and 
Lassidiére, the Cameron family lawyers. 

He came straight across to her. ‘Hullo, 
Evorie. Hope I’m not butting in. I had to 
see Mr. Bainbridge before he goes home for 
the day and it’s Saturday and I’ve some 
news for you; so I thought I’d kill two birds. 
I thought perhaps you and I might celebrate 
my luck. Guess what?” 

“I don’t know. You’ve always something 
new.” 

“Well, I’m a partner now. They’ve let me 
in for a share of the business. Not much, but 
it’s the start.” 

Evorie’s face lit up. “Oh, I’m so glad for 
you, Jack. You’ve worked so hard; you 
deserve everything that ever comes to you.” 

“Well, you know there’s only one thing 
that I really want, and if this keeps up some 
day there won’t be any reason why I 
shouldn’t ask for it, will there, Evorie?”’ 

Evorie blushed but met his gaze without 
self-consciousness. One thing she liked 
about him was his frankness, and that he 
treated her as though she was quite poor 
and not part heiress to Canada’s greatest 
fortune. He dropped his voice. ‘“‘Let’s get 
out of this, shall we? I haven’t seen you for 
ages. How about a drive and dinner some- 
where out of town? Let’s go up to the 
music room and talk it over.” 

Hamish, inevitable glass in hand, hailed 
him. Hamish was the only one of the family 
who denied himself the satisfaction of 
patronizing Taverner. “Hi! Hullo, Jack. 
C’m on an’ have a drink. We're holding a 
wake here. Didn’t you know?” 

With a glance of comical despair at 
Evorie, Taverner answered him in his own 
spirit. 

“Wake, eh!’ His tone held exactly the 
correct note to convey his respect for the 
dead head of the house, while at the same 
time not commenting adversely on the 
levity with which his grandson Hamish 
obviously regarded his demise. 

“Oh! Ha! I didn’t mean that exactly, 
though there’s no sense in glooming over 
things, is there? Granddad would have been 
the last to want it. It’s the wake of the good 
old days we’re holding, when the world was 
our oyster. Now it’s nothing but a stinkin’ 
clam.” 

Jack laughed. “I’m afraid I don’t under- 
stand, Ham.” 

“Well, the king of Canada—his enemies 
once had called Rod Cameron that—died 
busted. Ten thousand apiece is all he left 
us. Ten thousand measly bucks between us 
and honest labor.” 

Taverner concealed his startled surprise. 
Ten thousand a year apiece, eh? Precious 
little that, with all old Rod had. Still—that 
much now, and his daughters would not live 
for ever; when they were gone . . . He said 


judicially, ‘Ten thousand a year, Hamish, 
takes digging up, these days. What d’you 
suppose—”’ 

“A year!” Ham howled. “I only wish it 
was. No! Cash. Ten thousand cash apiece. 
That’s all there is, there ain’t no more. Can 
you believe it?” 

Taverner couldn’t. He stared with 
astonishment that was momentarily quite 
unconcealed. Hamish seized his arm. ‘So 
I’m going to give a party. In fact I’ve 
started now. Bymeby we'll go out to lunch 
at the club and spread ourselves. My idea is 
to forget about this as long as possible. 
Anything might happen before the cash 
runs out. You never can tell. Anyway that’s 
how I’m playing it. Come on now.” 


EVORIE SLIPPED away alone. Ham was 
a thoughtless fool. Jack would escape soon 
from him and join her in the music room, 
where he had suggested they should go. She 
went upstairs and sat down to wait. But it 
was half an hour before he came; and then he 
burst in on her, somewhat flushed, with 
Hamish and her ethereal blonde cousin, 
Sabina, in tow. Ham was frankly drunk; 
Sabina’s eyes were bright and she giggled 
incessantly. 

“Come on, Eve.” Hamish hailed her. 
“This is a wake. Wake up an’ join us: note 
the pun, people. Goin’ to the club for 
lunch.” 

She looked at Taverner in surprise. He 
said: ‘Come on, Evorie. They all want to 
have some fun. It will celebrate my promo- 
tion, too.” 

“What? You promoted!” Hamish cried, 
“Thank heaven someone’s flourishing.” 

“Sort of. I’m a partner now. Two anda 
half per cent of the profits added to my 
salary.”” There was a sting in his voice that 
none but Evorie noticed, a bitter note that 
hurt and troubled her. 

She said: “I don’t think I care to, Jack, 
really. You go, if you feel like it, with Ham 
and the others. I’d rather be here quietly 


this afternoon.” She gave him a smile that 
was both an invitation and a promise.” 

“No?” said he. ‘“That’s too bad, Evorie. 
But sometimes one doesn’t feel like a crowd. 
P’raps you will be better without me; you'll 
feel all right tomorrow; see if you don’t. See 
you then, shall I?” 

“Come on then, you two,’ Hamish in- 
sisted. ‘If Eve won’t come, she won't. Let’s 
go.” The three of them clattered out, leav- 
ing Evorie gazing after them uncertainly, a 
bit surprised and mystified, and more than a 
little hurt. Presently she went up slowly to 
her room. 


EVORIE’S BEDROOM differed from any 
other in that house of size and luxury. She 
had chosen it herself; it was small and dainty 
and it harbored a feeling of remoteness and 
of sanctuary. There was pale-yellow flow- 
ered chintz, crisp muslin curtains and furni- 
ture of 1 more stately generation; and the 
scent of lavender hung in it faintly. A 
canary in its cage greeted her with friendly 
piping and she went across to look up at the 
sprightly bird. She was a little pale from the 
emotion of the day, her eyes big and rather 
troubled. Standing with her face raised to 
the cage, youthful, straight limbed and 
strong, the promise of a glorious maturity 
showed in the budding curves of her form; 
the line of her jaw was clean and firm against 
the sky. 

By and by she sat down on the window 
sill, to gaze across the treetops on the splen- 
did grounds and the rolling countryside 
beyond to the low purple mountains in the 
distance, thinking of her grandfather, of the 
romance that had been his life and which 
now was ended, and of his last thoughts, 
written in the weakness of approaching 
death, alone and with none to give him aid 
or sympathy. Evorie had always possessed 
a vivid awareness of the romance of her 
native land. The tales of its pioneers and 
architects, Champlain, La Verendrye, the 
Sieur de Frontenac, had been the favorite 





A LEGEND 


by Elva M. Shortreed 


Raggedy Anne comes dancing down 
Through windy streets and the dusty town 
As elfin wild as a gypsy child — 

And her twinkling feet as bare and brown! 


And the ways are narrow, the roof-tops high 
And over the street is a patch of sky 

Where a white gull wings and downward flings 
To Raggedy Anne a throaty cry.... 


Now — over the hill! 


For the sea is there 


And the salt sea breeze that is everywhere 
And a wild bird blown, and a mermaid's throne 
And the flash of sun on a mermaid's hair! 


And Raggedy Anne, through the mist of spray 
Blows her a kiss, and can hear her say 

"Come away! Come, dear! Won't you ever hear? 
For the sea's a-calling you, come, today!" 


And Reggedy Anne, in a mad-cap chase ® 


Can see all the gay !ittle white-caps race 
Her eyes all bright with a strange delight 
And a pixy smile on her piquant face! ( 

oS 


In the quaint old town, where the wind is strong 
They say how the "fay" child danced along, 
They tell, enthralled, how the sea-folk called 





Till the child was lost with the mermaid's sona! asf 2 


And once in a hundred years, they say, 

The mermaid sings, and the mothers pray — 
For a child goes down through the dusty town 
When the sea-folk call, "Come away! Away!" 
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reading of her childhood. At the family 
camp in the woods by Three Rivers she saw 
alwavs on the majestic waterway, not the 
white and the sleek mahogany of 
modern pleasure craft, but the long, gliding 
birch-barks of Huron and Iroquois, the 
clumsy York boats with their singing 
vovageurs, the lumber rafts with their gay- 
ceintured men of the river. 

Old Rod! His life had been romantic as 
any tale ever told of trapper or coureur-de- 
bois or booted setgneur. She thought of his 
vagrant years before he grew to be the 
Montreal financial giant, of the stark and 
roaring Dawson days, of the time after that 
when there was free range in Bow River 
Valley in the purple foothills of the Rockies 
and he ran ten thousand head, of his coal 
finds in Alberta and the gangs of yellow- 
headed immigrants from Central Europe he 
had driven to work there by the sheer force 
of his will and muscle, and of the thundering 
white falls in Quebec that of late years he 
had harnessed. 

And the end of it all had been that he 
should die old and alone in his bed with 
none to comfort him in his remorse for some 
tragedy that had returned out of the long- 
dead years to torture him. What had it been 
that could so wring his dour and rugged 
heart? 

She thought of the words that Bainbridge 
had read out so solemnly, of Donovan and 
Jingling Creek, and the Yukon in ’98. 

Where was Jingling Creek and who was 
Donovan? What had been done on some 
forgotten gravel-bar that after almost forty 
years could wring a cry of agony from old 
Rod Cameron? 

Bainbridge had said that he would leave 
the book in the library table drawer; impul- 
sively she got up and ran downstairs to 
examine it. Yes, there it was, a copy of 
Barrie’s plays, which the old man loved. 

She sank down on a chair and read the 
faltering message through, and its poignancy, 
the loneliness and the longing of it sank into 
her heart. 


sails 


“. , . too late and everything is lost 
. . . | would crawl on my knees to wipe 
this sin from my immortal soul . 
tell Donovan I did not know . . . give 
me back my honor. . .” 


As she read the despairing words there 
came to her a vision of the library just after 
Bainbridge had done reading: Bertha and 
Florence, his own flesh and blood, gazing at 
each other with their chagrin dominating 
their expression. Hamish with the glass 
at his lips, the selfish dismay and indignation 
on her cousins’ faces, and suddenly she 
blushed with shame for them. 

“Give me back my honor.”’ Not one of 
them had had a thought for the old man’s 
remorse, for the fact that he died ashamed, 
too late to remedy whatever wrong it was 
revealed to him that he had done. Not one 
had been concerned for his honor, which was 
also their own honor, or for his soul that he 
would have crawled on hands and knees to 
cleanse. 

Her lip shook and a tear ran down her 
face, to fall on the book and turn bright 
purple the indelible pencil-writing, and she 
gazed before her for a long time with eyes 
that did not see. 

But presently her head came up with the 
light of splendid inspiration shining on her 
face. She sprang up, went to the bookcases 
and dragged from a shelf an enormous 
geographical gazetteer,so heavy that it broke 
from her grasp and thumped on the carpet. 
Opening it at a map of Alaska she lay face 
down on the floor and perused it eagerly. 


IT WAS not till late that evening that the 
party came back from the country club. 
Evorie had dined alone with Aunt Bertha, a 
stilted, uncomfortable occasion, through 
which the older woman sat tight-lipped, 
dissatisfaction rampant on the mask that 
was her face. 

They were together afterward in the big 
west room, Bertha sitting bolt upright in the 
shadow, gazing in disapproving silence at 
the mauve of dusk that spread among the 

{Continued on page 34} 
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pected, and she was aware of instant trust 
and liking for this self-possessed young man. 
“Why, I should love it,” she replied on the 
impulse. ‘But I’ve my baggage. How 
about that?” 

“Cinch. She’s built for freighting. Come 
and take a look.” 

At the end of the wharf a new, broad- 
bellied cabin monoplane with brilliant 
scarlet hull and yellow wings was nosed up 
on a slip. “Slick, isn’t she?’’ her owner 
ventured, with obvious and boyish pride. 
Then, with a burst of confidence: “If you 
do come with me it’ll be a break. You see, 
freighting—dogs and canoe and scow—and 
trapping, are my business. When I was 
through university there was no hope of any 
job a man would care about and so I came 
back here where I belong. But I could see 
that planes were the coming thing. I came 
into a little money and I saved a year or two 
and then put my shirt on one of my own. 
Just flew her up from Seattle. But one way 
and another I ran things pretty fine and till I 
make some money I’m darned close to broke. 
Your fare would be a godsend.” 

She looked at him—big, soft, steady grey 
eyes into hot and vivid blue. ‘All right then. 
It’sa bargain. When do we go?” 

“Say, you’re a sport. Could you be ready 
by tomorrow; say, ten o’clock?”’ 

“Easily. © When shall you want my 
baggage?” 

He eyed her speculatively and with un- 
guarded admiration. “‘You’re a stranger up 
here, aren’t you? You’ve never been in 
Dawson?” 

“‘Never.” 

Words seemed to fail him then; he stood 
regarding her somewhat quizzically, and all 
at once it came to her how utterly alone, 
how ignorant and ill-equipped she was for 
the task that she had undertaken. ‘You 
see,” she began; stopped, blushed, and then 
with a burst of confidence explained her 
mission, not the reason for it, merely the 
search itself. 

When she had done, he stared at her with 
mingled curiosity and admiration. He said, 
“A man called Donovan, who was in the 
Yukon with Rod Cameron in ’98. A darned 
cold trail to follow. You a relative of this 
Donovan’s, then?” 

“I’m Rod Cameron’s granddaughter.” 

The young man whistled. ‘‘Rod Cameron’s 
granddaughter, eh.” 

“Yes, he left a message fer Donovan which 
I’m going to deliver if I can. Did you ever 
hear of such a man, ora place called Jing- 
ling Creek?” 

“Never knew a Donovan at all up here; 
and there are more creeks in the back 
country than fleas on a malamute, and most 
of ’em have half a dozen different names. 
You’ve some job on your hands. You might 
be in there quite a while. You properly fixed 
for that? Furs, cash and everything?” 

“I’ve money; and this is my fur coat that 
I’m wearing.” 

He shook his head. “‘No good. You'll need 
more than that, lots more, mitts and things. 
And don’t buy furs inside or they’ll rob you. 
This is the place to outfit. Look here, I don’t 
want to horn in but I'd be glad to steer you 
round. I’ll have to get off tomorrow but 
there’s time to shop today.” 

“Oh, would you? I do wish you would. 
I’m just beginning to realize what I’ve 
tackled,” she said ruefully. ‘“You’re going to 
prove a godsend.” 

“You and me both! If you knew just how 
broke I am you’d be surprised. This looks 
like at last a manifestation of the compensa- 
tory law: I learned about that at college. I’ve 
been wondering when some of that old stuff 
was going to be of use to me.”” He broke off 
again into his disarming, friendly grin. 


AT TEN O’CLOCK next morning she met 
Martin Yorke on the slipway. ‘Well, now 
you're for it,” was his greeting, ‘“‘How you 
feelin’?” 

‘A bit nervous, I’m afraid. My breakfast 
tasted like hay. It’s my first flight, you 
know.” 

“You'll be O.K. once we’re up.” He 
opened the door of the closed-in-cabin and 
put her into an upholstered seat behind the 
pilot’s cockpit. It was amply wide enough 


for two big people; behind it again was the 
freight compartment with the baggage. He 
got in, slammed the door, fiddled with the 
gear a moment and then signed to a man 
outside who shoved at the nose and the 
airplane curtsied as it slipped back and was 


fully waterborne. A dinghy towed her 
round and clear of the clutter of small craft 
at the slipway. Abruptly the engine roared 
to life, was throttled down, to boom on 
steadily in a warming run while Yorke taxied 
out. Then the boom rose to a roar, the roar 
surged into thunder and the view from the 
windows was obscured by flying water. The 
rush of sea underneath the hull gave place 
to the intermittent thump of wave-tops, 
which ceased abruptly with the sheets of 
flying spray, and with the water on the 
windows streamed back by the rush of wind 
the plane took the air and went into a long | 
turning climb. 

When he had levelled out York turned 
and handed her a headphone and mouth- 
piece, signing her to watch him don his own. 

“This is a piece of sheer extravagance,” his | 
voice said in her ear. “Took most of my | 
margin. But I hate flyin’ dumb all the time, 
or writin’ notes. Be warm inside in a minute; | 
exhaust heater; all modern conveniences.”’ 

By and by he remarked: ‘Better than the 
way your granddad and this Donovan 


crossed Chilkoot Pass in ’98.” | 
She nodded. Her seat was roomy and well | f 


upholstered, the cabin warm and cosy; 
below her she could see the maze of fjords 
blue among the dark green and grey of 
timbered mountains, with the first snow of 
the year white upon their crests. She 
thought of the tales of Dyea and Sheep 
Camp on the Chilkoot, of the grim struggle 
up the White Pass where men fell and 
froze beside the trail and none stopped to aid 
them, of the horrors of Dead Horse Gulch, 
and of the long travail downstream, Lake | 
Linderman and Bennett, the crazy rapids, | 
Miles Canyon, Squaw, Five Finger, which 
took each its tragic toll before the strongest 
won to Dawson. 

By and by they went above the clouds. 
Yorke’s voice said: “I’ve been thinking over 
this affair of yours. If there’s one man who 
can tell you anything it’s old Grigi Kurlov. | 
He’s been in Dawson since the start and 
though he’s supposed to be rollin’ rich he 
stays in just the same. They say he remem- 
bers everyone he’s done business with and 
that if you owe him money, no matter how 
old the debt, he can quote you the amount to 
the nickel, plus compound interest to date, 
the moment your name is mentioned. If he 
can’t give you a lead, heaven knows who 
can.” 

Once the thrill was over, the flight proved | 
strangely unexciting; the view below was a 
monotony of white-topped ridge and tim- 
bered slope with streams in all the valleys. 
Sometimes Yorke talked, sometimes she 
dozed, while the time drew into hours till at | 
last the plane took the water of the Yukon | 
close before the flat between the sullen 
tundras where stood Dawson City. 


THERE WAS little in the place to recall the | 
roaring days when it had been the richest 
town in Canada; its ten thousand people had 
been reduced to one thousand. It wasa mere 
dreary little wooden town in an empty 
valley, and as after a meal and a rest at the 
“hotel” Yorke steered her through the new 
snow of the streets toward Grigi Kurlov’s, a 
sense of dreariness, of futility, a sinking in 
her stomach gripped her. All at once her 
mission seemed to be meaningless, almost 
ridiculous even; she wished devoutly she was 
back in Montreal, in her chintz-hung and | 
fragrant room with her books around her; 
and then Martin Yorke looked down and | 
smiled at her, and the world was a friendly 
place again. 
Old Grigi Kurlov’s store was one of those | 
emporia of second-hand equipment common 
to all frontier towns; dog harness, clothes, 
toboggans, furs, snowshoes, tents, box- | 
stoves, firearms and mining gear piled in 
serried rows and masses in a big frame build- 
ing with a box-stove in the centre. An 
ancient Muscovite in a greasy skull-cap 
shuffled from some murky hide in the rear | 
and peered at them above his horn-rimmed | 

















She found the way to beat 


“TATTLE-TALE GRAY!” 
& SHAT TATTLE TALE GRAY 
ITS A SHAME! ¢ rT 


HEAVENS! SHE MEANS |} 
MY MARY ANN’S DRESS 


Ui r. 





IT HAD ME WILD TILL} 

7 FOUND HOW TO LIC 

“~) COME IN AND I'LL GIVE 
YOU THE LOW-DOWN 


| WONDER — 
WHAT 1S p 

f TATTLE-TALE & 
GRAY ? 





YOU'RE LUCKY, EDITH. | 
AND’ TRICK SOAPS” LEAVE BITS 
SO WHITEs eau OF DIRT STUCK IN THE CLOTHES. 
THAT'S WHAT CAUSES 
TATTLE -TALE GRAY. 


BUT HERE'S THE SOAP I USE NOW - 


REAT/ 1'Lt GET SOME 
FELS-NAPTHA. SMELL IT- AND SEE c 


FELS- NAPTHA RIGHT AWAY 


| WHY IT GETS OUT ALL THE DIRT— 


THERE'S LOTS OF NAPTHA IN THAT 
MARVELOUS — 


THANKS TO YOU 
AND FELS-NAPTHA / 


i 


Yes! It makes “tattle-tale gray” scamper off 
forever—it makes clothes dazzling white! 

Yet it’s safe for everything! That’s the beauty 
of Fels-Naptha Soap. 

You'll love the way its lively creamy suds 
hustle out dirt-—even grimiest dirt. You'll love 
the way it makes clothes wear and wear—how 
gentle it is to your filmiest chiffons and silk 
stockings. 

Fels-Naptha is kind to hands, too—for there’s 
soothing glycerine in every bar. Get a few bars 


today!... Fels & Co. 


THERE / THAT DRESS 
SHINES LIKE SNOW 


ITS WONDERFUL THE 

WAY FELS-NAPTHA 

WASHES DAINTY THINGS, 
ax TOO ! 
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Hay Fever 


Mee a hay fever sufferer can point to a 
calendar and foretell almost to the day 
when his misery will begin. Often, he knows how 
long it will last. 

His acute distress is caused by pollen carried in 
the air from a particular kind of tree or grass or 
weed or, in rare instances, a flower. Some people 
may be affected by several types of pollen. Little 
or no relief may be secured until the particular 
types are known and proper measures are taken to 
immunize against them. 

It requires patience on the part of the sufferer and 
thoroughness and understanding on the part of 
his doctor to find out, in advance of the Bocca 
season, whether hay fever will be brought on by 
a tree in April or May, a grass in June or July, 
or a weed in August or September. 

One of the methods by which the doctor finds out 
which pollen causes hay fever consists of making a 
series of tiny scratches, about an eighth of an inch 
long, which penetrate the outer skin. He may 
make from eight to thirty tests, the number de- 
pending upon the variety of air-borne pollens in 
the patient’s locality. On each scratch the doctor 
applies one drop of a different pollen solution. If 
a particular pollen has caused past trouble, a 
slight, itching elevation will appear on the skin 
where the scratch was made. 

Based on the results of these tests, the doctor 
knows just what to do and when to begin to build 
up the immunity of his patient against the indi- 
vidual trouble-making pollen or pollens. 

Some stubborn cases do not yield to this immuniz- 
ing process, but a majority of hay fever patients 
have been made far more comfortable by it. Many 
of them have been relieved completely. 

The time to begin the battle against 1935 hay 
fever is now! 









dark green conifers, while Evorie at the 
piano wandered softly from one favorite 
passage to another. In a mysterious way the 
things she chose and the way she played 
them contrived to invest the room with a 
sense of peace and charm, even of glamor, 
that her aunt’s frigidity failed to dissipate, 
till it was shattered by the roar of high- 
powered cars up the drive, and in the hall 
the unheeding clatter of the young people’s 
return. 

They had raced their cars, lunched and 
played tennis, swum and dined; now they 
would get into evening dress and dance at a 
nightclub in town. They came trooping in, 
the girls limp and somewhat hollow-eyed, 
flinging themselves into chairs, and the men 
flushed and concealing their exhaustion, 
crowding round the side table. 

“Well, Eve, how’s your soul?’’ Hamish 
greeted her. She got up from the piano. 

“‘We women don’t have them. Ask Don 
and Arthur; they have souls. They admit it 
themselves.”” She smiled at him. ‘Look 
here, Ham, be serious for a minute. I’ve 
been thinking. About that stuff of grand- 
father’s—in the book, you know. Don’t you 
think we ought to do something about it, try 
and find this man Donovan and tell him 
what grandfather was so concerned about?”’ 

Hamish gave her a comical and puzzled 
look. Taverner, who had just come in, 
crossed the room curiously, while Tanys and 
Sabina regarded her with dispassionate 
expressions. 

Hamish said: ‘Holy smoke, what next! 
Thirty years ago it happened, didn’t he say? 
And up in the Yukon. What an absolutely 
potty idea!” 

“Well, I don’t think so. If it was so 
important to grandfather that he would 
write it while he was dying, that ought to be 
enough for us. We ought to do for him what 
he obviously would have done himself if he 
had lived.” 

“And what ’ud we use for money? You 
forget we’re broke. Private detectives and 
things cost like sin. And what for, anyway? 
It’s been buried all these years and the old 
man’s dead and gone with all his troubles. 
What the blazes can it matter?” 

She said slowly: ‘‘I see, Ham.”’ She looked 
round at the others: ‘“‘What do you think, all 
of you? Don’t you feel we ought to?” 

Tanys and Sabina simply stared at her as 
though she were a new and curious sort of 
insect. Arthur said: ‘Don’t you suppose 
we've enough on our minds already, figuring 
what we're possibly going to do, without 
exhuming grandfather’s obviously ques- 
tionable past?” 

Donald agreed with vehemence: ‘You 
said it. Why, who knows what sort of corpse 
we might dig up. Eve, you're nuts. I’ve 
always thought you were a bit and now I 
know it.” 

She looked at Taverner. He said: ‘Well, a 
thing like that’s just how you personally 
look at it. If it’s on your mind, it is, and 
it might turn out that you could do some- 
thing. And if you did you might be glad you 
had, and then again you might not. It’s 
darned hard to say, and everyone has to 
think a thing like that out for himself. But 
to let sleeping dogs lie isn’t a bad rule, I’ve 
always found.” 

Evorie’s grey eyes passed from one to 
another quite deliberately, seeing in them no 
sympathy, only amusement, ridicule and 
some resentment of her. 

She said: ‘Well, if it’s just a matter of 
opinion, then my opinion is emphatically 
that it should be as important to us as it 
was to grandfather, and he said he’d crawl 
on his hands and knees to tell this man he 
had been wrong. It isn’t a word you hear 
used much, honor, but he used it; it was the 
last word he used on earth. He also said he 
thought this Donovan was still alive, and if 
you won't do anything about it, then I will. 
If he can be found I’m going to find him and 
show him what grandfather wrote. If any- 
one wants to help, they can; if not, I'll 
tackle it alone.” 

Donald looked at his cousin with resigned 
exasperation. “Nuts!” he ejaculated. 
“Absolutely nuts!” 

Tanys passed her hand across her brow. 
“Some people do take life ’ard, don’t they. 
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What will you do after that, Eve; be 
a little missionary putting step-ins on the 
cannibals?” 

Aunt Bertha, who had been listening, now 
came over with her eyebrows raised. ‘And 
what exactly do you propose to do about it, 
may I ask?” 

“TI gather from that, aunt, that you’re not 
interested either?” 

“If there were the slightest need I hope I 
should not fail to do my duty. But it’s 
ridiculous to make an issue about something 
which, after all, is probably only an old 
man’s light-headed wandering, and which 
happened over thirty years ago.” 

“I quite understand, Aunt Bertha. Well, 
as Ham says, I shan’t be able to employ 
people and I'll have to do it myself. I’m 
through at McGill, and as soon as I can get 
the money grandfather left me I'll go up to 
Alaska and see if I can’t find this Donovan. 
Probably I shan’t. But I know I'll feel a 
worm for the rest of my life if I don’t have a 
darned good try.” 

She looked at Taverner, who said emphati- 
cally: “You're right, Eve. I think you’re 
absolutely right. Feeling as you do, it’s the 
only course you can take. I only wish I 
could go with you, but you'll realize that it 
simply isn’t possible. But if there’s anything 
at all that I can do from here to help, you 
know that you can count on me.” 

“Thank you, Jack. I was sure I could. I 
know you couldn’t leave your work on any 
such wild-goose chase, but it means a great 
deal to me that you understand. It’s going 
to be rather an adventure, isn’t it? I really 
don’t know much about Alaska.” 


AN AFTERNOON in the late fall discov- 
ered Evorie walking up and down the 
Skagway waterfront, near where the big 
ships from Vancouver land their mobs of 
summer tourists. Close by, a row of fishing 
schooners thrust inshore their yellow bow- 
sprits, and all around the deep blue arm of 
the Lynn Canal at whose tip lay the town 
the mountains crowded. Among the low 
hanging autumn mists their slopes rose, dar}. 
green, brown and mauve and amethyst, 
brooding, mysterious and darkly beautiful. 
Although the sun still shone brightly, the 
crystal air was cold almost to bitterness; for 
summer was more than past and not five 
hundred miles to the north the Arctic Circle 
ran. 

A sense of excitement, of glamor and of 
unreality possessed her, born of the beautiful 
and unfamiliar setting, of the long steamer- 
journey through the blue and crag-girt 
mazes of the inland passage, and of the fact 
that tomorrow she was starting yet farther 
northward, for the many-storied Yukon, 
scene of Rod Cameron’s tumultuous begin- 
nings. 

Two men were standing where the street 
met the waterfront, and she realized she was 
the subject of their interest. One of them 
pointed, whereupon the other left him, head- 
ing toward her. 

As he crossed the planking she was able to 
observe him, a well-built, active-looking 
young man in the working clothes of the 
country, brown overalls “‘stagged’’ off below 
the knee where they met his high-laced boots, 
clean blue shirt open on a copper-colored 
throat, brown canvas jacket. He was bare- 
headed; his black hair was short and crisp; 
he approached her without show of self- 
consciousness while at the corners of his 
dark blue eyes his weathered face crinkled 
in a disarming and companionable smile. 

“Excuse my butting in, but are you the 
young lady who's going in to Dawson?” 

Surprised, she answered with a note of 
interrogation: ‘“‘Yes?” 

“Well, it’s like this. I'm flying in to- 
morrow: my crate’s an amphibian and I 
must get the skis on her before there’s too 
much snow up there. It’s pretty late in the 
year and I can’t take the chance of waiting 
here for freight or passengers, so if you like 
I’ll carry you for the same price as you're 
going to pay. It might be a new experience 
for you; if not you’d save a lot of time and 
you’d be warm and comfortable. This time 
of year the trip down river can be kind oi 
tough.” 

The idea was as inviting as it was unex- 
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PIGEON-HOLED fashions are 

as old fashioned as crinolines— 

and twice as unrevealing. For a 

woman's charm lies partly in her 

"constant" inconsistency,” and 

partly in the individuality of her 

temperament. Why, then, do 

women — most women — classify 

the expression of their individuality 

according to that nebulous thing 

known as "type?" To spare them- 

selves the trouble of _ self - analysis. 

"I'm a blonde," one will say, “so of 

course, | don't wear brown," — forgetting 

entirely that the warm, creamy tones of her 

skin offer unique opportunities to wear colors 

which are indiscriminately labelled " brunette" 

shades. Or, what is worse, a brunette with a sallow 

skin, upon hearing that black and pink are going to be 
a fashionable combination for spring, may decide to wear 
it in order to be smart." Both points of view are wrong. 
Explore your personality — you'll find it an interesting task. 
Create for yourself an identity which reaches beyond the bar- 
riers of your self-made pigeon-hole. Learn to express your person- 
ality in small, subtle ways — with your make-up and with your 
dress — with the style of your hair and — very cautiously — 


with your mannerisms. 
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,...You can actually 


melt away that dead 
surtace skin.. that makes 
your skin so Rough and Dry” 





Here’s an interview with 
a dermatologist who explains 
exactly how this remarkable 
skin softener acts... 


“Whet makes skin look harsh, dry?” we 
asked a noted dermatologist. 
“‘Harshness — those rough blotches 


that mar your skin—are caused by dead, 
desiccated cells adherent to the surface 


skin,”’ he said. 
“‘How can they be corrected?” we asked. 


“You can melt them away with a 
keratolytic skin softener,” he replied. 





3 is 
AW 
The epidermis, or outer skin. Its sur- 


face consists of horny cells which dry, 
peeling off, causing roughness. 





“What do you mean by a keratolytic?”’ 
“A keratolytic is an agent that dis- 
solves keratin, a horny substance.” 


“How does such a skin softener act?” 
‘*When a cream possessing keratolytic 
properties is smoothed on the skin, dead, 
horny cells are dissolved. Then the skin 
appears soft, clear, alive.” 


So now it is known exactly how Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream works its wonders on 
the skin. It is a keratolytic cream and 
therefore actually melts away dry, horny 
cells. 

Film on,this fragrant skin softener 
after your nightly cleansing. Pat it over 
face, neck, hands, arms, elbows. It is so 
delicate you will not know that it is on. 
All the while it will be melting those old, 
dead cells. Then your skin will be re- 
vealed. Clear. Fine. Smooth as baby 
skin. With that same enchanting aura 
of radiant freshness. 

Makes powder cling ... During the 
day, this same feathery cream prevents 
chapping as well as relieves it. It lends a 
pearl-like texture to which powder and 
make-up cling with amazing permanence. 

If you long for smooth—fine—clear 
skin, send right off for the generous sup- 
ply of Pond’s Vanishing Cream to which 
this coupon entitles you. 





Tam Luh aes lel i: lil 
surface skin 


Dry, horny cells melted—skin 
is satin-smooth— transparent 


Mrs, Anthony J. Drexel IIT says: 
“Pond’s Vanishing Cream frees my 
skin of little roughnesses.”” 





Generous 10-Day Supply 


Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd., Dept. VB. 
167 Brock Ave., Toronto, Ont....I enclose 10¢ (for 
tage and packing) for 10 days’ supply of Pond’s 
anishing Cream with samples of 2 other Pond's 
Creams and special boxes of Pond’s Face Powder. 
I prefer 3 different LIGHT shades of powder 0 
I prefer 3 different DARK shades 0 





Name__ shia 


ea 


City_ Province. 
Made in Canada 


All rights reserved by Pond's Extract Co, of Canadsa, Ltd, 


glasses, and Evorie was filled with loathing. 

|The man was both senile and filthy, his 
mouth was a mere in-drawn slit between the 

| white bristle-covered jut of his chin and the 
| parchment-covered beak that was his nose. 

His hands were dirty talons, his back 
stooped; but from under brows of bushy 
white regarded her two black eyes whose 
brightness was in startling contrast with the 

| decay and squalor of the rest of him. They 

| were intense and coldly burning, and they 
glared and flickered like a cornered rat’s. 

Yorke said: ‘‘Hullo, Grigi. This lady 
needs some information and I’ve told her 
that if you can’t help her, likely no one can.” 

Kurlov made a sour and insolent grimace: 
“Information! I don’ geev no information. 
Don’ know noding, never did know noding. 

| Everybody know Grigi Kurlov don’ know 

|noding.”’ 

“Oh, it’s all right. Nothing like that at all. 
This lady is Rod Cameron's granddaughter. 
You knew him?” 

“Rod Cameron, the millionaire? Yeh, I 

| knew him, years ago v’en he vas broke. He’s 
dead, aind it? ’Ow much he leev?” 

Evorie said: “Mr. Kurlov, I’ve some 
business with a man called Donovan who 

| was here with Mr. Cameron in 98. They 
were at a place called Jingling Creek 
together. If you could help me find him 1 
should be deeply grateful.” 

| **Vot is der business?” 

| ‘That is personal, Mr. Kurlov,” she said 

coldly, striving to stifle her resentment. 

' The old Okhotsk trader rubbed his bristles 
with a skinny knuckle, stared at the floor, 
shot her a glance bright, sly and measuring. 
His tongue licked out of his gap-toothed 

'mouth and he spat revoltingly. At last he 
said: ‘“‘Donovan, heh? P’raps I know ’im. I 
don’ remember. ’Ow moch you geev if I 
maybe remember somedings?” 

“Fifty dollars.” 

“Say von hundred. Nod a benny less.” 

“Very well; that is if you give me actual 
information.” 

Kurlov considered, his black eyes never 
still. At last he said: 

“Vell, I tell you. Rod an’ this Donovan 
dey vos partners; dey work the nineteen 
above Bonanza an’ strike preety good. Ven 
dey wend oud dey didn’ go down reever with 
the steamer like the others; dey had ideas 
about prospectin’ the east slopes of de 
mountains and dey hit oud overland for 
Edmonton. Las t’ing I hear of dem dey 
weenter at Fort Seempson, nineteen hondred 
von. Rod Cameron he cut hees foot and 
couldn’ travel. Next thing I hear of heem 
he’s bossin’ coal war at Drumheller. But 
Donovan he’s trappin’ in that country 
afterward some time. My son buy his furs 
five, six year maybe. But I never hear no 
more of him dees feefteen years. Dat'’s all I 
know, young voman.”’ 

“And Jingling Creek?” 

“Never heard of heem,’’ Kurlov snapped 
surlily. 

She paid the man his money and escaped 
outside with relief. 

“Loathsome,” she ejaculated. ‘‘But we 
got something. We got quite a lot in fact. 
The next thing, obviously, is this Fort 
Simpson. Do you know where it is?” 

“Southeast, other side the mountains, 
where the Liard joins the Mackenzie and 
the land begins to open.” 

“Could you take me there?” 

He gazed at her with surprise and delight. 
‘“‘I—guess I could. I'll have to look it up on 
the map though. Come on down to the 
boat.” 

After a while he looked up from the map 
he had been studying. ‘* ’Bout five hours 
run, I figure. Have to go up a bit, too, to 
clear the mountains—-seven, eight thousand. 
With a light load do it easy.”’ 
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“Well, let me know what it will cost,” 
she smiled at him as his face fell. “‘It’s your 
profession now, isn’t it, flying people? Let’s 
start as soon as possible.” 

“Well, I'll have to get the skis on her, 
that’s all there is to hold me.” 


THEY HAD been in the air for hours and 
Evorie was curled up in the wide seat behind 
the pilot; her earphones were off and she was 
fast asleep. 

She was awakened by a sharp, repeated 
rocking of the ship, and sat up sleepy-eyed to 
find Yorke deliberately producing this with 
the stick. She looked out of the window, and 
saw neither sky nor earth, only a pearly 
grey nebulousness through which even the 
wing-tips could be barely seen. She realized 
that it was snowing hard. Yorke turned 
round, motioning her to put on the head- 
phone. “I was just going to wake you any- 
way. Listen. I’m ghastly sorry but it looks 
as though we’re for it. It got thick like this a 
while back. By my reckoning we were close 
to Simpson half an hour ago and I’ve been 
circling waiting for a break so I could go 
down. I’ve been up high and I’ve been down 
as low as I dared but it’s all like this and I’ve 
been running on my emergency gas for the 
last half hour. If it don’t clear soon I'll have 
to chance it, and Lord knows what we'll hit.”’ 

He rocked the plane again to keep the 
snow from gathering on her. He lapsed into 
silence; the ‘plane boomed on; Evorie 
watched the unbroken pearl-grey softness, 
the same above, all around and below. A 
sense of complete unreality possessed her. 

Presently he said: ‘Look here. I want 
you to do exactly as I say, at once. Please 
say you will.” 

She nodded. “All right.” 

“Reach back and drag out all the soft 
things you can, furs and my duffel bag and 
whatnot. Put ’em on your lap and pack ’em 
in between you and the back of my seat. If 
we hit anything it will save you a bump,” he 
explained with elaborate nonchalance. 

The thought swept her with a flash from 
unreality to fact, and all at once her mouth 
went dry, she felt her pulse beating in her 
throat and an awful weakness stole upon 
her. ‘“Please,”’ the voice urged in her ear, 
“hurry. I don’t know how long my gas will 
last.” 

She squirmed around and dragged things 
from behind her, packing them tight be- 
tween her and the seat in front as he had 
told her to. 

“That's the way. Fine. Now listen. In 
case I should get hurt and you not, there’s 
stuff in the back—grub, matches, every- 
thing. Wrap up well, take all you can carry 
and try to make ariver. North and west’s 
the line and if you find one follow down- 
stream. Simpson's at the fork—oh, Lord, 
hark at that.” 

The engine had given a staccato splutter. 
It picked up, boomed on steadily awhile, 
spluttered again and died. 

“There she goes, and here we eh ag 
In the silence following the death of the 
engine’s thunder she could hear the whistle 
of the wind in wires as the plane sailed 
downward through the inexorable soft 
greyness. The voice said in her ears: “I’m 
ghastly sorry about this. Put your hands 
on the back of my seat and when I yell, 
push like the deuce, and keep on pushin’.”’ 

As she obeyed, her heart turned over and 
her eyes stared. Close under the left wing 
the spiked tops of spruce trees fled past 
among the whirling snowflakes. 


Will Evorie be left utterly alone in the wilder- 
ness? The March issue brings a long install- 
ment of this new Canadian novel. 
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Chatelaine questions an authority on beauty culture 


Recorded by ELEANOR STEPHENS 


Editor’s Note: Antoine de Paris ts a personality—an artist- 
hairdresser who believes in the sculptural treatment for a 
woman's hair. His theories have swept the continent, and when 
a man’s ideas do that, they are worth recording. During his 
recent visit to Canada he staged a Revue during which he 
designed fabulous costumes for a group of models. It was dur- 
ing his work on Marie Antoinette’s design, that this group of 
questions was put to him by Chatelaine’s representative. 


RMED with a list of questions, I sought Antoine in 
the French shop and waited for a few minutes while 
he turned a flat, almost shingled head into a mass of 
vivacious curls, and directed the design of seven other 

coiffures. “Now, raise madame’s hair to show the 
ears; it gives a more youthful expression.” 

Then over his right shoulder: ‘Let the hair shadow the 
visage.’’ And to the man on his left, with a swoop of the 
comb: ‘Always the ladies with high foreheads get a softer, 
more becoming look—so.’’ Antoine stopped and fixed his 
eyes on a head farther down the line. Then off he went with: 

“Excuse me, madame! No, no; you must raise the parting 
a little, curls just so.” 

Then an amusing episode. An operator asked An- 
toine to come to his client quickly because she wanted 
lunch. 

“Do you not see,”’ said Antoine in French, with 
that winning smile, ‘chow many I have? Talk to 
her. Keep her amused. One can have lunch every 
day, but one cannot have Antoine every day.” 

Antoine is that rarity, a clever, extraordin- 
arily able workman, with an instinct in his fin- 
gers, who can also direct. His mastery of design 
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Typical of the 
style of An- 
toine ( left ) 
are the two 
coiffures 
shown above. 








and technique wins the admiration of his staff, just as 
his pleasant manner wins their eager co-operation. 

And with what speed he works! Hair falls under 
his razor, and his strong, manipulative fingers press 
here, push there, and a head emerges with a new con- 
tour—more youthful than before—soft and gracious, 
with an air of distinction. 

Abashed with my venturesomeness 
into this maelstrom of activity, 
I turned. 

“You want your hair done, 
madame?” asked Antoine. 

“No, no. I want to ask you 
some questions.” 

“Would you come and 
talk while I do my models’ 
hair for the show?” said 
Antoine. 

So I went backstage in 
the Eaton Auditorium, 


and as 

Antoine whit- 

ened Marie An- 

toinette’s curls, I 

asked my first question. 

“Do you, who are the apostle 

of individuality, place indivi- 

duality before beauty when de- 

signing a coiffure? Or can the two 

be reconciled? Is individuality one 

with beauty?” 

“Individuality? Yes. But without 

individuality there is no true beauty. 

One must design the coiffure for the 

individual so that she becomes more beau- 

tiful. A woman looks better, she knows she 

looks more beautiful, so she is more beautiful. 

It is like a snowball—yes? Accumulative—cause 

and effect. But, always, I would sacrifice beauty to 
distinction.” 

Meanwhile, Marie Antoinette had acquired a gigantic 
loop of silver lamé, veiled in powder-blue tarletan twice the 
height of her face. It somehow deepened the pink of her 
cheeks and the blue of her eyes, and made one think of 
Versailles. Antoine took long, silvery curls from a girl who 
held out a box, twirled and manipulated them so that they 
drooped on Marie Antoinette’s shoulder. 

‘*How do most women fail in creating the right effect with 
their cotffures? Do they judge a style purely on its own merits 
instead of on its suitability for themselves?” 

“All expression from dress is in the same tempo,” said 
Antoine. ‘“Instinctively a woman follows what she sees on 
other women. Very few can follow her own style because she 
seeks to be different. She imagines herself like something 
else. If she is dark, she likes to be light; if she is fair she likes 
to be dark. If her voice is mezzo-soprano she wants it to be 
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This shellaced wig shown 
above is a striking 
thought most women 
would reject instantly. 





deep. She is always opposite in 

her likings.” 
So you see our artist is very much of a 
philosopher: he knows his world. Though 
modern in his ideas, he realizes the eternal 
feminine. I continued the catechism. 
“Do you draw your design? Or do you model it before 
the ‘craftsman hairdresser’ copies from it? Or do you give 
instructions verbally?” 

“TI create, myself, on models. I study first by myself, 
when I create a new coiffure. After, when I am sure of my 
movements I de-compose. I show my men how I do each 
movement and they copy and make variations.” 

“Does a woman's figure affect your design for her hair? Do 
you create for the personality or for theappearance of awoman?”’ 

“I interest myself about every detail.” 

The sixth curl on the left side was pinned on to the foot- 
high erection that was the foundation of Marie Antoinette’s 
coiffure; and the middle-aged woman looked lovelier, more 
youthful with each poudre curl. (I wondered if Marie 
Antoinette had an Antoine? Or is he only of this century?) 

“When a lady comes to my place in Paris, I first analyze 
her from a distance.” 

Antoine stepped back two paces and held up an imaginary 
spy glass. 

“I see what she is like, her face, her figure, her hair, her 
movement—that is important. Movement goes with dignity. 
Is she vivacious? Is she slow and languid? Is she graceful? 
Is her face short or long? How are her ears aligned? Does 
she think quickly? Has she intellectuality? I think of every- 
thing.” Again Antoine stepped back. 

“La voila! And now the jewels.”” An assistant slipped a 
rope of pearls over the model’s head. ‘“‘No, no, they are too 
yellow,” said Antoine. “Diamonds. I must have dia- 
monds.”’ 

(Now I know the reason of Marie Antoinette’s famous 
necklace, thought I.) Diamonds and pearls were clasped 
round her neck—diamonds and a big sapphire pendant. 
More diamonds were dangled from her ears—a scintillating 
contrast to the Easter lilies added later. I watched, fas- 
cinated. 

Antoine, a dynamo of energy, then began a big plait of 
white Cellophane to top the Queen’s corsage. While he was 
braiding I asked my last question: 

** How should an older woman be guided? Do you find that 
she clings to youthful styles of coiffure? Should her hairline 
be softened? Can she stand the smart sophistication of a severely 
modern coiffure? Or must she be {Continued on page 44} 
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Let’s hope Betty removes daytime make-up Hollywood's way 
— guards against unattractive Cosmetic Skin 













EAUTY sleep’s important—for you heads, perhaps—warning signals of this 
and for your skin, too. So don’t go modern complexion trouble? Then it’s time 
to bed with daytime make-up clogging your to start using gentle Lux Toilet Soap— 
pores — spoiling your beauty. Hollywood’s beauty care! 
Many a girl who thinks she mee You too can afford 
cosmetics thoroughly leaves bits o stale this gentle care 
rouge and powder still in the pores. It is en: ; ; 
this choking of the pores that causes un- Now Lux Toilet Soap is so economical 
attractive Cosmetic Skin everyone can afford to use it regularly. 
Look closely in your mirror now. Do you Before you put on fresh make-up during the 
: . day — and ALWAYS before you go to bed at 
larged pores, tiny blemishes — black- 
eS y night, pat the pure rich lather of Lux Toilet 


Soap gently into yourskin— rinse thoroughly 












i —dry lightly. 
~~! Lux Toilet Soap protects all types of skin. 
= Its gentle care guards the priceless com- 
bi —— plexions of 846 out of 857 leading English 
But | always use Lux 70, Near A = and Hollywood stars. It will keep your 
Toilet Soap fo guard <ep*- >) skin lovely, too! 
against Cosmetic Skin So, USE LUX TOILET SOAP 


sie a Avoid Cosmetic Skin 


— “ : ie... 
Claudette Colbert vss 
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Eyebrows — Eyelashes — Fyelids 


—_ Ihe subtleties of their make-up 


by ANNABELLE LEE 





An arch of perpetual surprise. 





Natural perfection. 





An unnatural tangent. 


WHY IT’S 
eyebrows, which otherwise look insipid. BETTER FOR 
And now inspect your lashes. They 
should be brushed regularly, too, and a MY %y K | N 
touch of petroleum jelly or special eye- 


lash-growing cream will help them to 
grow longer and silkier. You know, of 
course, that you should always brush 
them upward—to enhance their fascin- 
ating curve? Mascara is no longer re- 
garded as a badge of indiscretion. You'll | 
see your most respected neighbor and her 
daughter wearing it—unnoticeable in the 
daytime, frankly obvious at night. Damp 
your little eyebrow and eyelash brush, 
rub it on your mascara cake, and brush it 
lightly on your lashes from underneath. 
Let the most of the mascara be placed 
toward the outer corner of the lashes in 
order to give the effect of greater length 
to the eye. Transversely, the lashes next 
to the nose should not be touched, unless 
the eyes appear too close together. If 
you touch the lower lashes at all with 
mascara, merely tip them, for often the 
ends are colorless. 

But take heed, you who want silk- 
fringed eyes, that the mascara is applied 
sparingly so that each lash is left indivi- 
dual. That stuck-together effect looks so 
artificial ! 

For daytime wear, match your mascara 
with your general coloring. Use black 
only if your lashes and eyebrows are dark. 
Very fair women should use brown. But 
















































when you make up for evening, you’ve I've always been careful about the Over 20,000 beauty experts recommend 
a glamorous opportunity. There’s a soap I use! So when my beauty expert Palmolive because it’s pure, safe and 
gorgeous blue for blue or grey eyes, a recommended Palmolive for my skin, — - pe gp age =e — 
aze ° tific Dlend of olive an paim olis, 

green for hazel or green, a bronze for ; ; _ Olt I 
‘ I wanted to know why Palmolive. famous for their mild cleansing power. 


brown eyes, the colors deepening and 
accentuating the color of your eves. 

So it is with eye shadow. In general, 
select your eye shadow according to the 
color of your eyes. That does not neces- 
sarily mean that you must wear blue if 
you're blue-eyed, or brown if you're 
brown. There’s a lovely green-bronze 
shade for brown-eyed beauties; blue- 
green for the blue or grey-eyed; several 
shades of blue and grey; violet for either 
dark blue or brown eyes—heavenly when 
worn with purply blues. The iridescent 
eye shadows lend their own special 
starriness for evening. And some know- 
ing women use two shades of eye shadow 
—a brown, for instance, spread lightly 


Wouldn’t another soap be as good? Its only colouring matter is the natural 
This is what he told me. green of the olive oil. 


over the lid, with a touch of blue or green So now I use Palmolive. Twice a day 
close to the lashes. An all-brown eye I work its velvety lather into the skin 
shadow, incidentally, has the effect of of face, throat and shoulders. Then I 
making prominent eyes less prominent; rinse. First with warm, then with cold 
in which case the eye shadow should be water. In my bath, too, Palmolive 
blended all over the lid. This is entirely gives my whole body a “Schoolgirl 
contrary to the general rule of applying. Complexion” beauty treatment. 


Usually, you place your eye shadow 
darkest near the lashes and smooth up- 
ward to the brow, so that the color fades 
into the natural color of your skin. 
Should the eyes be hollow or deep-set, 
then let the eye shadow merely border 
the lashes. 

As a final devastating touch to your 
evening maquillage, try smoothing the 
slightest touch of skin food over your 
eyelids and over your scarlet lips. For 
faces should shine of an evening in a 
glimmering, subtle sort of way. 


PALMOLIVE BEAUTY BOX THEATRE 


Listen to lovely Gladys Swarthout, celebrated Metro- 
politan opera star, supported by John Barclay and a cast 
of over 100 including Nat. Shilkret’s orchestra. A full 
hour of glorious melody. N.B.C. Network—Coast to Coast 
—Every Tuesday—10 to 11 p.m. E.S.T, 
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TEETH WHITER... Sit 


SMILE BRIGHTER 


“That’s all it took—just one tube—to change 
the dullness of my teeth to a dazzling white. 
Me for Colgate’s .... from now on.” 


Colgate’s extraordinary cleansing power is 
due to its double cleansing action. 


FIRST: Colgate’s penetrates into every tiny 
crevice. Cleans your teeth thoroughly. 


SECOND: It polishes your teeth—with the 
same safe ingredient most dentists use. 


And Colgate’s breath-sweetening, pepper- 
mint flavour will keep your mouth fresh 
and happy too. 


So if you want an attractive smile... . and 
flashing white teeth . . . . use Colgate's every 
night and morning. If you don't find that 
one tube makes your teeth whiter than they've 
ever been, return the empty tube to your 
druggist. He will refund your money. 


““COLGATE’S” 


ON DENTAL CREAM IS 
LIKE “ STERLING" ON SILVER 











Colgate’s 
Dental Pow- 
der has the 
same double | 
cleansing 
action. 


Large tin 
Tow 21¢ 
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TRICKS OF 


ONSIDERING how peculiarly 
expressive eyes can be, it’s little 
{ wonder that now, after years of 
modest neglect and reactionary 
over-emphasis, they’re once more in the 
|spotlight. Adorn them with subtlety, 
skill and restraint, say make-up experts 
'—pbut adorn them! 

You know what eyebrows can do to a 
‘face. You’ve seen Garbo’s, and won- 
dered; Dietrich’s, and marvelled. And 
you've seen those that belong to the little 
movie fan who lives around the corner, 
|and laughed. For an unnatural line of 
the eyebrow has no place in everyday 
life; it has no place anywhere except on 
| the stage or screen, where it is used to 
| express a definite characteristic. Glance 
jae the sketches shown here, and you'll 
see what I mean. 

But by all means, bearing in mind the 
fundamental rightness of your eyebrows’ 
natural line, you can accentuate or mini- 
mize, lengthen or slenderize them, to 
good effect. In fact, no well-dressed face 
| is really groomed unless the eyebrows are 
carefully brushed smooth, the untidy 
| hairs plucked neatly away. 

You need a pair of tweezers and an 
eyebrow brush for this part of your 
beauty ritual. Brush up the tiny hairs 
until they stand bolt upright; run your 
finger along the upper edge, following the 

| way the hairs should lie. You'll find that 
' some hairs persist in remaining upright — 
and these are the ones you should pluck 
out. 

| Tweeze these offending hairs firmly by 
| the roots, pulling them sharply away in 
the direction in which they grow. Don’t 
let your fervor lead you to too great 
lengths. Keep a delicate natural arch to 
| your eyebrow, remembering that those 
hairs indicate the edge of your eye socket. 
If your eyes are too small, says one make- 
up expert, you mdy bring the eyebrow 
line down closer to the eye. Only the 
|possessors of large, limpid eyes may 
| indulge in plucking the hairs from under- 
neath without fear of going through life 
with a surprised expression. 

You should not permit straggling hairs 
to grow across the bridge of the nose, nor 
to wander down almost on to the lids 
of the eyes. Pluck them out. And, 
should you possess a heavy, forbidding- 

|looking pair of eyebrows, take them to 
ian expert and have them properly 
'tweezed into a thinner, more becoming 
line. Afterward, you can keep them in 
check yourself. 

Now brush the eyebrows smoothly. 
Brushing, incidentally, does as much for 
these tiny hairs as it does for your tresses. 
Keep them brushed every day, and your 
face will look far better groomed. If the 
|eyebrows stop short before they legiti- 
mately should—that is, before they reach 
\the outer edge of the eye socket, finish 
with a carefully pencilled line, using a 
pencil that exactly matches your eye- 
brows. Don’t attempt to use mascara 
on your eyebrows—it’s apt to give a hard, 
artificial look to the face—but use a 
brown eyebrow pencil to darken colorless 
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Invisible — characterless. 








Colorless — insipid, 
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If your wardrobe has that fatal, midwinterish look, one way to revive it is by | 
administering to it one of those newest cocktail sets —— a metallic Peter Pan collar | 
and a matching turban. Saw a set of hand-crocheted gold thread, which set me 
a-thinking that this smart tid-bit was within the range of any sturdy crochet needle. | 
For the woman who likes to do her housework in a dainty manner, they are showing 
dress and apron sets of the same material. Gives the old-time percale quite a/| 
cheery outlook, and brings the ensemble idea into the kitchen. 


Looking over the first showings of spring outfits, some of the things | noticed were: 
Fabric loops of self trim many a good dress. Sometimes after the spaghetti fringe 
effect. | 
Pockets are important features of the new daytime dresses, and take on new. 
shapes, such as squares, heart, diamond and oval ideas. 
Shirring is one of the most popular trimming expressions and appears in yokes, | 
sleeves, shoulders and bodice panels of dresses. 
Grey continues to be an important color and will carry well on into the spring, | 
both in afternoon and evening dresses, as well as for suits and coats. 

} 


The knitted sports dress for spring is a handsome affair, and the tendency is strong 

to combine linen and cotton yarns with rabbit's hair or angora wool. One stun- 

ning dress of fine angora had stripes from the plain bodice down to the knees, in a| 
tunic effect — said stripes of cotton interwoven with the wool. A turban to match 

was a grand finale. 


e ] 
If you want a marvellous evening 
dress to finish off the season 
with, yet of the kind that may be 
worn almost until summer time, ay 
get one of those striped satins 
or silks that will lay ‘em low when i 
you saunter in. Saw a breath- * Pi 
taking creation of gold striped i 
buttercup satin, with dropped uPp Y S 


shoulder line and the newer high 
waist. 





M f th | throwi 

aaa their PR nosy Hietoggytas. * &“ 2 ” i, [ { -. r / . 
using the newer eye-beautifier— q S j O n Lilieis that lead to smartuess ... the new cepeolaime, 
French mustache wax. Yes, the 


boys of gay Paree still use it, | 2 4 on [ c K /[ a i} a 

believe, and for years the de- Bou Atne, costo ane, a aine and Setany 

moiselles, as well. Now it has t 

here, and it really i ; ; f 

pays yeiericet wing: Miwa O Pr S esiummea aes smart styling in sate that meel the 
¢ 


a lovely eye-marker. Comes in 

tubes, and is applied with a j 

brush. Does not come off, ‘ |; 
either, unless you get serious dictates of fas twou. 
with cream and water. 







* 
Another idea | thought you a 
might like to know about, only eS 
probably you have been doing it SD $15.95 
for years. The smart actresses, —_—[" to 
$29.50 


for daytime use, never put "on" 

their eyebrows with a wax pencil. 

They use an ordinary soft lead 
writing pencil. They find it does 
not smear, and makes a neater 
eyebrow line. 


STRATFORD, ONTARIO 
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Difficult Days? 





Sets 
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"Oh, you miser you." The new 
Patou bag is called a Miser bag — 
and for good reason! It is like an 
ancient money-bag, but dressed up 
to go cocktailing and the like. Saw 
a black one of quilted antelope, 
zippered on both sides, and topped 
with a spiral metal ring. 


"The Detour" —a smart cruise 
duet of felt hat and shoes: ap- 
pliquéd arrows indicate the tricky 
name. Matching shoes and hats is 
a new vogue that the spring will do 
much to encourage... 


Speaking about shoes: the yellow 
chamois shoe is a honey for that 
trip down south, and it is going 
over big around these parts! Of 


| course, it gives one a grand idea of 
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Schiaparelli made this bell-skirted even- 

ing gown of “ChiChi," a new rayon ma- 

terial. The feathery cape is composed of 

rayon threads which are the same deep 

blue as the tiny flowers which cluster at 
the décolletage. 








“‘When I think of the way I used to suffer regularly, 
setting aside certain days when any activity was out 
of the question—even walking any distance—you 
may know how grateful I am for Midol. Now, I have 
no such pain, or even discomfort. I ride horseback on 
the days that once demanded absolute quiet.” 


This is not the experience of just one woman. 
Thousands could tell how Midol has given back those 
days once given over to suffering. 


Midol might end all periodic pain for you. And 
even if it didn’t, you would get a measure of relief well 
worth while. Remember, this is a special medicine, 
recommended by specialists for this particular pur- 
pose, But it is not a narcotic, so don’t be afraid of the 
speed with which Midol takes hold. 


You may obtain these tablets at any drugstore. 
Get some today, and be prepared. Taken in time, they 
may spare you any pain at all. Or relieve such pain at 
any time. They are effective for several hours, so two 
tablets should see you through your worst day. 

Just ask the druggist for Midol. Or look for it on 
his toilet goods counter. Or let the makers send you 
some to try. Whatever you do, don’t decline this 


comfort any longer. 
MADE IN CANADA 
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Se On Iawitation- 


to try it without expense; just mail this —Zg 
to Midol, 907 Elliott St., Windsor, Ont., )Z— 7 
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| matching it up with yellow suéde 
'or chamois beret, and mitts to 4 
match, 
oa 
Never saw so many prints! Printed satins for evening, printed crépes for afternoon, 
| printed wool shirtmaker dresses for the office gal or your sports-loving woman. 
My heart went out to a printed taffeta dinner dress that was splashed with huge 
flowers and had one of those new square backs. 
& 


| The Cape fad is going to continue far into the spring; and luscious furs are 
| making themselves up into grand affairs that will be seen over spring suits and 
later, the tailored street dress. Of course, the muff comes right along with it too. 
And the fox skins are more popular than ever. 


| We're going quite rural in many of our styles, and it looks as if the Peasant vogue 
will be a stirring one for all concerned. Saw a dashing peasant blouse of pebbly 
crépe, with a drawstring" neck and bowed sleeves that left the shoulder line quite 


bare — and unashamed. . 


| "Sweety-Py" — the newest thing in millinery! Off-the-face, which is quite one 
| of the most outstanding styles in the millinery showings for early spring and 
| triehened with a gay quill that would set anyone a-lilting. 

s 


| Some of the other hat styles that Paris is sending across to us include the demure o 
bonnet, the jaunty profile and some more of those shallow crown affairs that are 


| very flighty. ‘ 


The new suits for spring are setting us all ga-ga, for we can't decide whether our 
choice will be the fitted, Norfolk-type jacket, or the fitted long coat suit, or one 
of those devastating box jackets that swing around the hips. But indications are 
that it is going to be a bigger and better suit season than ever. 


| Navy, for the spring coat or suit, will lead the color way, as it generally does. 
But the pastels are planning to battle for their share of the vogue, and the show- 
| ings are including a gay array of tweeds and wool suits and coats in such giddy 
| shades as shrimp, oatmeal, eggshell, maize, cherry, canary, and ‘most any other 
color the manufacturer happens to remember. 


| One of the trimmest suits | ever say was of Sandringham blue Shetland wool, hip- 








length jacket, belted and with back and front bi-swing pleats. The fitted skirt was * 
a smart new feature. 
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Galahad of 
the Circuit 


(Continued from page 17) 











as a lily, and in her blue eyes dwelt a lovely 
benign stupidity which he thought of only 
as untouched innocence. 

He soon found out which it was. He loved 
her now. There was something warm and 
vital in her vulgarity; her impulsive warm- 
heartedness. There was something almost 
soothing to a hypersensitive, in her complete 
unapprehension of anything outside her 
gross, comfortable, cosy little material 
world. 

He clung to the refuge she made for him 
in life. 

After tea, when Cicely had departed, Sir 
Galahad announced with extreme solemnity, 
**Pop, I’m marrying Cicely Baker.”’ 

‘*Tomorrow?”’ 

The grave, candid blue eyes, so like the 
original candid blue eyes of his mother, but 
infinitely more intelligent, rested on his 
father’s irresolute, vacillating face. 

‘No. The moment I’m old enough. I 
shall have enough money. I shall probably 
have a great deal of money. I’m going to 
take her out of this. It’s a horrible life for a 
girl. She’s fine.”’ 

“I shouldn’t worry your head about that, 
dear.” 

“I do worry my head. It hurts me. I’m 
fond of Cicely. She’s a dear kid.” 

There was a tiredness and maturity in his 
voice. He was twelve, and they had tried to 
keep him a baby. They had guarded him 
day and night like watchdogs, from the 
things he might have heard and seen and 
known in his stormy, robust and sometimes 
merry setting. 

It was another Bobbie who spoke to them 
across the table. 

“Well, I shouldn’t worry about it, old 
man. You'll find they lay off her now.”’ 

“Yes, but not when we've gone.” 

‘“‘No. Well, we'll do something about that. 
We'll do something when we leave. We'll 
write to the Superintendent of the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and 
they'll look after her.” 

“They don’t really mean any harm, the 
Bakers.” 

“They're brutes.” 

They wondered, uncomfortably, how 
much that they had guarded him from he 
had suspected and seen. 

There was a steadiness in his sea-blue eyes 
that daunted them a little. 

“Well, I want you to know that I’ve 
made up my mind quite definitely I shall 
keep in touch with Cicely when I leave here, 
and when I’m old enough— in six or seven 
years—I shall marry her. I have quite, quite 
made up my mind, so it’s just as well you 
should both know it, and nothing you say 
will alter it. I shall never love anyone as 
much as I love Cicely and I know that I 
shall never feel so sorry for anyone. Never 
again.” 

‘‘That’s a lot of rubbish,”’ said his mother. 
“You'll find the moment that she had to 
stand up to them, she'd be as right as a 
trivet. She’s going to be good-looking, too.” 

She stopped. That same quality was in 
her son that sometimes daunted her in her 
husband. It was as if they stepped swiftly 
into another world and shut the door in her 
face; a world where other values operated. 


“Lovers and madmen have such 
seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that 
apprehend, 
More than cool reason ever 
comprehends,”’ 


quoted Robin Herron softly, in his beautiful, 
mellifluous tones. 

‘Shakespeare !’’ snorted his wife. ““You’d 
use Shakespeare to stop a cut.” 


“The little dogs and all 
Tray, Blanche and Sweet Heart, 
See, they barked at me.” 


“King Lear,’ said Bobbie. 

His clear blue eyes leapt to the blurred 
blue ones of his sire. The two smiled at each 
other. 

“But I shall marry Cicely,” said Bobbie, 
the Sir Galahad, softly, and almost non- 
chalantly. “I thought it would be more 
honest to tell you. That’s all.”’ | 


IT WAS true that, after that, Cicely’s 
guardians treated her with greater circum- 
spection and a small degree of kindness. 
They even bought her a green velvet frock, 
and they arranged for the continuance of her 
piano lessons, and her desultory reattend- 
ance at a day school. 

They lied consistently to the local educa- 
tional authorities. Even when the three 
Herrons departed on a new circuit, which 
was to embrace three months in Paris on the 
halls as Le Pett Galahad un coeur de Lion et la | 
voix d'un ange, they didn’t slacken their 
temporary, casual, indifferent benevolence. | 

It was, as a matter of fact, the greatest | 
irony that on the very afternoon the Herron 
family returned to their lodgings with Sir 
Galahad heading the bill at £30 a week, 
they should have locked Cicely in the cup- | 
board and completely forgotten her in their 
excitement. 

It was a bitter, February day—a wind 
that cut like a small wet knife, a pallid flora 
of icy little snowflakes, and sudden mocking 
glimpses of vivid sunshine. 

Under the hedges, far beyond the purlieus 
of Liverpool, celandines bloomed under the 
bare hedges. All the way down in the train, 
with a heart singing and the strange and 
softest gladness possessing him, Bobby had 
noted these vagrant signs of spring. 

Nothing like that escaped him. They were 
more subtly important in a sense than his 
appearance on the boards—the loveliness his 
eyes and ears and brain stole from the world | 
and made his. 


“See the first buttercups, pop?” 
“Celandines, my boy. ‘The spring comes | 


slowly up this way.’ Know who that is?” 





“Shakespeare.” 

“Coleridge. 

He went on quoting, weaving his lovely 
words. The boy listened to him in a dream. 
He thought he had never known such happi- 
ness. | 

‘Well, you’ll be seeing Cicely again.” 

‘“*Yes,’’ he said softly. 

He shut his secret world against his 
mother’s clumsy fingers, the probing of her | 
kind, clumsy mind. It was inviolate. He | 
gathered it round him as privately, as/| 
personally as death. 

An enormous fire greeted him and a wealth 
of flurried welcome. There were sausages for | 
tea and crumpets, and mounds of fresh | 
brown toast, and honey and home-made | 
lardy cake and Devonshire cream. 

“I see your name all over the town, 
Bobbie. My, we were proud! Topping the | 
bill!’ 

“Yes. It’s the fiddle’s the big noise, now. 
We were in London last week. He had the 
house eating out of his hand. Eating out of 
his hand! You could have heard a pin drop. 
Greig! Oh, you know, all the old stuff he 
played to them.” 

“Yes, and we let him have lessons from 
Fregileus. You know, they kicked him out 
of Germany; five guineas a lesson he charges. 
We gave him ten, didn’t we, Bobbie? You 
enjoyed them, didn’t you, dear? Funny old 
man, but they say he’s the biggest violin 
teacher in the world. What he wants is a 
good wash and a haircut, if you ask me. He 
said Bobbie had genius. Well, don’t look at 
me like that, Robin. He said it, didn’t he? 
The boy knows he’s clever. He wouldn’t be 
topping the bill if he wasn’t, and we wouldn’t 
be getting thirty quid a week. Well! Two) 
months, and it’s Hollywood for yours truly 

Hollywood and the halls for him. We can 
aftord to go out there and sit pretty for a | 
year with Bobbie, and that’s what we’re | 
going to do.” 

‘‘Where’s Cicely?” said Bobbie. ‘Can | 
she have tea with us today?” 
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Woodbury’s Creams 
stay germ-free as long 
as they last, protect and make 
beauty doubly sure 


7 blemishes that every woman dreads 
are generally due to tiny infections. 
And these are always caused by germs. 


To protect your complexion against infec- 
tion, to make beauty come more swiftly 
and stay safe, Woodbury’s skin scientists 
have created two new beauty creams 
which keep themselves germ-free through- 
out their use. 


Woodbury’s Cold and Facial Creams con- 
tain a special element which keeps them 
germ-free as long as they last, even when 
exposed to germ-laden air or to fingers 
which are not sterile. Over 100 skin spe- 
cialists who’ve tested them agree that they 
give your skin twice the protection that 
ordinary creams afford. 


Woodbury’s Cold Cream contains a second 
exclusive principle which causes the oil glands 
beneath the skin’s outer surface to function 
better. Element 576 wakes them up, stimulates 
them, preventing — and overcoming — Dryness. 
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Avoid 

imitations, Look for 
head and signature, 
John H. Woodbury, Lid 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream provides a delicate 
film that stands between your sensitive skin 
and wind, dust, cold; that holds your powder 
and rouge unruffled; plus a special protection 
against the presence and threat of germs. 


Woodbury’s delightful Beauty Creams with 
their special protection, cost only 50¢, 25¢ 
and 10¢ in jars; 25¢ and 10¢ in tubes. 


SEND FOR 4 WOODBURY BEAUTY AIDS 


Enclosed find 10c. Send me the “ Woodbury Loveliness Kit” 
containing a guest size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, gener- 
ous tubes of Woodbury'’s Germ-free Cold and Facial Creams, 
and six packets of Woodbury's Facial Powder — one of each 
of the six fashionable shades. 


John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Dept. 715, Perth, Ontario 
Name 
Street 


City _Province 


MADE IN CANADA 
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This powder gives you an exquisite finish 


without that tragic sequel Cragyed Ze. 


Cw PORES are beauty’s enemy. 
They make the skin coarse, flabby, 
lifeless, They may cause Blemishes, Black- 
heads, Acne. So the choice of your face 
powder is all-important. 


Woodbury’s Facial Powder protects your 
pores. It is created by skin scientists from 
pure ingredients which never clog your 
pores, but keep them fine, firm, elastic. 


The reason is that Woodbury’s lies— where 
it should—on the outer surface of your 
skin. The simple test below proves this. 


Woodbury’s softens and flatters your fea- 
tures,too, with aclear,smooth, lasting finish 
in lovely shades selected by fashion experts. 


50c for the box illustrated. Also $1.00 
boxes. 25c and 10c sizes in the Five-and- 
Ten-Cent and Variety stores. 


Make this simple test 


Spread equal amounts of Woodbury’s and 
any other face powder on your forearm. 
You'll see that Woodbury’s covers a 60% 
larger area, proving that it remains on 
the surface of your skin, does not pack 
down into the pores and clog them. 


WOODBURY’S ROUGE AND LIPSTICK 


Safe and smart—like the powder. Price, 50c 
each. Choice of 4 good shades. In dainty 
green and silver cases, Attractive in sets. 


MADE IN CANADA 
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Woodbury’ 


FACIAL POWDER 


SEND FOR SIX PACKETS OF POWDER AND 
A TUBE OF GERM-FREE COLD CREAM 
Enclosed find Se for 6 packets of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, 
one of each of the fashionable shades, calle generous tube 
of Woodbury’s Germ-free Cold Cream which aids in over- 

coming Dry Skin. 
John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Dept. 515, Perth, Ontario 


Name. 
Street. 
City- 
Province— 





: The Minister's Wife 
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this place to strengthen up from a leaking 
heart caused by overwork, also my nerves 
were under a heavy strain. One Sunday 
| afternoon Will asked me to jump in the car 
| and go out to a near-by charge just for the 
drive, so I piled the little boys in the back 
and jumped in as I was. I had no responsi- 
bility for the service here, and never atten- 
j}ded. They had their own organist and, 
| besides, my husband never liked me to hear 
the same sermon twice, so he parked us a 
| little distance from the church where we 
|would be inconspicuous and could enjoy 
ourselves. This we did, but one woman 
| passing in a car saw us. When Will came to 
the car after the service he said the organist 
|had not been out, but they got along all 
lright. He knew I was not dressed for ser- 
vice so did not worry me. When we left, 
that charge still owed us fifty dollars. It 
was a charge where Will had been “‘called,”’ 
|so the salary was the first responsibility of 
|the congregation. But this fifty dollars 
never came, and I mentioned this to one of 
the town ladies I met later. 

“You'll never get it,” she exclaimed. 
“And do you know why? Do you remember 
one Sunday afternoon in the summer when 
you went out with your husband and sat 

| in the car while service was on?” 

| “Yes,” said I. 

“Well,” she replied, “there was no organ- 

| ist that Sunday, and Mrs. R. told me you 
sat in the car during the whole service and 

| let them sing without an organ. ‘And just 
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~ Antoine Answers 


(Continued from page 39) 





|@ little more conservative in her selection? 
“She must be careful and refined in her 
choice. Her dress must be of good quality. 
If she is not rich enough always to consider 
quality, she must remember dignity.’’ An- 
toine’s hand described a flowing movement. 
‘*The older woman should have a softer line 

| and not too large a head. She should cover 


for that,’ she clipped out, ‘they won’t get 
the fifty dollars we owe them.’ ” 

Mrs. R’s husband was the treasurer at 
that point, and the fifty dollars has never 
come. So my innocent little car ride that 
day proved to be an expensive recreation. 


NEW CHURCHES are always hard, for 
one is not only lonesome but feels like a 
beetle on a pin, or a mouse played with for 
a while before being gnawed up by a large 
cat. I am tired of being set apart. Once 
when I attended as a wallflower a Masonic 
dance a lady said in a horrified way: ‘“‘Why, 
Mrs. Stevinson, I never expected to see you 
here.”’ 

“Why?” I asked. 

“A minister’s wife!”” she exploded. 

“What’s wrong for a minister’s wife is 
wrong for any woman,” I replied, looking 
at her with amusement. “I never read in 
the Bible a separate set of rules for minis- 
ter’s wives. 

Sometimes when I enter a room the con- 
versation will lull. Once at an afternoon 
tea one lady stuck behind her a piece of 
work on which she had been busy. I hauled 
it out. It was a cushion top on which she 
was embroidering the words: 

“Life is just one darn thing after another.”’ 

“You're telling me!’’ I remarked caus- 
tically. 

But through it all I have found myself. 
I know I have a right to my own life—as 
much right to live my life as you, Mr. 
Undertaker’s wife, have to live yours; or 
you, Mr. Barber’s wife, to yours. It is time 
we ministers’ wives ourselves rose up and 
shook some sense into the church people, 
began to educate them out of this medieval 
attitude, for if we do not no one will. Per- 
haps we will find a quicker response than 
we dream—more open minds than we have 
reason to hope for. The Lord gave each 
one his own talents and we, even though 
ministers’ wives, are possessors of our own 
birthrights. 


her forehead with hair softly like tulle.” 
Out went the expressive hand. ‘She must 
think of herself like the trees in autumn, 
when the mist rises and makes a romance 
about her.”” Antoine’s voice grew dreamy. 
“‘Her hair a softness, with the sparkle of her 
eyes to shine out like dewdrops, her dress 
soft like a fog.”” Suddenly he discarded 
Marie Antoinette’s Cellophane braid. ‘Is 
that all?” 

If I asked a thousand questions, nothing 
could better show Antoine’s complete mas- 
tery of the art of bestowing new beauty on 
his subjects. So I took my leave, and An- 
toine went in search of blue tarletan for the 
panniered dress which made a sensation at 
the show, when Antoine himself led Marie 
Antoinette on the stage—Antoine in white 
tails, and a black cloak, a costume reminis- 
cent of Beau Brummel. 
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“feesh as da flower ? 


Even if your work at home or at the 
office has been strenuous, you'll feel less 
tired if you know you have kept the same 
fastidious, well-groomed appearance all 
through the day. How to accomplish this, 
by attending to the exquisite details of 
your toilet, is told in Service Bulletin No. 
19, "Fresh as a Flowuer," which is avail- 
able to Chatelaine readers at a cost of 





5 cents. 


Order from Chatelaine Service Bulle- 
tins, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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tears: ‘Go up and see. He may have done 
something to himself. Go up and see, 
Robin.” 

Sir Galahad’s father crept upstairs. The 
dawn came icily through the open window. 
Sir Galahad lay on his bed. Beside him, 
smashed with a poker, twisted beyond all 
recognition, lay his violin. He was asleep. 

Sir Galahad’s father came down again. 

He said: ‘‘He’s smashed his fiddle. He'll 
never play again.” 

She sat up in bed and shrilled at him: 
‘“That’s nonsense. He’ll have to play again.” 

Sir Galahad’s father looked at his wife, 





A Trunk Line 


(Continued from page | 3) 





Jane looked at her caller. She had curly 
brown hair and brown laughing eyes. It 
would be nice to have this girl for a friend. 
She blushed. 

“You’re very kind but I’m an out-size— 
extra long-legged, you see. I’m afraid I'll 
look like a stork in anyone’s clothes but my 
own.” ; 

“Try them on,” the other suggested, 
perching on the arm ofa chair. “‘No one will 
blame you for them, anyhow.” 

Jane slipped on the first dress. It hit her 
slightly below the knees. 

“You see—-I’m just comic.” 

The laughing girl looked thoughtfully at 
her. 

“No,” she said, unconscious respect ting- 
ing her voice, ‘“‘you’d never be that—not 
with that head. Of course it’s pretty bad. 
Wait.” 

She darted from the cabin while Jane 
examined her head with fresh interest. 

Five minutes later Gerry was back, a 
friend in tow—a tall, somewhat gangling girl 
in an effort at careless tweeds. 

“Dot here has an evening dress I’m sure 
you can wear. So at least our friend can see 
his goddess.” 

Jane blushed again. 

“You're both more than generous,” she 
murmured, ‘‘and this dress looks perfect. 
You're sure you don’t mind my wearing it? 
I—I’ve never borrowed before.” 

Dot's lazy eyes took in the luxury of the 
de luxe suite. 

“Not a bit,” she drawled. “I think it’s 
excellent publicity for both of us.” 


, 


’ 


JANE WORE the dress to dinner that 
night. She felt very elegant. She coiled her 
braids smoothly at her neck, and her throat 
and shoulders rose statuesquely from the 
surprisingly low décolletage. She rummaged 
wildly through her meagre luggage for a 
scarf. Then took a last, philosophical glance 
at herself. 

“Even papa wouldn’t want me to wind a 
bathing suit or a nightie around my neck, 
and a hat wouldn’t cover my bosom. Here 
goes.” 

Every head in the dining saloon turned as 
Jane entered. The dining-room steward 
hurried forward to meet her. 

“Your place has been changed, miss,” he 
whispered. ‘‘You’re to sit at the captain’s 
table. This way.” 

Jane, the color rising hotly in her sur- 
prised cheeks, followed him blindly. She 
could hear a buzz of comment as she passed 
the tables. 
trunk terribly rich — beauty 
hair —” 

Gratefully she dropped into a chair. The 
captain had risen gallantly. 

“We're frightfully sorry, Miss Hodgin,” 
he was murmuring, ‘“‘that you’ve been put 
to this inconvenience. It’s the most unfor- 
tunate accident.” 


“Is it?” Jane almost answered. “It’s a 


and something in him reared itself again, | 
and was proud under its cravenness, and 
unafraid and solitary, and quite unassailable 
under its small, festering, gathering fears. 

For a minute he looked as he had looked 
years ago. 

“He'll never play again,”’ he said. 

Then, under her hysteria, her lamenta- 
tions, her outcries, he sat quiet. His tired | 
mind searched for easy comfort and some- 
thing soporific to say to stop the noise. But 
underneath, strange, isolated pride lived | 
for a minute. He knew his son would never 
play again. 


| 
| 


blessing if you only knew.’’ But she caught | 
herself in time. 

“Everyone’s been most kind,” she said. 
She glanced down at her dress. ‘I’m wear- | 
ing borrowed plumage or I—I should have 
had my dinner in bed.” 

There was a murmur of laughter at her 
little joke. She took courage and raised her 
eyes to discover that she was seated next to 
a distinguished, grey-haired man, and that a | 
talkative, faded older woman across the 
table was leaning toward her. 

“You’re showing great composure, my 
dear,” she twittered. “If my trunks were 
lost, I should take to my bed with hysterics.” 

From the tail of her eye Jane caught the 
stifled expressions on the faces of her fellow 
diners. The lady certainly wore an astonish- 
ing costume. 

“Well, you see, I have two bathing suits 
and seven hats,” said Jane. 





AS SHE MADE her way up the stairway, 
Jane found herself looking for her swimming 
companion of the morning. He would not, 
she surmised, be in evening clothes. She 
wanted to thank him for sending her Gerry 
Link and the consequent Dot. 


Suddenly he was at her elbow. He was 
wearing a grey flannel suit. Jane felt as if 
she were greeting an old friend. Yet his 


eyes were glancing over 

“It’s terrible,’’ he said at last. 

Jane looked down in bewilderment. | 

‘‘What did you say?” 

“Oh, you know. Don’t be polite. The 
dress is ghastly on you. None of those 
cheap, sophisticated things for you. Satin! | 
Cripes!”” (Jane had a swift, terrible picture | 
of a certain, vanished pink satin). “Of 
course’’—he leaned comfortingly toward her 

“you couldn’t look anything but beauti- 
ful, but it seems like desecration to me ever 
to have you in anything but perfect clothes.” 
A look of excitement came into his face. 
He drummed nervously on the table. Sud- 
denly he snapped his fingers. “Holy 
mackerel! What wouldn’t I give for a few 
yards of the right material!” 

‘‘What—what would you do with it?” 

He stared at her, astonished. 

“Make you a dress, of course. Oh, I for- 
got. Well—let it go. The devil! Here comes 
that old war-horse from the captain’s table.” 

“Mrs. Woodward?” 

“Woodward! Not the Mrs. Woodward?” 

He rose with alacrity when Mrs. Wood- 
ward approached. 

“Won’t you join us?” 

Archly she tapped his arm. 

“Perhaps another time. I just wanted to 
tell Miss Hodgin that if there’s anything, 
anything I can lend her, she needs only to 
ask.”’ 

“Oh, she won’t ask. In a day I’ve dis- 
covered that. I’m not like that. I’d ask | 
anyone on this boat, if I knew who had it, | 
for three or four yards of the right material.” 

Mrs. Woodward’s eyes widened. She 
laughed a little nervously. 

“How odd!” Then she tapped him on the | 
arm again. “That was just a silly joke [| 
didn’t get.” 

“Not at all.”’ He pounced. ‘‘You haven't | 
any material of any kind, have you, Mrs. | 
Woodward?” 

“Why—why, yes, I 
Kent.” 

Grant rose abruptly, pulling Jane along 
with him. 

“Let’s go and look at it.” 





I have, Mr.—Mr. | 
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“ACID INDIGESTION” 


What It Is And What To Do About It 
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Chances are It’s Nothing More 


her costume.! Serious Than a Touch of Acid Stomach... 


Easily Corrected This Simple Way 


According to recent medical findings 


| most of the so-called “indigestion,” from 


which so many of us suffer, is really acid 
a condition brought on by 
the preponderance of acid-forming foods 
in our daily diet. 

Starches, sweets, meat all come under 
this heading. All necessary energy foods; 
but all acid-forming. Foods that foster an 
excess amount of acids in the stomach, 
and make themselves felt in pain, nausea, 
“‘gas” soon after eating. 

If you eat these foods, and suffer with 
“acid indigestion” or frequent stomach 
upsets, don’t worry about it. Your doctor 
will tell you there is a simple way now to 
relieve it. A way that provides relief often 
in the space of minutes! 


What You Do 


All you do is take a bit of Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia — either in liquid form or 
tiny little tablets—after each meal. This 





SIGNS WHICH OFTEN INDICATE 
“ACID STOMACH” 

Loss of Appetite 

Frequent Headaches 

Feeling of Weakness 

Sleeplessness 

Mouth Acidity 


WHAT TO DO FOR IT 
—) 


a 


Acid Indigestion 
Auto-Intoxication 
Nausea 

Sour Stomach 


= 


TAKE—2 Teaspoonfuls of Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia in a glass of water in the morn- 
ing when you get up. Take another tea- 
spoonful thirty minutes after eating. And 
another before you go to bed. 





acts to almost immediately neutralize the 
stomach acidity that m7 on your 


trouble . . . makes you feel like a new 
person. 
You have fewer headaches. ‘“Gas’’ 


after meals largely disappears. You lose 
those annoying “indigestion pains,” you 
eat a nevnend: diet without difficulty. 
People by the tens of thousands have 
recently found this out. Found that this 
small dosage of “PHILLIPS’” taken 
after meals makes them forget they have 
stomachs. 


Try It—Just Once 


Try it just once, and you'll wonder why 
someone hadn’t told you about it before. 
It’s really marvelous. 

You can take either the familiar liquid 
“PHILLIPS’,” or, now the new Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia Tablets. Little tablets, 
scarcely larger than aspirin tablets, that 
you can c.rry with you in your pocket or 
your purse to take when needed. 


Get either form today at your drug- 
ge’. You'll be amazed at results. A big 
»0x of the tablets costs only 25c. Be sure, 
though, that whichever form you buy— 
liquid or tablet—is_ clearly mearied 
PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia. Watch 
out for this. 







Also In Tablet Form: 


Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
Tablets are now on sale at 
drug stores everywhere. eemuing 
Each tiny tablet ppt 
is the equivalent 
of a teaspoonful 
of Genuine 
Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia. 


MADE IN CANADA 


PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia 
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Yes . I Know 


that all Napkins are 
NOT alike 


Some give much greater protection 
and comfort . . . and every day more 
women are switching to DeLong 
Delnaps because—— 


Delnaps’ Pad contains 40 
layers of Cellulose, 10 
more than the average... 
Absorbs more, penetrates 
slower, giving Safer Pro- 
tection. 

Ask for Delnaps by name .. . in 

the convenient Jade-green box. 


DeLong Hook & Eye Company 
of Canada, Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont. 


DELUNG 


DELNAPS 


e Extra Layers 

e Long-way Absorption 

e Non-absorbent Gauze 
m= ° Softer 
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There was an unhappy, uncomfortable 
| silence. The Bakers looked genuinely 
stricken. Iris looked as if she could burst 
into tears. It was most unfortunate. 

‘‘Well, we haven’t had to punish her since 
you went away. She’s been as good as gold, 
but this morning she upset a whole pot of ink 
down that lovely green velvet frock I 

bought her.” 
| “She’s in the cupboard,” said Bobbie 
| slowly. 

He was sheet white. His blue eves seemed 
blue with loathing, loathing and a kind of 
sick mature disgust. 

“Well, she hasn’t been there long. Here’s 
the key. You go and get her out, Bobbie. 
She'll be as pleased as anything, and we can 
all forget all about it, and have tea together 
and be happy.” 

He took the key and turned away, and 
they heard him climbing the stairs. He let 

| her out. She wore an old pink petticoat, and 
she was blue with cold. They had wrenched 
her dress off and sent it to the cleaners, but 
they had omitted to supply her with another 
garment. She looked at him in a numbed 
way. 

“Cicely, it’s all right. I’m back, dear. 
Darling Cicely, you look so funny, and your 
lips are blue. Oh, darling! Quick, quick, 
down to the fire. There’s hot toast and tea. 
Here, put on my coat.” 

“I’m so cold,” she said. “I don’t think I’m 
ever going to get warm again. There wasn’t 
any old coat in the cupboard. There wasn’t 
anything, and it was like . . . it was like 
Juliet’s tomb.” 


THE NEXT day she was down with 
pleurisy. Bobbie would not be dragged from 
her bedside. They didn’t try to drag him, 
except for the necessary performances. He 
would sit for hours with his fiddle tucked 
under his small, resolute chin, playing to her 
on muted strings. 
Then one day he said, “‘She’s got to have 
proper doctors and nurses. She’s going to 
the hospital to a private room, a big hospital 
beyond the theatre.” 
“Don’t be ridiculous, Bobbie. They can’t 
afford it. She’s not going to die.” 
| “I’m going to pay. I earn the money, 
don’t I? If she doesn’t go into one of those 
big motor ambulances, I don’t play my 
violin tonight, so help me God.” 
“But it’ll cost a lot of money.” 
“Whose money? Who earns it? I want her 
to live. I told you, I was going to marry 
Cicely. I won’t have her die for lack of care.”’ 
They could do nothing with him. One of 
the big producers who had a “‘try out” 
| running in Manchester would, they knew 

because they had been warned, be at the 
| show that night. It was essential that Sir 
'Galahad should give a good performance, 
| and he refused to give in. 

They raved and coaxed and swore. It was 
all perfectly useless. 

In the end, two hours before the curtains 
went up, they telephoned for an ambulance 
and they had Cicely conveyed to a twelve- 
guinea-a-week room in the local hospital, 
| specialled by a night nurse and with a couple 
| of doctors in attendance. 

“What price Hollywood !’’ said his mother, 
choking with fury. 

“I don’t care about Hollywood. I want 
Cicely,”’ the boy said dully. “I’m not going 
to have her killed here.” 

He seemed to have gained some ascend- 
ancy over them. He was close on thirteen 
| and he commanded his middle-aged parents. 
| He had power and a certain singleness of 
| purpose against which his mother’s bluster 
| and his father’s vacillating were quite power- 

less and pathetically helpless 

He bought flowers, bunches and bunches 
of lilies of the valley. 

“Have you gone crazy, Bobbie?”’ 

| “No. Who earns this money?” 





That night he played his fiddle like one 
inspired. He would play nothing that was in 
| his usual repertoire—no show pieces. He 
| would only play the simple, almost childish 
| things that Cicely loved to hear him play. 
| He played like one possessed. He gave a 
| miraculous performance. The house rose at 
| him again and again. The last thing he 
' played was “Three Blind Mice.” 


“If there is a Strad left in the world, I'll 


buy it for the boy,’”” Robin whispered. 
The tears were running down his face. 
“Those patent medicines 

anybody, so you can save his money,” said 

his wife. ‘Plenty of milk from a certified 


cow and absolutely fresh fruit and vege- | 


tables—that’s what I pin my faith to. You 
can keep your Strad muck. The boy’s all 
right.”’ 


In the green room afterward they had an | 


interesting talk with the producer from 
Manchester. He said: 

“The boy’s a genius.” 

He made flattering and tentative pro- 
posals. When they returned to London they 
were to bring Sir Galahad to see him. He 
was producing in New York on a large scale. 
He could incorporate Sir Galahad and his 
fiddle. 

“New York!’’ Bobbie’s mother whispered 
to her husband. ‘Well, New York’s next 
door to Hollywood.”’ 


“Oh, yes,” said her husband. ‘‘They’ve 


| 
are no good to | 





got everything planned handy out there. | 
Do you think geography is a tonic like the | 


Strad.” 
“Well, whether it is or not, I never had 
time to take it,”’ said his wife tartly. 
Outside in the street, at the stage door, 


totally unmoved by his reception, either that | 


of the audience or the great producer, 
Bobbie said: 

“I’m going to the hospital before I go 
home.” 

“Now! Go on, Bobbie, be sensible. You 
can’t, dear. It’s too late. They won't let 
you see her tonight.”’ 

“Oh, yes I am. I’m going to the hospital.” 

They drove him to the hospital unpro- 
testingly, amazed at themselves. 

The matron met them. 

She said: 

“The little girl died ten minutes ago.” 

He didn’t cry. There was a bleakness 
about him that appalled them. They were 
afraid of him. 

“Such lovely flowers came,” she said. 
“‘Masses and masses of them. She was so 
happy. The lungs burst. It was very 
sudden.” 

He said: “I suppose I can’t see her?” 

“No, not now. Tomorrow, my dear. 
Tomorrow. She was very happy, probably 
happier than she had ever been in her life. 
Nothing in the world could have been done 
that was not done.” 

They dare not speak to him going home. 
He moved away from his mother’s seeking 
hand. 

She said: ‘Don’t treat me like this, 
Bobbie. I never did anything. I was always 
kind to Cicely. Try to think of her asleep.” 

He said suddenly: ‘‘I shall never play my 
violin again.” 

They were appalled. They could only 
look at each other. 

Later on that night they would reassure 
each other with arguments about his youth, 
the human capacity to forget, and believe 
the burble of their reassurance. 

“Did you hear what I said?” he queried 
softly. “I shall never play my fiddle again.” 

**You'll feel better tomorrow, dear. You'll 
feel different. Perhaps it’s for the best. She 
hadn’t a mother or anyone to look after her. 
Perhaps it’s kinder. Perhaps God took her.” 

Sir Galahad laughed very softly. It was 
not young laughter. It was thin and cool and 
somehow bodiless. 

At dawn, after a sleepless night, Rosie 
Herron said suddenly in a flurry of hysterical 
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FOR YOUR FEET! 


THROBBING y 
BUNION 


PAINFUL 
CALLOUS 


SORE INSTEP 


LARGE JOINT 
ACHING CORN 


TENDER 
TOE 


GIVES COMFORT IN 
NEW OR TIGHT SHOES! 


Relief will be yours the minute you 
apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads on 
any part of your feet or toes made 
painful by shoe friction and pres- 
sure. Aching corns, tender joints, 
sore toes, painful callouses, throb- 
bing bunions, sore insteps, chafed 
heels — all are instantly relieved 
by these thin, 
dainty, soot hing, 
oe protective 


pads. 


END THE CAUSE 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
end the cause by cush- 
ioning and protecting 
the feet and toes. They 
soothe the irritated 
nerves, and prevent 
corns, sore toes, blisters 
and abrasions. 


REMOVE CORNS 
and CALLOUSES 


Now, to quickly remove 
acornor callous, use Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads with 
the separate Medicated 
Disks included in every 
box for that yurpose, 
One or two ane cations 
and the hard, dead skin 
is safely loosened and 
easily, painlessly 
removed. 








For Bunions 





For Soft Corns 


ALSO SPECIAL SIZES — THICK 
for hammer toes, 
very large joints 
and thick corns 


and callouses. 

In addition to the regu- 
lar thin sizes, Dr. Scholl 
has perfected a new 
series of Zino- -pads 
“THICK” for removing 
pressure and friction of 
shoes in exceptional 
cases where the regular 
sizes are not of suffi- 
cient thickness to give 
youcomplete relief. Ask 
for them by number. 
Sold everywhere, 





#42 for Hammer Toe 
#16 for Thick Corns 
#25 for Tender Joint 
Behind Little Toe 





# 38 for Thick Callouses 
$ 28 for Large Bunions 


DF Scholls 





Put one Zino-pa pain fel FS 
HAVE YOU OTHER FOOT TROUBLES? 


Dr. Scholl has perfected a Foot Comfort Rem- 
edy or Appliance for every foot trouble—assur- 
ing quick, safe relief. Ask your dealer. Write 
for valuable booklet on FOOT CARE to Dr. 
Scholl's, 112 Adelaide St., East, Toronto. 
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“Now, listen. In the morning have Lucille 
shampoo your hair. Wash out as much of 
this red stuff as you can. Then brush it off 
your ears and forehead into a kind of French 


twist. She—” nodding toward the maid— 
“will know how. No rouge. Use lipstick 
discreetly. And don’t jitter. Be limp— 


wilted—as if all this fanfare about an ocean 
voyage bored you to death—and let’s see 
what happens.” 


THE NEXT NIGHT Jane and Mrs. 
Woodward went down to dinner together. 

“IT couldn’t make it alone, my dear. You 
must stay by me,” the older woman had 
pleaded. 

Even Jane, who had been prepared, was 
stunned by the change in Mrs. Woodward. 
Every good point that she possessed had 
been sharpened by Grant’s dress and a few 
good ones added on that she hadn’t known 
she had. When they swept down the dining 
saloon stairs, a trifle late, it would have been 
hard to discover which woman was more the 
cynosure of eyes—the slim, exquisite girl, 
radiantly fresh, or the languid, worn woman 
in black whose heavy-lidded eyes told them 
that what they knew of the beau monde was 
kindergarten beadwork to her. 

The poor captain could hardly make his 
feet. He had the presence of mind left, how- 
ever, to put Mrs. Woodward on his left so 
that the missing gentleman was forced to 
drop into the chair Mrs. Woodward had 
occupied the night before. 


JANE APPEARED on deck next day. She 
wore a plain green wool concocted from 
someone’s contribution and one of her own 
hats that on her suggested Paris but was 
born in Springville. 

‘Now you're Diana,’’ Grant whispered as 
he strolled up to her chair. He cast a dis- 
paraging eye at the several gentlemen 
already lingering about her foot-rest. 

“Of the chase?”’ she asked demurely. 

“No; merely chased.” 

Jane laughed. 

“I’ve become a famous person since I lost 
my trunk. I know almost as many people 
on this boat as the purser. My cabin is 
filled with a miscellany of cosmetics, scarves, 
coats—”’ 

At this moment Dot appeared. 
smiled ingratiatingly at Grant. 

“There are all sorts of rumors afloat, Mr. 
Kent. Let’s solidify them. What could you 
do for my wardrobe?” 

Grant hollowed his hands about his match 
flame as he lit his pipe, but his sharp eyes 
were running over the girl’s clothes. 

A little nervously she twitched at her hat. 

He smiled. ‘‘Let’s start with the hat.” 

“What would you do with it?” 

“Throw it overboard.” 

“All right.” And over the rail floated 
Dot’s headgear. ‘A penguin will probably 
turn up in Byrd’s camp wearing my millin- 


ery,”’ she said calmly. “You know I’ve a 


She 


grand idea. Why don’t we turn the Sailors’ 

Benefit Concert into a Fashion Show? This | 
boat seems to have gone clothes-conscious | 
since it discovered Mr. Kent.” 


Jane felt a little shiver of excitement run | 
down her spine. There was something she | 
liked about this tall, cool girl with the | 
homely face. It would be fun to do things 


with her and—and Grant. She stole a look 
at him. He was pulling slowly at his pipe, 
and as she watched him she saw that same 
odd expression come into his eyes that had | 
puzzled her in Mrs. Woodward's cabin—a 
strange mingling of desire and calculation. 

“T’ll go you one better,” he said suddenly. 
“T’ll make a dress for any ten women on 
board if they can produce enough material. 
I’ll charge a hundred dollars a dress and turn 
the money over to the fund.” 


There was a quick stir of interest in the | 


group. 
“That’s mighty generous of you, Mr. 

Kent,”’ Gerry Link commented. ‘“You’re 

turning your vacation into a busy time.” 
“I don’t mind,” Grant said briefly. 


THE EXCITEMENT on board the S. S. 
Sylvania was intense. There was a pleasant 
rivalry among the women as to whose lug- 
gage would disgorge uncut material, and 
when a surprising number proved to have 
picked up dress lengths in various ports, it 
was amusing to see the fierce anxiety each 
tried to conceal as to whether she would be 
chosen. Astonishingly Grant picked out the 
ten least attractive of the candidates. 

Jane found him bent worriedly over a 
sketch one day. 

“Anything wrong?” she questioned, sink- 
ing into her chair. 

“IT don’t know, yet. I only hope I haven’t 
bitten off more than I can chew.” He held 
out the sketch. 

Jane laughed joyously. 

“I don’t believe you could—in the clothes 
line.” She leaned over. “It looks great 
to me.” 

“This is for Mrs. Jameson.” 
was gloomy. “She’s a sticker. 
looks bad on her.” 

Jane looked at him curiously. She sup- 
posed all geniuses had moments of depres- 
sion, and yet it was surprising to see his 
sureness blurred. 

“What made you choose her?” 

“Because she is that way. It’s easy to 
make a beautiful woman more beautiful. 
Besides’’—he put a sudden hand over hers 
“well, if it all works out, I’ll tell you about it 
later.” 


His voice 
Everything 


THE MORNING of the Fashion Show, 
while Jane was busy helping Lucille put a 
last few stitches in one of the dresses, there 
was a knock at her cabin door. Johnson 
stood there with a broad grin on his face. 

“It’s found, miss,’’ he almost yelled. 

“‘Wha-at, Johnson?” 

“Yaour trunk, miss.” 
quivered in astonishment. 
look very glad, miss.” 

“I—I’m so surprised, Johnson,” Jane 
murmured faintly. ‘I—I thought it was 
stolen.” 

‘Well, so did we all. It’s turned up, and 
the gentleman’s, too, in the most onexpected 
spot. After the whole boat had been 
searched, miss, three or four times.” 

For a moment after Johnson’s thin, busy 
figure had scurried down the corridor, Jane 
stood by the cabin door. She felt incapable 
of facing Lucille with this unwelcome news. 
How could she face an entire ship? 


His eyebrows 
“Yaou don’t 


BY NOON the news that Jane Hodgin’s 
trunk had been found had percolated among 
the first-class passengers. Steward had 


Next Month! .. . "Put on the Clock,” a glamorous tale of the south 


seas by the famous romantic writer Beatrice Grimshaw . . 


. How a 


vagabond adventurer outwitted the evil forces of a sinister island to 
capture the girl he loved. 
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83 % of my mail Says... 
WONDERSOFT KOTEX 
ends chafing entirely FE 


night, says pads always used to rope and pull 
and twist but “Wondersoft seems to adjust 
itself perfectly.” And you can wear Kotex on 
either side—which is a comfort, isn’t it? 


Mary K. writes me: “The best thing about 


Mary Pauline Callender discusses personal 
letters about women’s oldest problem... 


NATURALLY, women don’t want to discuss 
such an intimate thing as sanitary napkins 


with men. But they do talk such things over 
with women. There are so many little diffi- 
culties that arise when one uses the wrong 
pad. Chafing, pulling, roping — to name just 
a few. 

A milliner, who sits at her work all day, 
writes to tell me that Wondersoft Kotex has 
relieved her entirely of the qutng that used 
to make her “perfectly miserable.” That's 


Wondersoft is that the sides are always dry 
and next best I like those smooth, flat ends. 
One can wear any sort of dress and not feel 
a trace of self-consciousness.” Yes, Mary K.., 
this new Kotex gives greater security against 
soiled lingerie, too. 

Notice what some of the users say about 
Wondersoft Kotex. Then, try it yourself and 
I am sure you will agree with them. 


because Wondersoft Kotex is filmed in tender 

cotton at the sides, where the pad touches, 

but the surface is free to take up moisture. 
No roping or twisting 

A housewife, on her feet from morning till 


Drury Cheatin (lla der 


Author of “‘Marjorie May’s Twelfth Birthday.” 


FREE TO WOMEN! 


Choice of two authoritative booklets 
on Feminine Hygiene. Check your 
choice on coupon below, 


KOTEX COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED 
Depart ment 625, 

330 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont, 





0 Ishould likea copyof ‘Health Factson Menstruation.” 


Oo Send me “Marjorie May's Twelfth Birthday,” fora 
child, 


Signed 
Address 
City— 





Look for the new Kotex Economy 


Package ...48 Wondersoft Kotex 
Pads at a new low price. It offers 
new convenience, new economy, 
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@ A “dated skin” is something to 
avoid. It gives away the secret of your 
age and prohibits you from looking 
younger than your years ... Keep 
your skin youthful by using Campana’s 
Italian Balm. Banish rough, chapped 
and dry skin. Escape the threat of lines 
and wrinkles caused by housework, 
office work and weather. Keep your skin 
soft and smooth in texture.. Italian 
Balm will guard you against “dated 
skin” for a cost of less than half a cent 
a day. Canada’s favorite skin protector 
for over 40 years. At all drug counters: 


tubes —25c; bottles— 35c, = $1.00. 
ITALIAN 
[mB ALM 


THE ORIGINAL 
SKIN SOFTENER 


Now also in 
tubes... 25c 






CAMPANA CORPORATION LIMITED 
CH.-2 Caledonia Road, Toronto 


Gentlemen: Please send me a VANITY SIZE bottle of 
Campana’s Italian Balm—FREE and postpaid. 
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“CANADA'S MOST ECONOMICAL | 


SKIN PROTECTOR” 


Mrs. Woodward’s maid was sewing 
quietly in their cabin. She looked up sur- 
prised as the cavalcade entered. 

“Lucille’—Mrs. Woodward's voice was 
agitated—‘“‘bring out that—that white silk I 
bought in San Francisco.”’ 

Grant ran the thick, lustreless silk 
through his hands. He looked across at 
Jane. That same spark had begun to burn 
in his eyes again, she saw. 

“It’s right—absolutely right. 
do you want for it?’”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Kent, I— 
sell it.’ 

“You don’t mean you were thinking of 
using it for yourself?” 

At the note of almost astonished anger in 
his voice, Mrs. Woodward quailed. 

“No . DO... Nee 1 ... .<. ON, go 
ahead and do whatever you want with it.’ 

During the discussion Jane had stood 
rooted to the spot. She had no idea what this 
strange young man was up to. With each 
passing moment she was feeling more and 
more like Alice in Wonderland. But the 
stricken expression on Mrs. Woodward’s 
face aroused her sense of responsibility. 

“Oh, Mr. Kent,” she protested, “I—I 
couldn’t let you take it for me. I just 
couldn’t.” 

With alarm she saw his face harden into 
stubbornness. 

“Why not? You can’t spend eighteen 
evenings in that Cleopatra snake dance you 
have on.” He ran the material through his 
hands again. Jane thought she had never 
seen a man handle anything so lovingly. It 
was almost, she thought with a blush, as if 
he were caressing a woman’s soft skin. A 
look of excitement that puzzled her had 
come into his eyes. Then he turned from 
Jane and looked critically at Mrs. Wood- 
ward. 

“Tell you what I'll do. After I finish this 
I'll fix up something right for you. Lucille,” 
—a note of authority crept into his voice— 
“I'd like a scissors and plenty of pins. Take 
off your dress, Miss Hodgin.”’ 

With a gasp Jane turned to Mrs. Wood- 
ward. They stared helplessly at each other. 
Then she reached for the fastening of the 


How much 


I don’t really want to 


dress and the garment slid to the floor. 


Kent gazed at her until the blood ran up 
the creamy whiteness of her bare shoulders. 

“Aphrodite!” 

“You give me the loveliest names, 
murmured to cover her confusion. 

“Because you’re the loveliest thing I’ve 


” Jane 


| ever seen.”’ 


| SPELLBOUND, JANE watched him as he 
| took the scissors from Lucille and went to 


work. What manner of man was this, she 
pondered, as she studied his bent head? He 
seemed to have forgotten all of them as he 
held up the soft lengths of silk to Jane and 
began folding, pinning, cutting. He was, 
perhaps, most conscious of Lucille who 
handed him pins. His face had knotted into 
concentration. Then, gradually, as the 
fabric began to mold itself to the lovely 
body beneath it, he began to whistle, a low 
boyish whistle of complete satisfaction. 

Finally, when Jane thought the fatigue of 
standing a moment longer more than she 
could bear, he sat back on his heels. 

“There! Look at yourself. An hour ago 
you might have been a beautiful movie star. 
Now you’re a queen.” 

Slowly Jane turned. She stared into the 
mirror. Then she leaned forward to peer 
more closely as if she were still uncertain she 
was looking at herself. She could not have 
described the dress she wore. She only knew 
it belonged to her as definitely as her hair or 
skin. It clung to the long curves of her body, 
its perfect simplicity ended in a swirl about 
her feet, so that when movement melted into 
repose, it was as if she changed with it into 
a marble statue rising from a pedestal. 

“‘Who—who are you?” 

He grinned. 

“Why, I’m the gentleman you were swim- 
ming with, this morning. Don’t you remem- 
ber—Grant Kent, and at your service. Here, 
Lucille, let’s lift it carefully over her head. 
Cousez ou sont les épingles. Comprenez-vous? 
Et ne perdez pas les épingles ou tout est ruiné.” 

Lucille bobbed and smiled. All her French 


enthusiasm for art and in clothes was 
aroused by what she had seen, 
allowed to finish this masterpiece was a 
compliment almost too subtle to be borne. 

“You don’t mind my borrowing your 
maid?” he asked coolly of Mrs. Woodward 
as he rose from his knees and brushed them 
free of threads. 

“‘Not—not in the least. 
like Miss Hodgin, I ask who 
And whoever you are, would you . 

It seemed to Jane as if young Mr. Grant’s 
expressions changed with lightning rapidity. | 
As he studied Mrs. Woodward an odd look 
of longing came into his face, to be succeeded 
by something she could only think of as 
well, calculation. Suddenly he snapped his 
fingers. 

“Yes, I’d be delighted. I’ve never seen a 
rich woman dressed as badly as you are,” he | 
said rudely. 

Jane, who had come back in the black 
satin, gasped. 

“‘What—what is the matter?” 
Woodward asked faintly. 

“Practically everything, I should say. 
Shall I tell it all at once or be polite?” 

“It’s a bit late for politeness,’ Mrs. 
Woodward said bitterly. ‘“Let’s have the 
truth.” 

“Stand up,” he ordered. 

He walked around her. He turned away, 
got into the farthest corner of the room, 
studied her from there. Then he came back. 
Jane found herself holding her breath as he 
began to speak. 

“You're a type, too,” he announced de- 
cisively, “‘as definite as Miss Hodgin, only | 
everything you have on—everything about 
you is detracting from it, instead of height- 
ening it. You look all worn out. Well, that’s 
what you are. You try to hide it. You've | 
hennaed your hair, rouged. Wrong, all | 
wrong. What you should do is to wear the | 

| 
| 


But, dear man, 


who are you? 
2 | 


Mrs. | 





kind of clothes that will play up that look— 
make an art of it—until all the fresh, pink- 
cheeked women about you, except, of 
course, Miss Hodgin, look like vegetables 
and you look fatiguée—like French lettuce— | 
and terribly smart and distinguished.” 

Tears, Jane saw, had begun to run down | 
Mrs. Woodward’s cheeks at Grant’s on- | 
slaught, but, as he went on, a fire began to | 
gleam in her eye and the tears dried up. 

“I’ve paid the most frightful prices for 
my clothes, Mr. Kent.” 

“Too bad,” he said unsympathetically. | 
“T know just what I want, but I'll bet you 
haven’t a thing for me to work on. Lucille, 
bring out your mistress’s wardrobe.” 

Gown after gown he picked up, glanced at, 
discarded. Jane was growing frantic. The | 
dresses all seemed beautiful to her, and poor 
Mrs. Woodward’s face was growing longer 
with each passing moment. Finally, when 
the atmosphere in the cabin was tense with 
suspense, he found, at the bottom of the 
pile, two somewhat worn shawls—a black 
one, and a cardinal red, both deeply fringed. 
For a moment he held the black close to 
Mrs. Woodward’s throat. He stood back. 
Then again he went to work. This task 
proved more difficult and two or three times 
he pinned, unpinned, folded, draped, ad- 
justed; and then the relentless clip, clip of 
the scissors announced he had come to a | 
decision. 

The three women watching him were 
breathless with excitement. Lucille alone 
retained her volubility. As Grant trans- 
ferred handfuls of pins from her hand to his | 


mouth she could be heard murmuring at 
intervals: 

“Quel chic!” 

“‘Miracle!”” 

“Que madame est belle!” 

Madame was indeed belle! As Grant, with 
a final tug and twist, gave her a gentle push 
toward the mirror, they all gave a sigh of 
complete satisfaction. The two shawls had 
been pulled and twisted about Mrs. Wood- 
ward's angular, flat body into a costume of 
indescribable charm and distinction. It 
fitted close about her throat, was entirely 
backless and slithered out into a graceful 
scarlet train. Beyond that, no one could | 


have told where it began or ended. 
Kent’s face was a study in expressions. He 
ran his hands through already tousled hair. | 


and to be 
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COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


One of the five greatest opera houses in the 
world. English weather is bad for throats, 


* 


Famous 


singers, preachers, statesmen 
and actors use 


MELOIDS 


the marvellous English throat 
pellet that soothes the throat, 
allays tickling, clears the voice 
and actually enriches the speak- 
ing tone. Made by 


THE GREAT ENGLISH CHEMISTS 


Are sold in Canada only at 


Rexall DRUG STORES 


and 
LIGGETT DRUG STORES 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


pany people with defective hearing and 
froaeenies Conversation. Movies, 
Church and R use they use 
Leonard tvisile Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 

in the Ear entirely out of sight. 

No wires, batteries or head piece. 

They are inexpensive. Write for 

booklet and sworn statement of pRUAd 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, Inc., Suite 74, 70 Sth Ave., New York 


If you have one single 


GRAY HAIR 


mail this coupon 


Now—before others think of you as “‘old- 
er” —is the time to touch up those first 
gray streaks. Millions—both men and 
women—have discovered this way to 
color fading strands. Just combing clear 
liquid through hair 
brings color: black, 

brown, auburn, blonde. 
Entirely SAFE... Hair 
stays soft and lustrous. 
Get a bottle from your 
druggist on money back 
gperaeeee. Or send for 

ree Test. 


Test it FREE 


We'll send Complete Test 
Package Free. Snip lock 
rom hair. Try first on this. 
See for yourself. No risk . 
this way. Mail coupon for Free Test. 


---MARY T. GOLDMAN--~ 


8513 Goldman Blidg., St. Paul, Minn. | 
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How Is lt Done? 
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the animator himself might make numbers 
one, eight, fifteen, and his assistants make 
the drawings two to seven inclusive and 
nine to fourteen. 

When the animator has completed his 
particular scene the drawings are then turned 
over to the inking and painting department. 
Their work is to trace each of these drawings 
on celluloid sheets. After the ink has dried, 
the celluloid is reversed and the entire area 
occupied by the drawings is made opaque 
with paint. 

When the celluloid sheets are completed 
by the painters, they are turned over to the 
camera department for photographing. 

“Isn’t it awfully difficult to suit the action 
to the music?” we asked. 

“It is,” replied Mr. Disney. ‘To over- 
come this difficulty the story is laid out in 
the form of sketches on what is known as a 
‘layout’ sheet. Every time a bar of music is 
to be played we mark the spot in the cartoon 
by a rectangular mark. How much of the 
picture is to be shown during each bar de- 
pends, of course, on the tempo at which the 
music is to be played. Sometimes, the direc- 
tor has to adapt the action to the music but 
at others the action requires entire freedom 
from musical limitations except regarding 
the tempo. It is while working on these 
sheets that the director writes his prelimin- 
ary master score. 

“Not only are parts written for all the 
instruments in the orchestra but each trap 
drummer or ‘effect’ man is supplied with a 
head phone like that used by a telephone 
operator, in which is heard the tempo of the 
music to be played. 

“There are twelve to twenty musicians, a 
few vocal artists and four or five effect men 
employed to score the cartoons.” 

‘What are the effect men?” we asked. 

“They are the fellows who make the 
queer sounds you hear when you go to see a 
Mickey Mouse cartoon or a Silly Symphony. 
The quack-quacking of ducks, the mooing of 
cows, the grinding of teeth, the swishing of 
rain. It isn’t as easy as it sounds, either, 
because these men have to synchronize the 
effects, a task much more difficult than syn- 
chronizing the orchestra because of the 
unmusical character of the noises and their 
irregular occurrence. For example, suppose 
Minnie Mouse had to hit Mickey on the 
head with a rolling pin three times and 
every time the drum went boom he got the 
thwack. Here’s how it would go. Tra la la 
thwack, tra la la thwack. The score given to 
an effect man is as complete in detail as is 
the part for the first violin. 

“As the musical score is prepared in the 
same tempo at which the character moves, 
the musical director knows exactly at what 
frame in the picture every musical note or 
sound effect will occur. To put it simply, 
the synchronization of sound to the cartoon 
is accomplished by simply resolving all musi- 
cal tempos in terms of standard speed and 
making a series of drawings to fit.” 

“I suppose you have a great many imi- 
tators?” 

“Yes. That is why Walt is so determined 
that our productions should improve with 
every picture. He is constantly striving to 
make his cartoons more artistic and better 
in every way. You'd hardly believe it but 
there are people who write in saying that 
Walt Disney's productions frighten children. 
This always surprises us because we do our 
best to take the fear even out of the old 
fairy tales. Take, for instance, Three Little 
Pigs. In the real story the first two little 
pigs were gobbled up, but we altered that. 
Also, we try in the Silly Symphonies to teach 
good, wholesome lessons to children. The 
Grasshopper and the Ants is one example. 
The grasshopper who refuses to work but 


goes through life singing “The world owes me | 
a living’ is punished for his shiftlessness, and } 
the story shows how much better it is to be 
thrifty like the busy little ants and learn the 
importance of labor and preparing for a | 
rainy day.” 


“TALKING OF labor and rainy days,”’ we 
said curiously. ‘‘When did Mr. Disney first 
start sketching?’’ We were unable to ask 
this question of Walt himself, for he had 
been called away by one of the directors. | 

He began, we were informed, as soon as | 
he could hold a pencil. An aunt of his kept 
him supplied with pencils and one of those 
“Big Chief” tablets. A neighbor of his, too. 
who wanted to encourage his childish efforts 
thrilled him periodically by purchasing some 
of his drawings. Walt had stage ambitions, 
too, at one time. When he was at school he 
achieved quite considerable local fame by 
impersonating Charlie Chaplin at neighbor- 
hood theatres and won several prizes of 
one dollar to two dollars each. This was done 
without the knowledge of his parents. 

His stage career we learned, came to an 
abrupt end when, during the war, he tried 
to go into vaudeville with a Dutch comedian 
and got the hook. 

With this ambition gone “kaput,” he con- 
centrated entirely on drawing until the age 
of eighteen and then he was fortunate, on 
his return from the World War in 1919, to get 
a job with an advertising agency at Kansas 
City. He worked as an apprentice under a 
couple of artists and his work consisted of 
drawing pictures for various farm journals, 
such as egg-laying mash, salt blocks for 
cattle. However, he did not do the finished 
drawings but merely the rough pencil 
sketches which were redrawn by the bosses. 

After the Christmas rush was over they 
no longer required his services and so a few 
months later he decided to go into business 
for himself as a commercial artist. Why not? 
He had had two months experience! Any- 
way, he went out and “‘sold himself’ to a 
couple of printing concerns and talked them 
into giving him a few odd jobs designing 
letterheads and so forth. This led to a con- 
tact with the publisher of a small western 
journal who saw a chance of adding an art 
staff to his paper at very little expense to 
him. Walt was given desk space on condi- 
tion that he would draw the advertising for 
him, paying him at the rate of ten dollars a 
page for every full page that he drew up. 

It was at that time that he ran across 
another young apprentice artist out of a job 
and they formed a partnership and estab- 
lished themselves with this publishing con- 
cern. Disney did the contacting of cus- 
tomers, the sketches and drawings while the 
other attended to the lettering and detail 
work. They were getting along splendidly 
when Walt answered an advertisement by a 
slide company for a cartoonist. He got the 
job, turned over to his partner the com- 
mercial art business—and that was where 
he got his start in the animated cartoon 
game. Through the courtesy of his boss he 
was allowed to take home one of the old 
cameras which lay around the shop. He 
rigged up a little studio in his father’s 
garage and plunged in—experimenting in 
his spare time. He animated his drawings 
by the old cut-out method, joining the arms 
and legs together with pins and moving them 
under the camera. That was really the begin- 
ning of Mickey Mouse. 

“Why do people like the ‘Silly Sympho- 
nies’ so much?” we asked. 

“Probably because we are able to portray 
an imaginative picture in cartoons which 
they wouldn’t have believed possible. Also, 
we never use the same gags twice. We are 
constantly on the look-out for something 
original and unique, and when we do find it 
we do our best to make the most of its pos- 
sibilities and make the picture as artistic as 
we know how.” 

“‘And Mickey Mouse?” 

‘Well, we try to keep him an individual 
with a definite personality of his own. A 
mischievous rodent but without malice and 
also very human.” 

“Very human,” we repeated, realizing 
with the words, the reason why the little 
rascal is such a universal favorite. 
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Most women have learned (to their sorrow) 
that there are good waves and waves that 
are not so good. The exclusive, scientific 
Nestle method is your assurance of a first- 
class “permanent” that will greatly enhance 
the attractiveness of your hair. 


@ Look for this card in every Hairdressing Shop that 
offers Nestle Waves. Make sure that Genuine 
Nestoil Supplies are used, 


THE NESTLE-LE MUR CO. (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO 
| SOOO TM ORRELE CARER AARNE LITE OIE REE EE TST AOL GIT ED 





CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS ON BEAUTY CULTURE 


Concise — Authentic — Essentially Helpful 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS DRESSING YOUi ‘| 4CE 
Bulletin No. 15—5 cents Bulletin No. 17—10 cents 


HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR HAIR A LOVELY SKIN 
Bulletin No. 16—10 cents Bulletin No. 18—10 cents 


HOW TO BE FRESH AS A FLOWER 
Bulletin No. 19—5 cents 
Order from 
CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 

















MERCOLIZED WAX 
Keeps Skin Young 


O you busy women who must keep your skin beautiful, inex- 

pensively, we recommend a delightful cream—Mercolized Wax 
—and a refreshing tonic—Saxolite lotion. These two preparations 
comprise a sane and simple home beauty treatment. Mercolized Wax 
is entirely adequate as a cleanser, skin softener and lubricant, anda 
protective make-up base. In addition it 
absorbsany discolorationsand keeps your 
skin free from blemishes. To complete the 
treatment use the Saxolite lotion, a 
delightful astringent, mild and refreshing, 
that closes relaxed pores, smooths away 
age lines and gives the skin tone. 
PHELACTINE removes hairy growths—takes 
them out—easily, quickly and gently. Leaves 


the skin hair-free, soft, smooth and clean. 
Phelactine is odorless and non-irritating. 


Sold at high class Drug and Department Stores everywhere. 
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LOVELY LIPS. 
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se 

Men are attracted by lips that have the natural 
color of radiant health—but painted lips are 
repulsive. Don’t you risk that painted look! 
Simply use Tangee—it isn’t paint! This unusual 
lipstick contains a color-change principle which 
enables it to intensify your natural color. Per- 
manent too! Its cream base soothes and softens. 

Also Tangee Theatrical, a deeper shade. 

Tangee Face Powder gives a soft underglow. 


UNTOUCHED — Lips left un- 
touched are apt to have a faded 
look ...make the face ‘seem older. 
PAINTED— Don’t risk that paint- 
ed look. It’s coarsening and men 
don’t like it. 

TANGEE — Intensifies natural 
color, restores youthful appeal, and 
ends that painted look. 














j ¥ 4-PIECE MIRACLE MAKE-UP KIT | 
l PALMERS LIMITED i 
i 750 Vitre St. W., Montreal, Can. Cr35 | 
Rush Miracle Make-Up Kit ining mini 
i Tangee Lipstick and Reese Compact, | 
i — per and Face Powder. Sendisc_ | 
or coin). 

| jee 
| Address 
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TREAT THAT 
COLD Promptly 








e 
Attack it at the source! 

The “common” cold causes more lost time from 
gainful work than any other disease. If you do 
catch cold, rid yourself of it as quickly as you can 
by attacking it at its source. 

A cold must be treated for what it is—an in- 
ternal infection. Grove’s Laxative Bromo 
Quinine is positive in action. It goes right to 
the source of the trouble. It does the four things 
necessary. First, it opens the bowels; second, 
it combats the cold germs in the system and re- 
duces the fever; third, it relieves the headache 


passed it on to steward, who in turn had 
passed it on to his passengers and so it ran. 
When Jane went in to lunch, still in the 


| green wool, her new friends crowded about 


her. 

“T’ll bet you’re just dying to get at your 
things,” Gerry Link said cheerfully. 

“Yes—dying,”’ Jane agreed. “But every- 
thing’s going to be so mussed.”’ 

“They'll press you something for the 
Fashion Show,” Dot put in. ‘“They’re ready 
to lick your boots.” 

Jane smiled through stiff lips. 

“T think, in honor of the creator of the 
occasion, I should stick to my white,” she 
said. 

She tried to slip away to her cabin after 
luncheon without Grant seeing her, but as 
usual he was on the watch for her. 

“T suppose, ..,.. that your trunk’s been 
found,” he said mercsely, “you won’t wear 
the dress I made fer you.” 

in amazement she >‘opped stock still. 

“Why, Grant, I told you it’s the loveliest 
dress I’ve ever had.”’ 

He smoked in gloomy disbelief. 

“I can just see the inside of that trunk, 
and with every different dress you put on” — 
his voice roughened—“‘you'll seem to belong 
just a little less to me.” 

They were standing before her cabin and, 
regardless of possible onlookers, he bent and 
kissed her fiercely on the mouth. 


THE FASHION SHOW was over. Jane 
found herself in a quiet corner with Grant. 
It was possibly the only quiet corner on the 
deck. 

“For once,” she said, ‘I know what they 
mean by a howling success.” 

“Gosh, it was swell, wasn’t it? And Mrs. 
Jameson looked the best of all.” 

“For ten homely women to be beautiful 
at least once is achievement, mister,’’ Jane 
said. Her voice was wistful. ‘“‘How do you 
do it?” 

“For one beautiful woman to be the moon 
and the stars and a little gold sun, is 
achievement. How do you do it?” His 
hands closed over hers. ‘‘Jane, it was sweet 
of you to wear my dress tonight.” 

She drew her hands away. She felt cold. 

‘I wasn’t being sweet. You don’t under- 
stand.” 

*“You’re mad because I kissed you today. 
I’ve wanted to so long, I couldn’t help it. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t have then, but now, 
Jane, I think—I think I see my way. Jane, 
could you?” 

She held him off when he tried to put his 
arms around her. She thought swiftly, as 
she did so, of one night when she had tried 
to tell him about the farm and of how im- 
possible it had been. It would be equally 
impossible now to make him see the Jane 
that had started out from Springville with- 
out making her seem a different person from 
the Jane he thought he loved. His girls had 
always been well groomed, smart. No one, 
she knew, who looked as she had, had ever 
crossed his social orbit. 

“Listen, Grant’’—her voice coming out of 
the darkness was quiet—‘“you think I’m 
beautiful?” 


“You know I do, dear.” 

“Smart, sophisticated, poised?” 

He laughed, a little puzzled. 

“Say, what is this: if you answer the first 
ten questions right, you get a banana?” 

Helplessly she stared at him through the 
dark. She had to destroy her beautiful 
dream. She saw that the only way to do it 
was to be brutal. 

“I’m not, Grant, any of those things. If 
you had seen me getting on the boat in my 
funny Springville clothes you wouldn’t have 
noticed me; or if you did you'd have 
laughed.” Her voice choked. 

Grant was no longer leaning against the 
rail. He had thrown away his cigarette and 
was leaning toward Jane, every line of his 
figure tense with some excitement. 

“Let’s get this straight, Jane. Are you 
trying to tell me the dress I made you did 
something for you?” 

“Something? It did everything. I’d been 
so unhappy. I felt so awkward and tongue- 
tied—that was why I threw the suit out the 
porthole. And then my trunk was lost— 
now it’s found,” she finished forlornly, ‘‘and 
I'll go back into my shell.” 

“Awkward . . . tongue-tied . . . you! 
Well, that settles it. If one dress can bring 
out a whole personality, I am good. Listen, 
Jane. 

“T’m not a great dress designer. I mean I 
am a great dress designer, but until this trip 
no one was convinced of it but myself. My 
father thought it was a disgrace for a big 
hulk like me to design clothes for women and 
that I couldn’t make a go of it anyway. I 
said I’d show him—I had a little money but 
I couldn’t get a start. I see now that I was 
scared to put my theories into practice. I 
took the last of the cash for this trip—to 
forget all about designing and get a fresh 
point of view, go back to father, begin at 
something he picked.” 

He stopped and in the darkness leaned 
toward Jane and took her hands. 

“Then I saw you. That night when you 
came down the stairs in that hideous dress, 
the old spark flamed up again. I thought: 
I’ll make one more dress and then good-by 
to it. But it was like a drink to a dipso- 
maniac. When it came to Mrs. Woodward, I 
thought: Well, I’m giving it up. For once 
I'll tell one of these old birds what I really 
think. And it worked. Jane, it worked. That 
was what was wrong all the time. There 
isn’t a woman on this boat tonight who 
wouldn’t give her eyeteeth to have me design 
a dress for her. I’m made, Jane. Those ten 
rich, ugly women never looked so well in 
their lives before: they told me so. That, 
you see, was why I picked those ten. And as 
for Mrs. Woodward, her bill will pay our 
rent.” 

“I’ve a little money from the gas well— 
not much—they saw to that,” Jane was 
saying tremulously. “It would help start a 
business.”’ 

He pulled her roughly to him. 

“Business nothing! Do you love me, 
darling?” 

The little gold head shone in the moon- 
light. 

“TI adore you,” she whispered. 
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© wind and sea and sky together 
And cloudy, languid, autumn weather! 
O poplars slim and red haws showing 
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Takes Oath to Truth 





MRS. FLORENCE WILLIAMSON 


Mrs. Williamson, 7420 Bloomfield 
Avenue, Montreal, tells in a sworn 
statement how, after suffering for 
many years from chronic consti- 
pation, she tried Fruit-a-tives and 
at last found complete relief. 
Mrs. Williamson made her state- 
ment under oath before a notary 
so everyone can be sure of its truth. 
She says,—‘‘Since I was _ twelve 
years old, I was ill with chronic 
constipation. I never felt good and 
could not do many things I wanted 
to. Then I started taking Fruit-a- 
tives. I can truly say they gave me 
wonderful relief. I strongly urge 
anyone who has the same trouble 
I had to try Fruit-a-tives.”’ 

Copy of Mrs. Williamson's sworn state- 


ment will be sent on request. Write 
Fruitatives Limited, Ottawa, Canada. 


FRUIT-A-TIVES—25¢ and 50¢ EVERYWHERE 


..and Look 1/O 
Years Younger 


ickly and safely you can 

= those streaks of gry to a 

lustrous shades of blonde, brown or black.A small brush 
and BROWNATONE does it. Used and approved fer 
over twenty-three years. Guaranteed harmless. Active 
coloring agent is purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving 
ofhair. Economical and lasting—will not wash out. Im- 
parts rich, beautiful color with amazing speed. Easy to 
prove by applying alittle of this famous tint to alock of 
your own hair. BROWNATONE isonly 50c—at all drug 
or toilet counters—always on a money-back guarantee. 















Best Colors 
LLOW, LAVENDER, 
inion Superb Seeds, 4 Giant 
size packets of each color 
(value 40c) sent postpaid for only 10e, Don’t miss 
this remarkable offer. Seed and Nursery Book FREE. 


The best yet. Send to-day, 
DOMINION SEED HOUSE, Georgetown, Ontario 
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Beside the road their bright fires glowing! 
O misty rain and grey gulls flying 

Into the dusk with strange, low crying! 

O dying year, that passes fleetly, 

Soon you must go while | discreetly 


and “grippy™ feeling; fourth, it tones up the 
system and fortifies it against further attacks. 

The t mearest you has Grove’s. They’re in 
a white box (the large size is most economical to 
buy). Keep Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine on 
hand at all times. It has what it takes to stop that 
cold quickly and effectively. 453 


Groves LAXATIVE 
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MADE BY A FAMOUS SURGICAL 
ORESSING HOUSE... BAUER & BLACK, LTD. 


Must gather up my tattered laughter 





BROMO QUININE 


To give to Time, the ruthless grafter! 
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NEW POWDER 
MAKES BLONDE 
SKIN Dazzling 


% 


| Experiment | 


Over 200 Girls’ Skin 
“Color-Analyzed” 


An optical machine ‘‘color-analyzred” 
- over 200 girls’ skin. it showed that 
blonde skin had a note of bright blue 
—brunette skin had a tone of brilliant 
green. These same tints Pond's now 
blends invisibly in their new powder. 
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HAT faded, dingy tone blonde 


skin so often acquires is really 
caused by lack of certain color notes. 


What these lacking color notes are 
has now been scientifically recorded. 
Now these magic tints are blended in 
entirely new and different powder 
shades by Pond’s. 

That is why certain shades of this 
new powder immediately brighten 
blonde skin until it appears radiant. 
Other shades give brunette skin a 
new sparkle—a vibrant glow. Every 
skin texture looks suave, velvety. 

And this scientifically blended pow- 
der clings so closely, spreads so evenly, 
never cakes or blotches. Your skin 
looks enchantingly fresh, with that 
young natural look. 

Try this new powder. Discover, at 
our expense, just how glamorous it 
really is. Rush this coupon off today. 
Try the different shades till you find 
the one that glorifies you! 


FREE! 3 Different Shades 


SEND FOR SAMPLES TODAY! 
(This offer expires April 1) 
Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd. Dept. PB 
167 Brock Ave., Toronto, Ontario 
Please send me free Two Special Boxes of Pond’s new 
Powder, and anextra sample... three different shades in all. 
I prefer 3 different LIGHT shades 0 
I prefer 3 different DARK shades O 


Name a aeemmeneaes 
Street a 


City : ; Province_ 


Made in Canada A 
All rigbts reserved by Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
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have been cast off. Knit 2, purl 2 for 4 rows. 
Cast off. 
Sleeves: On No. 8 needles, with right side | 
of work toward you, pick up 50 sts., knit 1 
row, purl 1 row for 15 rows. Change to No. | 
10 needles and knit 2, purl 2 for 10 rows. | 
Cast off. Repeat same for other sleeve. 
Leg: On No. 10 needles, with right side of 
work toward you, pick up 74 sts., knit 2, 
| purl 2 for 10 rows. Cast off. Repeat same 
for other leg. 
Crochet 1 row of single crochet around | 
neck. 
Sew up sides, leaving side of panties open 
to bottom of plain sts. Sew extra side-flap 
underneath at bottom and to back of upper 
part, at the top. 
Work around buttonholes and sew on | 
| buttons, putting a piece of tape under each | 
| to reinforce. | 
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‘In Adoption | 
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charming way and smiled artlessly and 
roguishly at everyone out of his light blue 
eyes. Diana was very friendly toward him, 
and very patient. She tried to persuade 
him to play with her, but it was during this 
period, I think, that she came to realize that 
as a companion John had a long way to go 
yet. He would be of little use to her as a 
companion. 

In age, mentality and physique he was a 
long way behind her. He was simply not in 
her street at all, and Diana instinctively 
apprehended this. It would be many 
months—at least a year—before this chubby 
thing could be Diana’s playmate, and in 
that time Diana would have shot a lonz way 
ahead. Asa baby, too, John fell short of her 
expectations. She was puzzled at his rejec- 
tion of her advances. I think she was a little 
bewildered to find that the baby who, in her 
imagination, was to be nursed and mothered 
by her, and through whom she was to find 
expression for her maternal instincts, was 
such a podgy, sprawling, and vociferous bit 
of work. John, at this age of ten months, 
was certainly not the ephemeral wisp of 
angelic babyhood that Diana had talked 
about and awaited. 

We had tried hard to dissuade her from 
that image. Perhaps she had visualized 
John as being about the size of one of her 
dolls, and especially one of her tinier dolls. 
She had probably thought of putting him to 
bed in her dolls’ bed. She had listened to 
our explaining that John would be slightly 
bigger than she expected, but words had 
meant little to her. It was the sight of him 
that brought her face to face with reality. 

Still, play after teatime was amusing. 
John was wonderingly interested. Diana 
was not actively bored, and the rest of us 
were vastly entertained. It was natural that 
during the play we should remark now and 
again on John’s various points—they came 
to light under these new experiences—so 
that up to this point the afternoon was 
almost completely John’s— his welcome, his 
tea-party, his play. Certainly Diana was 
there and very much part of it all, and cer- 
tainly all the rest of us were present, Diana’s 
grandmother, Marjorie and I, and there was 
no direct preferential treatment for anyone; 
but it could not be mistaken that all this 
business centred around John, that he was 
the cause of it and the chief participant. 

It is difficult to see how it could have been 
otherwise. We might have been a little more 
casual; in fact we ought to have been a little 
more casual. We should have taken John in 
our stride in some clever way, and made him 
part and parcel of our family without all this 
fuss and nonsense. But it was an occasion 
for everyone concerned, for Diana as well as 
for John; and we had gone out of our way to 
make the welcome go with a swing. In any- 

{Continued on page 56} 
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I'M LARGER THAN EVER 
YET DEALERS ARE SELLING ME 
FOR LESS! ws 







The famous Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
Now in New 10% Larger Tube 


Actually more tooth paste but same high quality 


But we have found a way to give you 
Pepsodent ata — saving. The identical, 


Wi this announcement, The Pepsodent 
Co. invites youtotry Pepsodent Tooth 


Paste . .. in a new and larger tube at a time-proved Pepsodent—with the tube 
lower price. alone changed and the quantity increased. 
Druggists are selling the new tube at a new 


Today, Pepsodent stands as an example of 
the finest scientific tooth paste modern 
science can produce. Pepsodent is famous 
for removing dingy film—that sticky, 
germ-laden coating that stains teeth and Ovee a hanks’ wlbics whee 
encourages decay. Pepsodent have been sold. Year after 
Pepsodent is known as the “special film- ear, people have gladly bought 
removing tooth paste.” Only ey in epsodent ... rather than endanger 
scientific tests, Pepsodent was proved the teeth by buying harsh, gritty “bargain” 
least abrasive . . . and therefore safest... tooth pastes. Now, new processes 
of 15 leading tooth pastes and 6 tooth have cut costs...and we're passing 
powders. Until new scientific discoveries this saving on to you. Today, dealers 
are made in the field of dentistry, our are selling Pepsodent in a new larger 
laboratories know no way to improve tube . . . at a new low price. 

Pepsodent... or its exclusive polishing agent. 


“The Glorious Privilege 
of Being Independent” 


low price. 


WHY THIS SAVING IS POSSIBLE 








ne re ee 


It is many years since Burns wrote these tn 
lines but INDEPENDENCE means as 
much, and even more, to men and women 
today as it did then, particularly 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


141,000 Canadians are using Mutual 
Life of Canada plans to help them 
become independent in the years that lie 
ahead and every month hundreds of new 
namesare being added to our list of policy- 
holders. Over $14,000,000 has been 
paid by the Mutual Life of Canada during 
1934 under policy and annuity contracts. 


The Mutual Life has a sound, practical, 
methodical plan which will help 
YOU to become independent 


financially. 












FREE— 

5 BEAUTIFUL 
BURNS Bookmarks 
Five beautiful Burns Bookmarks 
in full color, containing illustra- 


tions of Burns’ home and of the 
poet himself will be mailed free 


To those interested we shall be 

pleased to send without obli- 

gation information regarding 

The Mutual Life of Canada 

and our _ INDEPENDENCE on request to The Mutual Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, 


plans. ea Dept. CE, Waterloo, Ont. 


MUTUAL [IFE 


Established 1869 
HOME OFFICE WATERLOO, ONT. 
“OWNED BY THE POLICYHOLDERS” 
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Why f hildsen’s  ields Ate 


Best ‘leeated B cheval {= 


LL too often, in- 
ternal dosing 

for acold does actual 
harm — especially to 
children, whose deli- 
cate stomachs are 
easily upset. By low- 
ering body strength 
when most needed 
to resist disease, such 
constant dosing may 
lead to far more serious illness. 
For these reasons mothers— 
the world over — prefer Vicks 
VapoRub, the modern external 
treatment for colds. It can be 
used freely—and as often as 
needed — even on the youngest 
child. Absolutely safe —and its 
medication goes direct to the 


BEST FOR 
CHILDREN'S COLDS... 


cena RA 


SOAP ano OINTMENT 


or 


HEALTHY 


Mt, acti Hel 








seat of the trouble. 
Double Direct 
Action 


Just rubbed onthroat 
and chest at bedtime, 
VapoRub acts direct 
through the skin like 
a poultice, while its 
medicated vapors 
are inhaled direct to 
inflamed air-passages. All 
through the night, this double 
direct attack loosens phlegm — 
soothes irritated membranes — 
eases difficult breathing— helps 
break congestion. 


Two generations of mothers 
have proved VapoRub best for 
children’s colds. 


-..dUST AS GOOD 
FOR ADULTS, TOO 


Massage the scalp with Cuti- 
eura Ointment to remove 
the dandruff. Then shampoo 
with a suds of Caticura Soap 
to cleanse the hair and restore 
its natural gloss and vigor. Rinse 
thoroughly. This will keep your 
scalp ina ealthy, condition, and 
a healthy scalp is essential to 
- hair. 
Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Talcum 
Powder are sold at all druggists. 
Made in Canada 





most 
Dee eimai da 
yields quickly ‘to 


FOR FREE SAMPLE 
Mail your name and address with 4¢ 
(stamps) to Pertussin Limited, Atlantic 


Avenue, Montreal, P.Q. 





Prescribed by Doctors for 
over 20 years. Sold at all 
drug stores. 








KNIT TREM 
YOURSELF 


Size: 3-4 years 

Wool: Andalusian 
3 Ounces (5 ounces make 2 sets) 
1 Pair No. 10 needles 
1 Pair No. 8 needles 


| Combinations for a 3-4-year-old child 


|ON No. 10 NEEDLES cast on 70 sts. Knit 
| 2, purl 2, for 1 inch. Change to No. 8 needles 
j}and knit 1 row, purl 1 row, for 5 inches. 
| Cast off 4 sts. at the beginning of every row, 
twice, for underarm, then knit 2, purl 2, 
ribbed knitting for 4 inches. Knit 18 sts., 
cast off 26 sts. for neck, finish row. Continue 
ribbed knitting for 1 inch for shoulder, now 
cast on 4 sts. every other row at neck end 
(34 sts. on needle), continue ribbed knitting 


— | but keep six sts. plain, neck end, for two 


inches. Repeat same for other shoulder 
making buttonhole at neck end on the 3rd 
row. (To make buttonhole knit 2 sts., cast 
off 2 sts. and knit to end of row. Next row, 
knit to-where sts. have been cast off, cast on 
2 sts. and finish row.) Now join both sides, 
overlapping the six plain sts. of each side by 
putting six plain sts. of left needle on a 
separate needle, then putting the six plain 
sts. of right needle on left needle and knit- 
ting one st. from each needle together (62 
sts. on needlg). Continue in ribbed knitting 
to underarm. Cast on 4 sts. at the beginning 
of every row twice, then knit 1 row, purl 1 
row for 5 inches. Change to No. 10 needles 
and knit 2, purl 2, ribbed knitting for 1 inch. 
Change to No. 8 needles, cast on six sts. 
every row twice and knit 1 row, purl 1 row 


—— | keeping 6 sts. on each side plain knitting 


Hair } Men len Adore 


Fascinating Glints brought out 


in one shampoo! 
ON’T let drab hair make you look tired and 


commonplace. A single Blondex shampoo 
will wake up radiant charm—will fluff your hair 
to new, enchanting softness. Blondex is not a 
dye or bleach. It’s a glorious shampoo-rinse— 
made originally for blondes—but quickly adopted 
by thousands with dark and medium hair—who 
find it brings out gleamin 
nothing else! Wonderfully cleansing, Blondex 
completely removes all hair-dirt and film. Your 
hair is not only brighter, but healthier, too! Try 
Blondex now—it works magic. At all good drug 
and department stores. Made in Canada. Buy 
the economical $1.00 size Blondex and get a 
35¢ package of Blondex Wave Set free. 


lights and lustre like 


| for 5 inches. Cast off 6 sts. at each side and 
continue knitting 1 row, purling 1 row for 
3% inches. Cast off 6 sts. every row 8 times 
and on centre 22 sts., knit 25 rows. Cast on 
| six sts. every row 8 times and knit 1 row, 

purl 1 row for 31% inches, continue knitting 

but keep six sts. plain on each side for 214 

inches. Make one buttonhole on each side 

in centre of six plain sts., then continue as 
| before for 214 inches more from buttonhole. 
| Knit 64 sts., turn purl 58 sts., turn knit 52 
| sts., turn purl 46 sts., continue having six 
| less each time until 10 sts. are left at centre. 
| Knit to end of row. Change to No. 10 
| needles, knit 2, purl 2 for 4 rows. Next row 
| knit 2, cast off 2 sts., continue ribbing for 
| 30 sts., cast off 2 sts., continue ribbing for 
sts. Cast off 2 sts., finish row. Next 
| row cast on sts. where sts. of previous row 














(20 YEARS AGO 


ford Avenue, Windsor, Ontario. 
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‘OLD FOLKS SWEAR BY 


Safe, All-Vegetable LAXATIVE 


ConstipationCeased | 
To Be a Problem 


O TRYING “after 40” 
intestinal sluggish- 
ness for them! Safe, all- 
vegetable Nature’s Rem- “ 
edy (NR Tablets) are their secret for kee ping fit, 
free from the headaches, biliousness, colds, and 
conditions that distress so many older people. 
It means so much to you, to use the right 
laxative. One that treats the system kindly— 
containing no phenol derivatives. One that 
works right with, not against, nature. One 
that cleans the whole intestinal tract, yet with 
gentle, natural action. Altogether they spell 
one thing—an all-vegetable laxative. Ase oc- 
tor will tell you. A fair trial of Nature’s Remedy 
will convince you. That vigorous, refreshed 
feeling—the clear head, the improved diges- 
tion, the sense of well- -being, tell the story. 
Plus the fact that you don’t have to increase 
the dose, for they’re non-habit forming. The 
box of 25 tablets only 25c at any drug store. 


1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beautifully de- 
soo in colors and gold. Also samples TUMS 

Send stamp for postage and packing 

to The Lewis a Tedichne Co.. Desk 201-BAA, 67 Craw- 





TOR Te Lae 
i f for acid indigestion, 


aa Quick relie' - 
“TUMS sour stomach, heartburn. Only 


=" 


THE NEW 
rm NON - SMARTING 
TEAR-PROOF 
Maybelline 






Beautify your eyes the new, easy 
way—with the NEW Maybelline. 
Instantly darkens the lashes. 
Makes them appear naturally 
Jong and luxuriant. Goes on 
evenly. No skill required. Posi- 
tively non-smarting and tear- 
+ proof. Black or Brown, 75c, at 
~ all toilet goodscounters. Distri- 
buted by Palmers, Ltd., Montreal. 


bray Hair 


Best Remedy is Made At Home 

You can now make at home a better gray 
hair remedy than you can buy by following 
this simple recipe: To half pint of water add 
one ounce bay rum, a small box of Orlex 
Compound and one-fourth ounce of glycerine. 
Any druggist can put this up or you can mix 
it yourself at very little cost. Apply to the hair 
twice aweek until the desired shade is obtained. 

Orlex imparts color to streaked, faded or 
gray hair, making it soft and glossy. It will 
not color the scalp, is not sticky or greasy 
and does not rub off. 











VAPOR TREATMENT S-0-0-T-H-E-S 


BRONCHITIS 





‘ Ciachaiiasd é \ ‘ ‘\ Littell 
CHILDREN RELIEVED AT ONCE 


How gratefully, tortured, cough-wracked 


throats inhale Vapo-Cresolene’s gentle, health- 
ful vapors! Relief comes at once . . . soothingly 
prolonged during sleep. Harmless. Doesn't 
upset stomachs. Used successfully for over 54 
years for Bronchitis, Spasmodic Croup, Whoop- 
ing Cough, Coughs and Colds. Disinfects the 
room; prevents spread of infection. Directions 


with package. At all drug stores. 


aporPesotene, 


RELIEVES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Send for Booklet No. 4. Vapo-Cresolene Co., 
Miles Bldg., Montreal. 
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All Summer the Sun 
‘Helped them Build 
Strong Backs. Full- 
Chests, Straight Legs 





But NOW they need 


SUN-BATHS are not effective 
at this season. That is why you 
should give your children an 
inner sun-bath daily. Give them 
Bottled Sunshine — Squibb Cod- 
Liver Oil—every day. 


Squibb Cod-Liver Oil supplies 
an abundance of bone-and 
tooth-building Vitamin D. In 
addition, Squibb’s provides the 
resistance-building, growth- 
promoting factor—Vitamin A. 
Always insist on Squibb Cod- 
Liver Oil. Squibb’s is vitamin- 
protected. Each teaspoonful con- 
tains more Vitamins A and D 
than inferior oils. Each bottle 
goes farther. The best is actually 
least expensive. 


Is there a tiny baby in 
the family ? Try Squibb 
Cod-Liver Oil with 
Viosterol. Rich in the 
bone-and tooth-build- 
ing Vitamin D, it is 
especially suited to the 
needs of rapidly grow- 
ing babies. 

For the older children. Sunshine 


Squibb Mint-Flavoured 
Cod-Liver Oil is pleasant tasting. 


Squibb Cod-Liver Oil 


PLAIN OR MINT-FLAVOURED 


Produced, Tested and Guaranteed by E. R. 
Squibb & Sons of Canada, Limited, manu- 
facturing chemists to the Medical profession 
since 1858, 


SQUIBB 


“A NAME YOU CAN TRUST” 
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 Ferieragpoae seems quite normal. 
think you are giving her excellent car 
Baby Book sent. 


My baby, five months, has had “cradle cap” 
on the left side of the top of his head for two 
months. I have removed it by soaking with 
vaseline and olive oil and washing with boric 
solution, It ts very thick and itchy. The baby 
is quite healthy and weighs seventeen pounds. 

(Mrs.) P. P., Nipigon. 


“Cradle cap” is a scaly condition of the 
scalp which sometimes becomes very thick 
and persists for months, It may be removed 
by thoroughly soaking the part with olive 
oil overnight or by rubbing the “cap” with 
a mixture of one part of thymol in sixty 
parts of petrolatum. This is used with a 
piece of gauze or cotton wrapped around the 
finger by means of which the “cap” is 
gently rubbed off. The part should then be 
washed with castile soap and warm water 


and the hair combed with a fine comb. The | 


hair should be kept short and shampooed 
once a week with liquid green soap. 


My little boy was born three months ago, 
| weighed 8 pounds and was taken from the 
| breast at three weeks. He was placed on a 
| formula, He cried a good deal and slept very 
little. His food was increased to a daily allow- 
ance of 20 ounces of milk, 15 ounces of water 
and 4 tablespoonfuls of dextri-mallose divided 
into five feeds of 7 ounces each. He took this 
well but still cried a good deal until I substt- 
luted corn syrup for the dextri-maltose. He ts 
now taking 30 ounces of milk, 12 ounces of 
walter and four tablespoonfuls of corn syrup 
in the twenty-four hours. He sleeps better and 
seems contented but all my friends say the 
food is too strong for him. He now weighs 12 
pounds 4 ounces. Please tell me if the mixture 
is too strong.—(Mrs.) T. E. B., St. Thomas. 


The formula you are using is quite a strong 
one for a baby of three months, but the real 
test is a contented baby who is gaining in 
weight. The weight of your baby is about 


| the average. Of the various sugars, dextri- 
| maltose is the least laxative. Corn syrup is 
| better so far as a laxative effect is concerned. 
| It looks as though you were managing very 
| well, 


My son was twenty months old on Septem- 
ber 18. He wetghs 31 pounds and ts 34 inches 


|in height, is solid and muscular, and has | 


| twelve teeth. 
| tracted bronchitis, and a month later had pus 


and blood in the stools which continued for six | 


weeks. At infrequent intervals there ts still a 





‘Flow to Keep Baby Well 





Dr. J. W. $. McCullough, Chief Inspector of 
Health for Ontario, who contributes these 
articles monthly, will answer questions sent to 
Chatelaine concerning the care of babies. A 
stamped, addressed envelope should be en- 
closed if a private answer is desired. 


A MONTHLY SERVICE 


Free pre-natal and post-natal letters are avail- 
able by writing to the Mothercraft Service of 
Chatelaine. These are issued by the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare through 
its Child Hygiene Section and the Department 
of Public Health. 


I should | 


- But—maybe she isn’t 


At nine months of age he con- | 
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| Wie a mild reproof brings a 

| flood of tears ... or a plucky 
child cries for a trifling hurt... take 

'heed! Often such outbursts are 
little flags of warning! 

One of several things may be to 
| blame—acid stomach, flatulence... 
| perhaps your child is catching cold. 
Or maybe it is constipation—a dis- 
order so common that 90% of all 
children are affected by it. 


Give your child Castoria 


When a child is unusually “touchy” 
it is wise to give a laxative. But be 
sure to give a child’s laxative... 
not an adult laxative that may upset 
digestion and cause griping pain. 

Give Castoria! It is made especi- 
ally for children. 'They love its pleas- 
ant taste. It is gentle, safe—yet 
effective and thorough. 


The“standby’’in 5,000,000 homes 


In more than 5,000,000 homes, 
mothers of children of all ages— 
from babyhood to 11 years—give 
Castoria for constipation—and for 
all those little symptoms that point 
to incomplete elimination. 


Next time you take your child to 
the doctor for a regular check-up, 
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ask him about Castoria. He will tell 
you that it contains no harsh, irri- 
tating ingredients—only such in- 
gredients as are mild, effective and 
suitable for children. 


Buy the family-size bottle. It is 
more economical. 


Roxy and his Gang—Every Satur- 
day night your radio is the ticket win- 
dow to a grand new show—musical 
surprises presented by that master 
showman—Rory. Tune in this Satur- 
day. Let the children listen, too. 
Columbia Broadcasting System—in- 
cluding stations CKAC, Montreal, 
and CFRB, Toronto—8 o'clock E.S.T. 


‘CASTORIA 
The Children’s 


Laxative 
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The three-cornered race | Chalelaine’s Baby Clinic 





The stork, the doctor, and infection 
are running a three-cornered race. 
All three speeding for the same 
destination. 


Which will arrive first? Three hu- 
man beings, a mother, a baby and a 
doctor, are vitally concerned with 
that question. 


If the doctor wins... all’s well. But 
if either of his two rivals keeps the 
lead, there’s trouble ahead. 





The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
points out that more than 1200 mothers 
die in childbirth every year in Canada. 


Not a very large number, consider- 
ing that there are more than 225,000 
babies born in the Dominion annually. 
But the maternal mortality rate could 
be smaller still, if not actually negligible 
... if every expectant mother under- 
stood the proper course of preparation 
for motherhood. 


Of the deaths of women in childbirth, 
a large percentage are caused by septic 
poisoning. That hardly ever occurs if 
the expectant mother has gone to her 






. It’s safe. It’s an 





Tune in every Sunday night, 8 P.M. Eastern St 
Buffak 
Spol 


WGR- 


ao! ; NAC—Boston ; 
New York; W KFPY 


Minneapolis ; 


andard Time, 


doctor regularly once each month dur- 
ing the period of her pregnancy, and if 
the child delivery is made at a good 
hospital or maternity home. 


There, you may be sure, “Lysol” disin- 
fectant will help to safeguard baby’s 
safe arrival. The delicate operations 
attending childbirth require absolute 
germ-free cleanliness. ‘‘ Lysol” 
fectant is the standard germicide for 


disin- 


this purpose; so used and recom- 
mended by leading hospitals and ob- 
stetricians throughout the world. 


But even after baby’s coming, the bat- 
tle of disinfection must go on. See that 
every object in the nursery with which 
he comes in contact is washed in a solu- 
tion of “Lysol” disinfectant, prepared 
according to directions on the bottle. 


To expectant mothers we shall be glad 
to send the informative, scientifically 
written book—“Preparation for Moth- 
erhood.” It’s free and postpaid. 


“Lysol” . . 


Physicians of leading nations have endorsed 
and recommended “Lysol” as the safest and 
most effective of all germicides for marriage 
hygiene and feminine antisepsis. It kills 
germs even in contact with organic matter, 
which means in practical use... yet is sooth- 
ing and gentle to the most sensitive tissue. 


. for Feminine Hygiene 


Send for the free book — “Marriage Hygiene, 
the important part it plays in the ideal 
marriage” —with articles by three interna- 
tionally known women gynecologists. 


Be careful! Substitutes of “Lysol” are being 
offered. Genuine “Lysol” is in brown bottle 
and yellow carton marked “Lysol.” 


GUIDANCE FOR WIVES AND 
MOTHERS 

Lysol (Canada) Limited, Dept. C-2 

9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8, Canada 


Please send me the ‘‘Lysol” Health Library, consiste 
ing of “‘Keeping a Healthy Home,” *‘ Marriage Hye 
giene” and “Preparation for Motherhood.” 


Name 


icicle dela ceadainecanliteedactbismaientiaunies 


City __Province. 


Columbia network including WABC 
CKLW—Windsor; WBBM—Chicago; WCCO— 
K VI—Seattle-Tacoma. 
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BATHS FOR BABIES 


THE DAILY BATH should be given from 
birth unless in premature and very weak 
infants, or where the weight loss is excessive. 
Until separation of the cord the infant should 
be bathed from a basin with water at about 
100 degrees Fahr. Use castile soap. After 
separation of the cord, a three-minute tub 
bath may be used, with theroom temperature 
at 75 to 80 degrees Fahr. The bath tempera- 
ture should be 98 to 100 degrees Fahr. As 
the child grows older the period of the bath 
may be extended to five minutes and the 
temperature by the end of the first year may 
be reduced to 90 degrees Fahr. Drying and 
dressing should be done quickly. 

Cold bath. The child should be put in a 
bath at a temperature of 100 degrees Fahr., 
and this reduced by the addition of cold 
water or ice to 75 to 80 degrees Fahr. The 
water should be applied to the head as well 
as the body and the body rubbed vigorously. 
After five or ten minutes the child is quickly 
dried and rolled in a blanket. The cold bath 
is used to allay fever but is not so useful as 
the cold pack. In the latter, the entire body 
is wrapped in a sheet wrung out of water at 
100 degrees Fahr. Ice is then rubbed over 
both front and back all over the body. This 
may be repeated if necessary, watching the 
temperature of the child. It is then rolled, 
wet sheet and all, in a blanket and left for 
from one to twenty-four hours, when it is 
wrapped in a dry blanket. Cold is applied to 
the head and heat, if necessary, to the feet. 
The cold pack is 
effective in the re- 
duction of high 
temperatures. 

Cold sponging is 
a useful sedative 
measure in fevers. 
The body, placed 
on a blanket, may 


equal parts of water 
and alcohol or vine- 
gar and water for 
ten to twenty min- 
utes and wrapped 
naked in a blanket. 
Often the cold 
sponge will relieve 
restlessness and irri- 
tability. 

A cold sponge or 
shower bath may be 
given before the 
first meal or later in 
the day, not less 
than two hours 





after a meal. The water should be at 40 to 
60 degrees Fahr., and should not continue 
longer than half a minute. The body should 
be briskly rubbed following this bath. If the 
child remains pale, pinched or blue after the 
bath it should be given at a higher tempera- 
ture. Sponges and showers are useful in ner- 
vous children. They act asa tonic. They 
produce full expansion of the lungs and are 
very useful in delicate children. 

Evaporation bath. This is useful for the 
reduction of temperature. The body is 
enveloped in a double layer of gauze or por- 
ous material and kept moist with water at 
95 degrees Fahr. Evaporation is maintained 
by means of a fan. The legs should be kept 
warm during the bath. 

A Sitz bath consists of water deep enough 
to cover the lower part of the trunk and 
upper part of thighs, the child sitting in it. 
The temperature should be 85 to 95 degrees 
Fahr. for three to ten minutes. It is useful 
in relieving headache and certain urinary 
and bladder affections. 

A tepid bath is soothing, especially in the 
eruptive fevers. Its duration should be ten 
minutes, the temperature being 92 degrees 
Fahr. 

A warm bath should have the water at 92 
to 98 degrees Fahr. for ten minutes. It 
serves to promote sleep and is useful in ner- 
vous conditions. 

A hot bath is a full tub of water at 100 
degrees Fahr. gradually raised to 103 or 106 
degrees Fahr. 
This temperature 
must be carefully 
used so as not to 
burn the child. Cold 
is applied to the 
head and the body 
well rubbed. It is 
used in cases of 
shock or collapse. 

The hot vapor 
bath. In this, steam 
is introduced under 
the bedclothes. 
Care must be taken 
to avoid fire. 


ee 


Next month 
special 
and medicated 
baths will be 
discussed. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


My boy, who will be three in February, 
weighs about 35 pounds.and is 37 inches in 
height. He is sturdy and strong but his abdo- 
men continues prominent, the ribs curve out 
above his stomach and the navel protrudes. 
Will this condition clear up?—(Mrs.)S.L.H., 
Windthorst, Sask. 


Your boy is well over the average height 
and weight. It is possible that the promin- 
ent abdomen and other signs you mention 
may be the result of rickets. He was a winter 
baby and there is not much ultra-violet ray 
in western winter sunlight. Give him a 
tablespoonful of cod-liver oil twice a day 
throughout the winter. 

For the protruding navel use the pressure 
of a button or circle of celluloid between two 


layers of adhesive plaster. The plaster 
should be about a foot long. It is applied 
with the sticky side to the skin and may be 
left on for a couple of weeks at a time. When 
it gets dirty remove by soaking with a little 
gasoline but not in a room where there is a 
lamp or fire. You should keep up the pres- 
sure in this way for a year or so. 


My baby girl is six-and-a-half months old, 
17 pounds 8 02z., in weight and 25 inches in 
height, Is that normal? She has been bottle-fed 
since six months and ts doing well, but I should 
like to know the proper diet from now on. 
Please send Baby Book.—(Mrs.) D. H. K., 
Spirit River, Alta, 


Your baby, so far as height and weight are 
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The Iron Duke 


(Continued from page 25) 








hands like ice. The very presence in the 
house of this soldier-hero of hers was exerting 
an extraordinary influence over her. Every 
now and again she would look up at the 
ceiling toward the upstairs room in which 
Wellington and the Duchess were, wide- 
eyed, almost apprehensive. She rubbed her 
wrists as if to try and get circulation back 
into them. Mechanically, she began to 
improvise on the keys, softly, as the door 
opened behind her. 

“Frances,” came the Duchess’s voice. 

The girl got to her feet. Very slowly she 
turned to face Wellington, scarcely hearing 
the words of introduction. She was staring 
at him, as if at a vision—her hand went out 
as if to touch him. The Duke bowed, 
advanced, and took her hand. 

“How do you do?” he began. ‘‘Please 
don’t stop playing—you know I’m some- 
thing of a musician—”’ 

She seemed to be deaf to everything. 
“*Y-yes,”’ she murmured. ‘“‘Wellington—my 
Duke of Wellington. . .” 

Before either of them could catch her she 
had swayed and crumpled into a little heap 
on the floor. 

Wellington stared, as the Duchess strove 
to restore her. ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ he 
asked stupidly. 

The Duchess gave him a withering look 
over her shoulder. 

“Excitement!’’ she said. “‘Hero worship! 
Don’t you understand emotional women, 
mv dear Arthur?” 

Wellington stood looking down at the 
unconscious face. 

“Well, I'll be—!” he ejaculated. 


“THERE WAS a sound of revelry by 
night—”’ 

Byron has told of it, that ball at the 
Duchess of Richmond’s, in Brussels, on the 
eve of Waterloo. Lovely women and gallant 
men; silks and satins and scarlet-and-gold; 
great names and pretty faces; and Napoleon, 
with his Grande Armée once more Europe’s 
menace, prowling out there somewhere in 
the darkness to the southward. 

The ball was given in honor of Wellington, 
but the Duke, after his fashion, seemed to be 
oblivious to the fact. He was sitting talking 
to Lady Frances—recovered now, if a little 
tremulous still, and more éprise with her 
hero than ever. She was smilingly apologetic 
over her faint of two nights before. 

“I'm brave now, you see!”’ she said. 

Wellington glanced round the room. “So 
am I,” he proclaimed. ‘‘Monopolizing you 
with all these men about.” 

She laughed. ‘Don’t you realize that 
every woman in this room would like to 
scratch my eyes out?” 

The Duke chuckled. ““Then you ought to 
be very happy.” 

“T am,” she said simply. “I’ve met you, 
at last.” 

Wellington’s composure, iron as it was, 
was not proof against this ingenuous direct- 
ness. He coughed awkwardly. Lady Frances 
went on. 

“You see, I knew everything about you 
every battle you'd fought. I knew that you 
really love peace and not war. I knew that 
you're generous to your enemies and that 
you're not really the Iron Duke at all, but a 
kind man with a gentle soul.” 

Wellington changed the subject in a 
hurry. ‘The Duchess of Richmond says 
your husband’s returning to London next 
week.” 

She nodded. ‘‘Yes. I have to hurry home. 
You see, he doesn’t know I'm here, or he 
wouldn't have let me come.” 

“But he’ll know you've been here 

Lady Frances grew demure. ‘I may not 
tell him!’’ 

“‘I—see!’’ His Grace cocked a wise eye- 


brow at her. 
here?”’ 

“To see you.” 

There it was again. Wellington stared at 
her for an instant, doubtful whether to 
laugh or frown. She ran on: 

“I had to see you. To be here with you at 
a time like this. They say Napoleon is at 
Quatre Bras. Are we in any danger yet?” 





“No—no! Nothing to be frightened of, I| 


, 


assure you.’ 
“Frightened? I’m not frightened! I love 
danger 
“Do you?” There was a good deal of sly 
humor in Wellington’s sideways glance as he 
replied. ‘‘Well, I always try to avoid it.” 


ALONG THE dark highway to the south- 
ward, at a pounding gallop through the 
night, came a messenger. A word to the 
Brussels sentries and he was through 
clattering over the cobbles to the Richmond 
hotel. Wellington, still with Lady Frances, 
saw Hill come in, a paper in his hand. An 
imperceptible nod passed between them. 
The Duke rose. 

“The young ’uns are all hating me,’ he 


said to Lady Frances. ‘‘Before I run the risk | 


of being shot in the back by my own 
officers 

He bowed and left her. Two minutes later 
he was reading the dispatch, a frown on his 
fine forehead. 

“Old fox!’ he muttered. ‘He’s stolen a 
march on us. This is from Blucher. He and 
his Germans were attacked this afternoon at 
Ligny. He’s had to fall back on Quatre Bras. 
Boney’ll be there tomorrow.”’ He paused. 
“All right; we’ll have to move our people 
at once—in an hour!” 

“Shall I make an announcement?” Hill 
asked. ‘“‘Most of the officers are here.” 

Wellington shook his head. ‘‘No,” he 
said. “‘We don’t want any fuss. Get ’em out 

quietly. Infantry first, Hill. The cavalry 
can leave at four. Tell that band to keep 
going. I'll dance, myself.”’ 

He returned to Lady Frances and, to her 
breathless surprise, offered his arm. 

‘May I have the honor of this dance?” he 
asked calmly. 

One by one the officers, at a tap on the 
shoulder from Hill, withdrew, leaving their 
partners. Outside in the dark streets, the 
tramp of feet began and the marching 
columns swung out into the night. In the 
Duke of Richmond’s study, Wellington 
stood before a great map on the wall. He 
put a finger upon the single word: Waterloo. 

‘**There’s where it'll be,” he said. 

Waterloo! A hundred-times-told tale— 
how Wellington’s grim squares of infantry 
stood at bay on their low ridge all day, 
waiting, waiting, while the French columns, 
equally heroic, hurled themselves without 
avail at those islands of glittering steel. How 
Wellington, the Iron Duke, indeed, held 
them in leash until Napoleon’s strength was 
exhausted against them, and until Blucher 
came up on his left and then let them go like 
hounds. The flight and pursuit, the meeting 
of Wellington and Blucher, and late that 
night, the Iron Duke, iron no longer, break- 
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ing down as the casualty lists began to 
come in. 
And by way of epilogue to all the heroism, 
Wellington's comment, almost in tears: 
“Except for defeat, there’s nothing more 
tragic than a great victory!” 


THEN, BACK in Brussels again, the hero | 


KLEENEX disposable TISSUES 


of the world. With victory won, Wellington 
looked forward to returning to England, and 
{Continued on page 75} 


“Well, why did you come | 
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PROTECT BABY— 
THE WHOLE FAMILY 
—FROM COLDS 


Use KLEENEX instead of ordinary handkerchiefs. 
Softer, Safer, More Economical. Each super-ab- 
sorbent tissue is used only once—then destroyed 


Taee the advice of doctors and 
health authorities. Follow the prac- 
tice of hospitals. Use Kleenex instead 
of handkerchiefs for colds. 


Economical 

Some of you will think, “But this 
modern method is so superior to the 
use of old-fashioned handkerchiefs that 
it must cost much more.” Yet as a 
matter of fact Kleenex costs less than 
to have handkerchiefs laundered — 
and you save the cost of buying the 
handkerchiefs. 


Doctors Recommend Kleenex 

Doctors, everywhere, agree that dur- 
ing colds the use of Kleenex is the most 
modern and sanitary method. You see, 
Kleenex fibres are so close textured 
that they hold cold germs secure. With 
ordinary handkerchiefs cold germs are 





likely to slip through to hands, cloth- 
ing . . . thence to other people. In this 
way bad colds are spread to every member 
of the family. Remember, there is noth- 
ing so virulent and infectious as the 
common cold. 
Helps Banish Colds 

Kleenex helps the cold sufferer, too. 
Each soft absorbent tissue is used just 
once, then destroyed — germs and all. 
Thus is prevented re-infection of the 
user as is the case when cold-laden 
handkerchiefs are used again and again. 

To Remove Cold Cream 

Kleenex is so absorbent that it blots 
up cold cream as a sponge soaks up 
water—removing all dirtand impurities 
from the pores. Buy a box of Kleenex 
today ae the list of 50 different 
uses. Atall drug, dry goods and depart- 


ment stores. 





















ANY WOMAN CAN 
BE UP TO DATE 


(in her information) 


pes can be no bigger, wider gulf 
between two women than when— 
for some reason—they cannot discuss 
intimate subjects. Yet often one of 


them could hel 
the reserve an 
banished! 
There is one way that any woman 
can pig and without expense bring 
herself up to date with respect to the 
whole subject which has become 
known as “feminine hygiene” or 
“marriage hygiene.” 
Woman's right to know 


<a her — Bad _ ad booklet ee for 
omen,” whi as been prepared speciall 

for this pur . This is hal wad ohoie. 
some booklet—scientific and impersonal. It 
is in keeping with the spirit of the times, 
now that woman is coming into her own 
and is growing less dependent on masculine 
information and initiative. Every woman 
who believes in the rights of women will 
want to read this and pass it on to others. 


Keep away from poisons 

One of the things that women are learning 
which their mothers did not know is to 
“keep away from poisons.” A dozen years 
ago, every effective germicide was a deadly 
poison, but so great have been the strides 
of medical science that today there is a 
germicide called Zonite, which is absolutely 
non-poisonous and harmless to human 
tissue. Zonite is more than forty times as 
powerful as peroxide of hydrogen. 

Another way to measure Zonite is by the 
eee standard of germicidal strength, 
which has long been carbolic acid. Judged 
in this way, Zonite is actually more powerful 
than any dilution of carbolic acid that can 
be used on human flesh! 


Zonite sold everywhere 


You can get Zonite in liquid form—30c, 60c 
and $1.00 bottles. The semi-solid suppository 
forms sell at $1.00 a dozen, each pure white 
suppository sealed pegenpenty in glass vial. 
Many women use both. 

Zonite is sold in drug stores everywhere— 
east and west, in cities and small towns. Ask 
for it by name. Or, if you prefer, send for the 
booklet, “Facts for Women.” Write today. 


the other so much if 
feticence could be 


Zonite Products Corporation, Limited 
Ste. Therese, P.Q. 
Please send me free copy of the booklet or 
booklets checked below. 
C) Facts for Women 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home 





Don’t miss this free booklet 


| | shred of pus. Whet can I do about this? Will 


it weaken the intestinal tract?—(Mrs.)B.A.H.., 


Montreal. 


Your boy is well above the average in 
| height and weight. Continue the diet you 
|mention. The blood and pus you mention 
were due to some infection which appears to 
have pretty well subsided. The pus (?) 
occasionally is probably mucus and need 
cause no worry. 


Having a real interest in your monthly 
contributions to Chatelaine, I am writing to 
ask tf you will send me a milk formula for my 
baby girl tenweeks old who weighs nine pounds. 
She was 51% pounds at birth. She has been fed 
on the breast with alternate supplemental feed- 
ings, but because of a serious illness from 
phlebitis I have had to discontinue the breast 
Seeding.—(Mrs.) J. W. W., Milton, N.S. 









It’s a great pity you have been obliged to 
discontinue breast feeding, since illness and 
mortality of babies in the first year are very 
much greater among the artificially fed. The 
artificial food of a baby of from two to three 
months should be: 

Milk, 20 ounces. 

Water, 15 ounces. 

Granulated white sugar, 1 ounce (2 level 
tablespoonfuls). 

Boil for four or five minutes and give the 
above in seven feedings at 3-hour intervals. 

Give one teaspoonful cod-liver oil at be- 
ginning of four feedings. 





Experiment 
in Adoption 


(Continued from page 53) 





thing we did deliberately to praise John, 
there was at the back of our minds the desire 
and the anxiety to persuade Diana to accept 
the boy as we accepted him. 

At first sight, one would perhaps have said 
she had done this. A casual visitor or spec- 
tator coming upon this group on the terrace 
in the late afternoon sunshine would have 
found little amiss and much to gladden the 
eye. The grown-ups might have seemed to 
be a little too stickily interested in the 
sprawling baby, whose helplessness only 
sharpened the impression of vigor and alive- 
ness in his elder sister, running about the 
garden. But I do not think he would have 
detected anything amiss with the elder sister 
herself. She was laughing and jolly—laugh- 
ing perhaps a little too noisily in order to 
attract attention to herself—and she ran up 
and down, almost naked, in the sunshine, a 
bright, eager, little thing, with apparently 
nothing in life to mar her natural joy. 


John Takes Possession 


JOHN HAD to be bathed and put to bed. 
Diana interrupted her play to help with this 
ceremony. When he was undressed and put 
into the big bath, Diana watched him won- 
deringly and perhaps doubtfully. The size 
of him thrust itself home anew to her. He 
was big for his age—Diana was very tiny 
and rather delicately made for hers—and he 
seemed in that bath to be even bigger than 
before. He was every inch a growing boy. 

Diana looked at him for a time in silence. 

“Isn’t he a fat little thing,”” Marjorie said 
to her. 

“Yes, he is.” 

She said little more about her baby 
brother. She volunteered no comments of 
her own, and spoke about him only when we 
asked a question. Something of her own 
enterprising spirit seemed to be dimmed in 
his presence. Where usually she would have 
been inquisitive and enquiring, she was now 
quiescent. She was slightly nonplussed by 
him and by the whole situation. 


Baby Book sent will give you details of 
feeding for increasing ages. 


My boy, 4% years old, has two bottom 
molars badly decayed. The dentist says he 
should have these particularly until eleven or 
twelve years of age and advises that they be 
capped with gold. Do you approve of this? 
(Mrs.) R. C. D., Montreal. 


The first molar teeth should be preserved 
as long as possible and I presume that the 
dentist who has examined the teeth is advis- 
ing what he considers the best means where- 
by this may be done. No danger from tem- 
porary capping of the teeth need be feared. 


Twins, boy and girl, 7 years old, were “‘blue”’ 
babies. They were slow in walking and talking. 
As school is four miles away the mother is 
trying to teach them at home, but finds it diffi- 
cult to gain any effort on the part of the child- 
ren. She wonders if they should be sent to 
school.—(Mrs.) J. W. W., Harlan, Sask... 


I think I should try these children at 
school and obtain the teacher’s opinion 
about them. Great resistance and patience 
are needed in such cases and whippings are 
rarely useful. In cities there are special 
classes for children who are backward. 
Someone other than the parent usually 
makes the best teacher. I should have great 
hope that this pair of twins will improve 
rapidly as soon as their interest can be 
aroused, 


We wanted her to help to bath him. 
Knowing Diana and her ardor for all under- 
takings of this kind, we were surprised that 
she had not herself suggested it. She would 
not have surprised us by taking up the sponge 
and splashing him with water. We had 
looked for that. We had expected that first 
bath, in fact, to be a terrific rag, a noisy 
jolly rag with Diana doing most of the work 
and certainly most of the splashing and 
plunging. 

“Would you like to sponge John’s back?” 
Marjorie asked her. 

“Yes, I would.” 

She took the sponge and squeezed it over 
John’s head. Without enthusiasm. Almost 
mechanically. John looked up at her sus- 
piciously. He cast an eye in our direction to 
see that everything was all-right. He seemed 
to have no great spirit for the game. Neither 
had Diana. She was the slightest bit 
troubled. 

This was her bath. The tiny frown on her | 
brow said: ‘‘And my bathroom.’’ No other 
baby before had ever been splashed or | 
sponged in this bath. Here on innumerable 
occasions Diana had gurgled and shrieked 
while we splashed her with water. 

In this bath she had had her first ‘‘pre- 
tend”’ swimming lesson, had sailed her first 
tiny boat, had felt her hand being sucked 
toward the outlet when the water was drawn 
away. Much of Diana’s exclusive fun had 
taken place in this bathroom. The happiest 
half-hour of the day, that splashing, lovely 
time before bed, had been spent here. From 
this room she had been carried, drowsily 
murmuring on her mother’s shoulder, or on 
mine, into her cot. This place, at the end of 

each day, had given her confidence and 
assurance. 

Now it made her impatient. 

She did not at all share the enthusiasm of 
her elders for John in the bath. She was 





and 
disease—do it here and now—and I laugh 
at old age. So may you if you will sen- 
sibly use Roman Meal, 
bread, Bekus-Puddy or Lishus and the 
alkaline beverage Kofy-Sub, to the ex- 
tent that I do, and otherwise live my 
philosophy of natural 
natural living habits, leading to a natural 
immunity from disease, as presented in 
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Another Milestone 


N A few weeks I 

will be celebrat- 
ing my 77th birth- 
day and when I 
say “celebrating” I 
mean just that, for 
birthdays have no 
terror for me. I ra- 
ther welcome them 
because each year 
that I live without 
getting older is fur- 
ther proof that my 
science of living is 
right. 


The greatest thrill I photograph of Robt. 
get from my lec- G. Jackson, M.D., 
tures is the re- taken in his 76th year. 
sponse of my audi- 

ences when I prove to them by demon- 
strations and photographs that I am 
a younger man today than I was 27 years 
ago, and that each year I grow younger. 


The above is from a 


What is age anyway? 


If a man is mentally or physically slowed 
up, lazy, “fed up” on life, he’s old re- 
gardless of the years he has lived. Lots of 
men and women are old at 30. If on the 
other hand he is energetic, full of vigor 
and the joy of active life, free from pessi- 
mism—looking forward joyfully and plan- 
ning for the years to come—he is a young 
man and for him life has all the color, 
swing and thrill of youth. Such a one is 
young no matter how long he has lived. 
And if he is always well he will have all 
the perquisites of youth. It means one 
can plan one’s life years ahead and be 
sure to live to realize one’s dreams. 


Take my case, 27 years ago I was a sick 
old man, nearly blind, crippled, given but 
a few months to live by a great physician. 


| Today on the threshold of 77 I have com- 


pletely rejuvenated my body. As I have 
repeatedly demonstrated on the lecture 
platform I can do anything the average 
man in his twenties can do—and do it 
better. I write books. I superintend and 
direct a business that’s growing by leaps 
and bounds in six countries. As I write 
this I have just returned from a lecture 
tour of 8,000 miles, and I am shortly start- 
ing off on another 6,000 mile trip to the 
Eastern and Southern States, where I 
will talk to crowded houses sometimes 


| twice a day, yet I will never miss an en- 


gagement through sickness and I will not 
be tired. 


“How did this seeming miracle come 
about?” you ask. Well, first I invented 
Roman Meal, an alkali-forming cereal. 
This alkalinity I secured by discovering 
flax-o-lin which is excessively alkali- 
forming. It forms 25% of Roman Meal, 
Bekus-Puddy, Lishus, Kofy-Sub — the 
only alkali - forming grain products 
known. Then I learned how to combine 
foods with Roman Meal, I learned how to 


exercise, sleep and control my mind acti- 


vities. And now from the printed page 
lecture platform I publicly defy 


Roman Meal 


health through 


tolerant, but that was all; and she was a|my books “HOW TO BE ALWAYS 
little relieved, I think, to see him put into} WELL,” “MAKE YOUR MIND BUILD 
HEALTH” and “MASTER GUIDE TO 


his nightdress to be carried off to bed. 

“‘Bye-bye, John,” she said to him when he 
was ready to go, but she did not even look in 
his direction. 

‘‘Am I going to have my bath now,”’ she 
asked, almost immediately afterward. 

We explained that it was because John 
was such a little baby that he had been 
bathed and put to bed first. We pointed out 
that little babies needed more sleep and so 
had to go earlier to bed. 

“T’d like a little baby this size,” she said, 
holding out her hands—about three inches 
apart. {To be continued} 


PHYSICAL PERFECTION.” 


Send for list of alkali-forming foods and 
booklet “HOW TO KEEP WELL” to Robt. 
G. Jackson, 
Toronto. This will be your first great 
step towards being always well. 


M.D., 516 Vine Avenue, 
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desired gear with a finger-touch on a gear- 
shifting device which is located on the steer- 
ing column. Radiator grille, fender lines 
and body have been refined in design to give 
a sleek appearance of speed without sacri- 
fice of space inside the car. 

Pontiac offers both a low-priced six- 
cylinder car and a new improved Straight 
Eight. There is a marked change in the 
appearance of this year’s Pontiac. The new 
solid steel ‘“Turret-Top” bodies by Fisher, 
built-in luggage space, concealed spare tire, 
and V-type windshields blend into a har- 
mony of line that is both pleasing to the eye 
and practical from the point of view of pas- 
senger space within the car. A centre grille 
of vertical chrome-plated bars extends up 
the middle of the radiator and along the full 
length of the hood. The front and rear seats 
of all sedan models are wider. Both six and 
eight are equipped with hydraulic brakes. 

Advanced styling with strong emphasis on 
modern streamlining is the dominant note 
of all new Graham models. Long, low, rakish 
lines that give an appearance of grace are 
accomplished by means of a sloping rear 
end, and a narrow radiator which slopes in 
line with the windshield. Spare wheels and 
tires are carried within a special compart- 
ment at the rear. This year there is also 
a new Graham Six priced remarkably low. 
All models have hydraulic brakes, two-way 
shock absorbers, and special springing sys- 
tem which gives both front and rear-seat 
passengers a remarkably smooth ride. Super- 
chargers on the larger Graham eights greatly 
increase power and give almost unlimited 
- speed and pick-up. 

Oldsmobile introduces an all-steel roof for 
added safety with such well-streamlined 
contours that wind noises are practically 
eliminated. The bodies, too, are insulated 
against sound. Improved hydraulic brakes 


increase the safety. The interiors are larger 
and additional luggage space has been pro- 


NEW YEAR 


by ANDREW HOWE 


vided by means of an exceptionally large 
trunk. In the new Oldsmobile all passengers 
ride between the axles, and bumpy roads are 
smoothed out by ‘knee action’’ wheels on 
the higher priced models. Another impor- 
tant feature of Oldsmobile is a ride stabilator 
which decreases side-sway. 

Synchromatic control is the Dodge name 
for improvements made in brakes, clutch 
and gear-shifting. Nearly thirty per cent 
less pressure is required to operate the clutch 
and the self-equalizing hydraulic brakes can 
be applied with greater ease than ever. 
Dodge has new type front springs controlled 
by two-way shock absorbers and a “Ride 
Stabilator’’ that decreases side-sway on 
curves. Front and rear seats are wider and 
lower. The Dodge engine has been moved 
forward to improve the riding qualities of 
the car. 

DeSoto engineers have added a touch here 
and there, and given a new beauty to the 
front end of the Airflow DeSoto without 
changing or departing from the streamlined 
principles on which the Airflow style is 
based. A new DeSoto Six, called the Air- 
stream DeSoto, appears as companion car to 
the Airflow. Popularly priced, this new 
DeSoto has independent front wheelspring- 
ing for smooth riding. 

Studebaker stylists, working adroitly with 
radiator and hood louvres of the new models, 
have accomplished a delightful blending of 
these two important items of the car’s 
appearance. Easy winter starting and less 
trouble during the “warm-up” period are 
made possible through the new thermostatic 
control of water temperature and circula- 
tion. Hydraulic brakes add to the safety 
and are included on all Studebaker cars. 
Sensational riding comfort is claimed for the 
new Studebaker system of front springing. 

The design of the 1935 Airflow Chrysler 
has been improved by a new radiator grille 
and other refinements. The Airstream 





Left, above, Ford V-8 Fordor sedan. Above, LaSalle 5-passenger 





sedan. 





Graham Eight convertible coupé. 


Chrysler, new 1935 companion car to the 
Airflow, embodies many of the features of 
the Airflow car, with narrow radiator, long 
sweeping streamlines and tapering tail. 

Mechanically, the new 1935 Cadillac is 
substantially the same as its predecessor. 
Advance styling in the modern mode has 
claimed the attention of the Cadillac engin- 
eers. A new type spring bumper enhances 
the appearance of the new Cadillac. Greater 
rubber insulation between the frame and 
engine has further deadened vibration. The 
steering mechanism of the new Cadillac 
makes parking almost effortless and steering 
at high speed is amazing in its accuracy. A 
vacuum brake assister ensures greater ease 
in applying the brakes and quicker stopping 
at high speeds. 

Lasalle carries on with the distinctive 
streamlining of last year’s cars. Fashioned 
with the grace and charm of youth, the 
LaSalle stands out as possessing unusual 


individuality. Independent front springing 
is combined with a stabilizer that prevents 
body-roll and side-sway in rounding curves, 
producing remarkable comfort in front and 
rear seats. From their smart bumpers to the 
rear-end assembly the LaSalles will be found 
to be styled in the height of fashion, yet in 
good taste. 

The 1935 McLaughlin Buick continues 
the streamlined model of last year with 
refinements. Four mechanical features are 
outstanding in this car: Knee action front 
wheels, balanced springing and weight dis- 
tribution, sway eliminator, and low pressure 
tires produce a ride that is comfortable at 
all speeds. Vacuum Servo-Power brakes 
supply abundant braking power and smooth 
measured control. Three passengers can sit 
in the front seat. Dual automatic starting, 
automatic choke, and automatic spark are 
some of the features which promote economy 
and driving ease. 


Left, below, Plymouth 4-door touring 


sedan. Below, Chrysler Airflow Eight. 





THOUSANDS OF THREADS 
Each one perfect 


In fine Colonial Sheets there are as 
many as 100 threads to the inch. 
In full length sheets the number of 
threads runs into the thousands— 
each one perfect—hence the high 
quality of Colonial Sheets. 


Colonial Sheets contain no filling. 
They have been subjected to tests 
equivalent to two years launder- 
ingswith noapparentsigns of wear. 
Their silky texture and smooth 
whiteness really dress your bed. 
Sold throughout the Dominion. 
Made in Canada by the makers of 
Colonial Towels 


DomINIon TEXTILE COMPANY 
Limited 
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NEW CARS for a 


HATS OFF to the ladies. The woman’s 
vote has carried the day. Very definitely the 
new cars for 1935 have been designed to 
meet feminine demands for safety, comfort, 
driving ease and style. Men who have been 
wont to mumble ‘Just another woman 
driver” must honestly admit that women 
have done more to improve motoring in the 
short time they have been driving cars than 
men have done since the first automobile 
coughed and spluttered its way into the 
limelight. 

There is little doubt that ten years ago 
men made better drivers than women. The 
reasons are obvious. Ten years ago, cars 
were still in the masculine stage—balky, 
unmanageable creations that required brute 
strength to steer or stop; that needed mech- 
anical minds to guide them from gear to 
gear, and some inner knowledge of the 
motor’s mysteries to start them in cold 
weather. 

Women soon found that they lacked the 
strength to master motoring as motoring 
existed in 1924. Instead of giving up the 
game they threw the weight of their opinion 
upon the automobile, and almost overnight 
manufacturers found that they must build 
acar that women could drive or go bankrupt 
watching their competitors do so, 

The result of feminine insistence on a 
better means of travel has been steady year 
by year improvements in driving ease, in 
steering, stopping, gear shifting; improve- 
ments in safety to match the more masculine 
urge for speed and still more speed; improve- 
ments in comfort so that rear-seat passengers 
need not “‘ride the bumps,” and a steady 
improvement in exterior and interior ap- 
pointments so that some of the good taste 
and beauty of a woman’s home might 
replace the utilitarian ugliness of box-shaped 
bodies, and fenders that existed only to keep 
the mud from flying on to the windshield. 

But the most exacting of you will be 
pleasantly surprised by the wealth of luxury 
and comfort that even the lowest-priced cars 
of 1935 will offer you. Most striking feature 


of the new Ford for 1935 is the new stream- 
lining which is distinctly modern and a 
definite departure from previous Ford de- 
sign. The famous “V8” engine is retained 
with several new engineering advancements 
calculated to add to speed and economy. 
The engine has been moved forward to allow 
the passengers to sit between the axles. 
“Centre Poise’’ is the name Ford engineers 
have given to this new weight distribution. 
Combined with a new system of spring sus- 
pension it should greatly improve the riding 
qualities of the car. 

Chevrolet introduces a new 1935 Chevro- 
let Master Six and a Standard model. The 
Master Six features the new ‘‘Turret-Top,” 
all-steel roof produced by the Fisher Body 
Company. The V-radiator is narrower and 
more sloping, the unit fenders highly con- 
toured, while the windshield slopes at a 
more acute angle than previously and is 
slightly V-shaped, causing the forepart of the 
car to flow smoothly into the beautifully 
streamlined body. Enclosed knee action 
wheels are retained and have been improved 
upon in the Master Six to give an even 
smoother ride than last year’s Chevrolet. 

Plymouth has adopted many of the prin- 
ciples found in the Airflow Chrysler. Front 
springs on the 1935 Plymouth are made of a 
new metal, more resilient than previous 
spring materials. Moving the engine for- 
ward has provided more space inside the 
car and permits the rear seat to be placed 
forward of the rear axle. A sway eliminator 
connected with the front axle enables the 
car to turn corners at far greater speeds 
without uncomfortable side-sway. 

The new Terraplane for 1935 has an inter- 
esting method of gear-shifting known as the 
“Electric Hand.” There is no ordinary gear- 
shift lever. Instead, you pre-select the 


Above, Chevrolet master 
2-passenger coupé. Below, 
Hudson 8-cylinder coach. 
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ONDERFUL news this for Canadian 

home-makers! A new,better washing 
machine, produced from start to finish in 
the Canadian Westinghouse plants. . . de- 
signed by skilled engineers . . . built as only 
Westinghouse is equipped to build it... 
tried, compared and proved correct in 
hundreds of searching tests before a single 
model was offered for sale. 


An entirely new design of gyrator, perfect- 
ed after months of research, gives the 
fastest and most thorough results by act- 
ual comparison with other well-known 
makes of washers. Exclusive ‘‘cushioned”’ 
washing action saves wear and tear on 
clothes . . makes garments last longer. 





Designed to Clean Clothes Better and Quicker 


Built throughout tothe highest engineering 
standards, this new Westinghouse washer 
shows no appreciable signs of wear even 
after the equivalent of sixteen years normal 
usage. With Westinghouse, you banish 
your washday worries for a lifetime. 


Every new feature is incorporated; new 
Westinghouse precision-built mechanism; 
new designLovell safety wringer; automat- 
ic Westinghouse Sentinel switch (guards 
against overload damage, eliminates fuse 
blow-outs); sturdy %h.p. Westinghouse 
motor with positive ““V"’ belt drive; auto- 
matic water pump: and the positive 
guarantee of the Westinghouse name. 


Your Westinghouse dealer will be glad to show you this new, finer washing machine. 
Three models, priced from $79.50 ($84.50 in West). 34-L5-1 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE CO., 


LIMITED, - 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


Branches: Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Winnipeg, Fort William, Toronto Montreal, Halifax 
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TESTED BY THE “ELECTRIC EYE” 


The electric photronic cell, far more accurate and in- 
fallible than the human eye, was used in determining 
the actual results of Westinghouse washing machine 
tests. Ask your dealer for chart showing results. 





GUARANTEED 
BY THE NAME 





MODERN HOMES 
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YES? AND THERE'S 
JOHN GOOF, LISTEN GOING TO BE 
TO THIS, THE PAPER : 
SAYS OUT WEST THERE 
WAS A SHOWER OF 
BROWN RAIN 





IT MAY BE PERHAPS HE DOESN’T LIKE YOUR 
GOOD SOUP OH, MOTHER! JOHN POURED COFFEE. YOU NEVER WERE A COOK. 
BUT WHY MY COFFEE OUT THE You'D BETTER TRY A COFFEE . 


DOES SHE WINDOW! HE BROKE MY THAT'S COOK-PROOF --~ TRY 


IT'S COFFEE! 





1 HAVE 


WHY, HONEY, IT’S COFFEE! A SOME MORE 

YOU'VE LEARNED HOW | ro oF THE , 
IT. S, KI 

THIS MORNING — : . rw es 





ONLY THIS MORNING (T 
WAS THE WRONG COFFEE. 
NOW ITS CHASE & 
SANBORN’S COFFEE ——~ 





Stale Ciffee-flat ie he cup, itretaling in the rystom 


drink Chase & Sanborn’s Coffee—the Your grocer has Chase & Sanborn’s 
coffee that is rushed to your grocer by a Coffee—always fresh, rich and full-bodied 
marvelous quick delivery system. —stimulating and healthful. 

No time for it to develop rancid oil, Packed in pound and half-pound tins. 
Try a tin tomorrow! 


WHEN coffee grows stale, it develops ran- 
cid oil. It yields a flat, weak cup which 
sadly disappoints your taste. And it’s 
irritating to your whole system. 

To avoid the dangers of stale coffee, and prove upsetting to your nerves. 





Roasted and backed in Canada 
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’D LOVE to have the crowd, but it’s so much trouble:’” 

Haven’t you sometimes said that? Perhaps your reason 

is “not enough room” or “the maid’s night out’’—if 

you're lucky enough to have one. Or just that fussy 
dishes aren’t your forte. But it all amounts to the same 
thing—no party. 

Entertain at a late supper—a self-serve affair. It’s a 
grand idea; you can squeeze a lot of people into the house 
and as they all help themselves it’s not much work for 
anyone. Then to answer the last objection, good plain food 
will make the biggest hit of all. ; 

Invite your friends to come late and leave early. Tell 
them to drop in for a bite of something after the hockey 
match or movies or the symphony concert or whatever is on 
for the evening. You won't need any entertaining although 
there’s no law against bridge, or guessing contests, or kissing 
games, to keep the first guests occupied until everyone gets 
there. 

Supper is any kind of a meal you like to make it—simple 
or munificent. It might be just some very good, but not too 
small sandwiches and a tray of little cakes or tartlets, with 
piping hot tea or coffee or cocoa to drink. Or it may include 
a hot dish with relishes, rolls and anything else to go with it, 





leading up to your own extra special chocolate cake by way 
of dessert. But here’s a tip about late snacks; savory things 
go over better than a too sweet menu. Dainty little dabs of 
this and that are all right in their place but midnight appe- 
tites demand real food, not too heavy, of course, but with 
some body to them and a lot of flavor. 

Many smart young chatelaines are solving the problem of 
service by having the whole array of eatables set out on a 
table from which the guests help themselves to whatever 
takes their fancy. Sometimes there is a choice, to cater to 
different tastes, and that's all the better if you have a 
crowd. Expensive? Dear me, no. They have things like 
baked beans or cold cuts and potato salad, corn beef hash 
or sausage rolls, scrambled eggs Mexican style, or eggs en 
casserole, which is merely hard-cooked eggs and cream sauce 
with a topping of buttered crumbs. Or some other hot 
honest-to-goodness dishes, not costly or hard to make but 
tasty as they come. The menus we are suggesting will give 
you some ideas if you want to go in for this form of enter- 
tainment. 

One young hostess recently gave her first cafeteria style 
party with some misgivings. Would the guests hang back 
instead of coming forward? Well, she need not have worried, 
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Late 
Supper \ F nus 


Grilled Hamburger Cakes 
Large Flat Buns 
Tomato Catsup 
Chopped Pickle Relish 
Crisp Celery Dill Pickles 
Large Bowl of Chilled Diced Fruits 
apples, pineapple, 
grapes, marshmallows) 
Nut Wafers 
Coffee or Hot Chocolate 


foranaes, 


Brownies 


Casserole of Hard Cooked Eggs 
with Savory Sauce 
Toast or Crusty Rolls 
Green and Ripe Olives  Radishes 
Chocolate Layer Cake 
Coffee or Tea 


Individual Hot Meat Pies 
Chili Sauce 

Assorted Relishes 

(radishes, celery, dills, gherkins, 
olives) 

2 or 3 Varieties of Cheese 
Crackers 
Fresh Gingerbread Grapes 


Coffee or Tea 


Whole Baked Ham 
Potato Salad or Potato Chips 
Cole Slaw 
Jollied Horseradish 
Olives 


Rye Bread and Butter 


Mustard 


Lemon or Cranberry Tarts 
Coffee or Tea 


e 


Boston Baked Beans 
Chili Sauce 

Brown Bread Toasted Saltines 
Individual Molds of Fruits Jellied 
in Ginger Ale or Lime Juice | 
served on lettuce with dressin 
Sponge GekeDro 
Hot Chocolate or Coffga # T 

rad 


Macaroons 


Director of The € hatelaine Institute 


they needed no urging and even the staid forties were as 
frolicsome as the young fry about it, and the hostess hadn’t 
much more to do than the guests, merely help herself to her 
own viands and listen to compliments. 

One of the secrets of a successful party is to have all the 
work done beforehand. Another is downright good food and 
a lovely background to show it off to the best advantage. 
Let us skip the menus until later but talk about the table 
here, for a buffet setting is in a class by itself. Spread the 
table with a smart cloth or runners and doilies—not your 
dainty lace-and-embroidery one, but something with good 
bold colors and design if you want to be quite in fashion. 
Arrange the food, dishes and silver conveniently for self- 
service, in a sort of logical sequence—the plates, then the 
first thing you put on them, and next the accompaniment, 
rolls and soon. Then people don’t get in each other’s way 
or’‘have to put up a struggle {Continued on page 70} 
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Less than 1° Worth of Masic 


prevents failures like this.... 









The very best flour and sugar, fresh eggs, 
milk and butter were used in this cuke. 
Yet—all were wasted because the baking 
powder failed! 









MADE WITH MAGIC 





With Magic Baking Powder you can always 
depend on perfect leavening. Fine-textured, 
luscious cakes that melt in your mouth, 


der. They use dependable MAGIC 





OU really don’t save 
money by using “bar- 
gain” baking powder. 


that, of course, means MAGIC. 
Magic Baking Powder is de- 
pendable. With Magic you can 





count on cakes that are marvel- 
ously light and tender—all a fine 
cake should be—every time! 

And Magic costs so little every 
housewife can afford to use it. 
Actually—it takes less than I¢ 
worth of Magic Baking Powder for 
a big 3-layer cake! 

Insist on Magic and be sure of 
good cake. Order a tin today. 









In fact—you’re much more 
apt to waste a// the other 
good materials you put into 
a cake... sugar, flour, milk, 
eggs and butter! 

For inferior baking powder gives 
poor cake. And if your baking 
powder fails to leaven properly, it 
can even cause a complete failure. 

After all—you use so little bak- 
ing powder in a recipe it’s wise 
economy to buy the best. And 


Canada’s leading 
Cookery Experts use 
and recommend 
Masic Baking Powder 
















» 


“I can’t afford to risk failures due to in- 
ferior baking powder. That’s why I insist 
on Magic. It’s economical, too—less than 
1¢ worth makes a big cake,” says Miss 
Margaret McFarlane, Dietitian of St. 
Michael’s Hospital, Toronto. 
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CONTAINS NO ALUM—This statement on cyery 
tin is your guarantee that Magic Baking Powder is 
free from alum or any harmful ingredient. 

MADE IN CANADA 





Try this Magic Recipe for 
COCOANUT MARSHMALLOW CAKE 






Filling and Frosting: Boil 114 cups fruit 
sugar and 4 cup water to 238° F. or until 
syrup spins thread. Add 6 marshmallows 
cut in small pieces, do not stir into syrup. 
Pour syrup slowly into stiffly beaten 
whites of 2 eggs beating until smooth and 


Cocoanut Marshmallow Cake: Cream 
14 cup shortening, slowly add 1 cup sugar 
beating in well. Add 2 unbeaten eggs— 
one at a time—beating well after each 
egg is added. Add 1 teaspoon vanilla 
extract. Sift together 2 cups pastry flour, 






GILLETT PRODUCTS, Fraser Avenue, Toronto 2 
Please send me free copy of the Magic ‘Cook Book. 





Send for the new Magic 
Cook Book to use when 






















you bake at home... Name 3 teaspoons Magic Baking Powder and thick enough to spread without running. 

Dozens of tested recipes. \{ teaspoon salt and add alternately with Add 2 teaspoons lemon juice. Spread be- 

: Street. 24 cup milk to first mixture. Bake in two tween layers and sprinkle with fresh 

Just mail the caupon for greased layer cake pans in moderate oven grated cocoanut. Cover top and sides with 

a Sree copy! p at 375 degrees F. about 25 minutes. frosting—sprinkle thickly with cocoanut. 
City rov. 








ANUFACTURERS of foods, 
household supplies and 
equipment are not content 
merely to turn out a good 

product; they go even further in their 
service to housekeepers and the in- 
formation they supply makes an excel- 
lent Reference Library forany kitchen. 
In the first place, they tell us about 
their product in advertisements, give 
directions for its use and care, suggest 
new uses and improved methods, 
present novel ideas for preparation 
and service, and in many other ways 
help us to get full satisfaction from 
our purchase. 

Let me illustrate. When you buy 
an electric refrigerator, a range or a 
washing machine, ten to one you'll 
be handed an attractive booklet con- 
taining all sorts of interesting and 
valuable information which applies to 
that particular make. Your refrigera- 
tor booklet, for instance, will outline 
the best arrangement of food on the 
shelves, will tell you how to use the 
temperature control and how to pre- 
pare a wide variety of chilled and 
frozen dainties. The booklet which 
comes with your range shows you how 
to use this stove economically and, 
besides, gives you many recipes—with 
accurate cooking temperatures—for 
dishes prepared in the oven, on top of 
the stove or under the broiler. With 
the washing machine you may receive 
directions for laundering different 
materials, removing stains and caring 
for clothes. 

Nor is it only with these more costly 
appliances that such helpful sugges- 
tions come; many manufacturers of 
smaller, inexpensive items offer a 
similar service. Temperature charts, 
household hints, kitchen planning 
ideas and sewing directions are among 
those from this source available for 
the asking or at a very small cost. 

Manufacturers of food products 
have an array of publications of inter- 
est to any woman who plans good 
meals for her family and is an efficient 
home manager. Many commercial 
companies maintain experimental 
kitchens in charge of trained women 
with a scientific and practical know- 
ledge of cooking and housekeeping 
problems. Here new recipes are 
evolved, menus compiled, ideas for 
smart and novel service developed, 
and from these kitchens come clear, 
concise directions for making some of 
the most interesting and delicious 
dishes which finally reach your table. 

Here, too, new methods are studied, 
equipment studied, the latest tech- 
nique tried out and often improved 
upon. As a result, many short cuts, 
many time and labor saving sugges- 
tions are given by these experts in 
their own special field. 

All of which is the reason that most 
commercial booklets are reliable, with 


BUILD A 
REFERENCE 


LIBRARY 


YOUR KITCHEN 


FOR THE ASKING! 


Chatelaine Institute will assist you in securing the booklets listed in 
this article. (See page 82) 
All of them are valuable in the kitchen. Many of them can be had for the 
asking; the remainder at the nominal price quoted. 


MAKE YOUR LIST— AND SEND IT TO THE INSTITUTE 
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recipes which give good results, pro- 
vided, of course, that we follow the 
directions carefully. We need fear 
neither monotony nor the waste of 
good materials when we make use of 
manufacturers’ recipes in our cooking. 

Let me say a word of caution on 
this point. The recipes are planned 
for a particular product and some- 
times a different brand cannot be 
used satisfactorily. There are, for 
instance, two types of baking powder 
and these cannot be interchanged 
without adapting the amount. Simi- 
larly the different types of flour— 
bread, pastry, cake—will not give the 
same result and the recipe calls for 
one special type. Condensed and 
evaporated milk are two distinct pro- 
ducts and one cannot substitute for 
the other. And so on; there are many 
examples which might be given to 
illustrate the point that the brand or 
type recommended should be chosen 
for the recipes which come with that 
product. 

Not a few of these booklets answer 
other questions—-on food values and 
diet, entertaining, church suppers, 
camp cooking, and other special occa- 
sions. 

But what happens to the booklets 
in your kitchen? Do you use them 
once or twice, mislay them in some 
out-of-the-way corner and finally for- 
get all about them? Or have you a 
definite place for them, ready to your 
hand when you are looking for menu 
suggestions or other information? Be 
businesslike: sort and file them in 
orderly fashion for your own conveni- 
ence. If you have a desk where you 
sit to plan your menus, make out 
your grocery orders, map out a sched- 
ule of work, check your bills, balance 
your budget; there may be a drawer 
with divisions where your reference 
booklets may be kept. Or you may 
prefer some such system as we have 
illustrated, where each subject is kept 
in a stiff container easy to reach and 
use. Office supply stores or depart- 
ments have other outfits which may 
suit your space and preference. But 
file them, by all means, and build 
your own Reference Library. 

The Chatelaine Institute has, in 
this article, listed a large number of 
publications. It is not complete, but 
comprehensive enough to be of value 
to Canadian housekeepers, who want 
up-to-date data on a variety of sub- 
jects. It has not been possible to 
include many circulars and folders 
merely descriptive of appliances, but 
only those which give menus, recipes, 
household hints or other information 
along this line This Reference Library 
in your kitchen can be maintained 
and kept up-to-date by watching 
advertisements and taking advantage 
of offers made by manufacturers. 

{Continued on page 82} 
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Wouldn’t you pay ten cents* for 
a movie “shot” of your children? 


® Up the hill ... down the hill. A tum- 
ble in the snow. It’s life—on the move. 
Ciné-Kodak Eight saves each scene in 
movies for 10c.* 


: 


s@ 
, 


How can Movies cost so little? 


..- because Ciné-Kodak Eight uses an entirely new type of film 
which gives you four times as many movies per foot. A twenty-five 
foot roll of Ciné-Kodak Eight Film runs just as long on the screen 
as 100 feet of any other home movie film. That’s the economy, And 


there is no sacrifice in quality—the movies are bright and clear. 


Ciné-Kodak Eight is small enough to fit your pocket... easy to 
use as a Brownie. It’s a full-fledged movie camera —sturdily 
built, yet it costs only $39.50. 

If you’re interested in movies at a fraction of the former cost 
—see the Ciné-Kodak Eight and the movies it makes, at your 
dealer’s today. Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


. . + Only Eastman makes the Kodak. 


é 4 
* Ciné-Kodak Eight makes 20 to 30 movie 
scenes—each as long as the average scene one 
in the news reels—on a roll of film cost- 
ing $2.50, finished, ready to show. 








| Old- World Charm 
on Modern L ines 


‘is “achieved in these “garden plans 


of The Chatelaine’s modern house 


Plan and sketch by Gordon Culham and Helen Kippax 
Described by Helen GC. Campbell 


ful setting for Chatelaine’s Modern House is 
a perfect example of what a clever landscape 
architect can achieve, how he can take an 
ordinary bit of ground and transform it into a 
thing of beauty. And indeed this garden is more 
than a mere background; it is the happiest sort 
of an outdoor living room for the summer months, 
and 4s its charm carries right through the seasons 
it is a place to be enjoyed all through the year. 

Lovely gardens don’t just happen; they grow 
bit by bit and thought by thought under the 
skilful hand of the artist who brings to them 
imagination, technical knowledge and above all a 
genuine love of his work. Gradually, in his mind, 
they take on line and form and color, until every 
detail is complete and he is ready to plant his 
picture, 

The designer of this garden had two main aims 
in view—to produce a trim, tailored effect in 
keeping with the straight simple lines of Chate- 
laine’s Modern House and to make the maximum 
use of a rather limited space. The successful 
achievement of both these objects is the result of 
careful planning and the use of several unusual 
features. 

As we sit on the porch or look through the 
spacious windows of the house, we have a pleas- 
ing view—the free open space in front building up 
by different levels to the boundaries. This carry- 
ing the garden out and up allows full use of the 
width, giving at the same time privacy and a 
sense of spaciousness. There is room, too, for 
separate units and more intimate pictures, so 
that while we enjoy the main view we are tempted 
to walk about and revel in the detailed spots 
cleverly placed to carry interest all round the 
whole area. 

Sunpose we > :2f down the flagged path which 
leads from the house {Continued on page 78} 
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HIS GARDEN which makes such a delight- 
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SEASONAL PLANTING 


Early Spring 

|. "Tea Rose" Early Tulips 
—with forget - me - nots 
(centre beds). 

2. Daffodils (L). Spring 
edging plants (H). 

3. Darwin and Breeder Tu- 
lips—purple, pink, rose. 
(A.B.C.D.). 


Late Spring 


Forget-me-nots (centre 
beds). 

Iris, Lilacs, Peonies — Pink, 
white, rose. Foxgloves, 


Canterbury Bells (J.K.). 


Sweet William — Salmon 
pink, Lavender, Veronica 
Incana (A). 


Early Summer 

Blue Delphinium (L). 

Pink or apricot or pale yel- 
low standard and climb 


ing roses (C.G.). 


Midsummer and Fall 

Pink Zinnias (B). 

Blue Ageratum (A). 

Blue Salvia Farinacea 


(J.K.). Note these features of the garden: 
Penstemons (E) with grey 
foliage of Veronica 





A trim, tailored effect, in keeping with the straight, simple lines of 







Incana. ae 
Sedicamr aaah macadie “ae . Chatelaine Ss modern house. 
me white The use of different levels in planting, giving privacy with a sense of 
soft pink. . 
[P) bright pink. | spaciousness. 
(OQ) rose. Separate units of planting to bring a variety of interest. 
N.O.P.Q. bordered with foli- , i 
age grey. The permanency of the main accents — ensuring a year-round beauty. ‘ 
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4 It would take 
» hours to make a 
soup as good as this 





~but this soup 
is ready to 
heat and serve 


Soup making, if it’s to be good soup, takes a 
deal of time and care and uses up a lot of fuel. 
Now, Heinz Soups are good soups —in fact they 
taste like those you make yourself when you have 
extra-good luck—yet you need only heat the 
Heinz tin, open, and pour! 

That’s because Heinz Soups are not condensed. 
Just as they come from the tin they contain liquids 
and solids in exactly the “‘right”’ proportions. 


You can add milk or water to Heinz Soups. 
You'll have mighty good soup at that, but most 
housewives agree that Heinz Soups have a flavour 
which no twice-cooked or altered soup can have. 


The meats in Heinz Soups are fresh, juicy, the 
pick of the market. The butter used is creamery 
butter. Vegetables are always garden-fresh, 
ripened out-of-doors. Cream in the cream soups 
is fresh, sweet, thick cream. Spices are searched 
out in the Orient by Heinz trained buyers. Small- 
batch cooking retains the freshness, flavour and 
nourishing qualities of these selected ingredients. 


Heinz Soups come in great variety. Get a few 
tins from your dealer now. Learn for yourself how 
much better soups can be when you get them 
**ready to serve’’—the Heinz way. 


H. J. Heinz Company 
Established at Leamington, Canada, 1909 


KINZ 
faye 
SOUPS 





SOME OF THE 
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Piediécot the Meith 


Twenty-eight Menus for February 















































































































































1 : BREAKFAST LUNCHEON or SUPPER _ DINNER BREAKFAST LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER 
3 Steamed Codfish 15 
Tomato Juice _ Vegetable Chowder Egg Sauce Grapefruit Italian Spaghetti Breaded Fillets of Haddock 
Cerea Crackers Cheese Boiled Potatoes Cereal Celery Hearts Mashed Potatoes Beans 
Whole Wheat Toast Johnny Cake Currant Roly-Poly Toast Jam Apple Sauce Blanc Mange 
; Conserve Syrup Brown Sugar Sauce Coffee Tea Cookies Hot Cherry Sauce 
See staat Vicar Oe ssn es i ee reeneincnceinte  nn Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
3 . f Asparagus Soup 
Ss Fish and Potato Croquettes Grilled Kidneys and Bacon : Baked Beans Hamburger Cakes 
2 ee oe Tomato Sauce Creamed Potatoes _Carrots 16 Seed Setewte Boston Brown Bread Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Date Muff iH Toasted Muffins Orange Jelly Whip Se : oast Pear and Grape Salad Creamed Celery 
Coff UriNs To” Canned Raspberries with Cream scones Conserve Wafers Steamed Apricot Pudding 
cat ca ea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Foamy Sauce 
Coffee Tea 
3 (Sunday) Y Individual Hot Meat Pie 7 von , 49 (Sunday) pes oo ee ag Shine Sen 
Cranberry Juice Chili Sauce Grilled Apple Ri Chilled Pineapple Juice ine S riches ‘re d’H6i 
4 srille e Rings u Sardine Sandwiches Maitre d’H6tel Butter 
Cereal Grated Vegetable Salad Mash ‘otatoes Cereal Crackers Cheese | Foiled Potatoes Parsnips 
Omelet with Diced Bacon Fruited Ice Cream Braised Celery Grilled Ham and Eg Sponge Cake Rin ; —— 
Toast Wafers i Toast Marmalade ith Ice G = ee here 
Coffee Tea Tea Cian — Pie ~ Coffee Tes . with Ice sae eC a ate Cc —— 
a ‘a ocoa ottee ea 
Cream of Celery Soup ~ _ ee 
4 Cereal with Pork and Beans Se 18 Sliced Bananas —_ a sen — Lamb Fricassee 
Chopped Figs Erown Bread or Tozsted Buttered Carrots Cereal Rolls Baked Potatoes Hot Stew 
Scones = Marmalade s Baked Chocolate Custard Toast Jam Individual Baked Custards __ Peach Shortcake 
Coffee Tea - Jelly or om. Coffee Tea Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
ea ‘ocoa 
Julienne Soup Scall rit Broth 
5 Sliced Bananas Baked Corn Pudding Oven-cooked Round Steak |19 stewed Apples Glasto Roast of Veal 
French Toast Rolls Celery Baked Potatoes Bacon Toasted Rolls Browned Potatoes 
Syrup Hot Mince Turnovers Mashed Turnips Toast Jelly Lemon Meringue Tarts Buttered Onions 
Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Tapioca ace Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Bread Pudding 
Coffee ea Coffee Tea 
6 Roast of P Cold Roast Veal Liver and Bacon 
ae Rive Onion Soup aie A Nha 90 Cranberry Juice Catsup Creamed Potatoes 
Grilled Bacon Cabbage and Peanut Salad Buttered Onions Cere: Lyonnaise Potatoes Scalloped Tomatoes 
Toast Jam Cup Cakes Fruit Sauce Chilled Lemon Pudding Hot Muffins Honey Prunes with Lemon Fruit Cup with 
Cofice Tea ea Cocoa Cofiee = Tea Coffee Tea - Plain bine Merchmellows 
ea ‘oa Coffee Tea 
Creamed Chi Beef Tomato Soup Mulligatawny So 
7 Gra aa Cold Roast Pork 21 Orange Halves “loonie Meat Pie 
Milk Toast Sweet Pickles Scalloped Potatoes Grilled Sausages Canned Strawberries Corn Buttered Carrots 
Marmalade Baked Apple _ String Beans _ Toast Jam Cake Apple Betty 
Coffee Tea “ Cookies é ick Maple Puddwe Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea ; 
ea -ocoa ee ea | 
Lima Bean Loaf ; 
8 Stewed Prunes 7 Celery Sauce 99 Cereal with am # itane Deane Oven Fried Oysters 
Caneat Spinach and Poached Egg Baked Parsnips Chopped Prunes ‘Sweet Pickles with Tartare Sauce 
Codfish Cakes Gingerbread Canned Asparagus Broiled Smoked Fish Fruit Whip (use leftover _| Baked Potatoes Spinach 
Toast Jam Marshmallow Sauce Steamed Suet Pudding Toast Jelly strawberries) | Cranberry and Banana Pie 
Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Brown Sugar Sauce Coffee Tea Tea Ties Coffee Tea 
Coffee ea | 
acon Macaroni Soup 93 t ice Potato Sou 
9 Tomato Juice OF sate Syrup B Loin Lamb Chops Tomete It with Parsley | Kidney Stew 
Scrambled Eggs Celery Creamed Potatoes Bacon Toast Toasted Cheese Sandwiches Boiled Potatoes Peas 
Toast Jelly Cheese Crackers Buttered Carrots Marmalade Biscuits Honey Rice Pudding 
Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa cm Prune Soufflé rT Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
ee ea 
10 (Sunday) Casserole of Noodles Dressed Spareribs 94 (Sunday) Tuna Fish Salad ee 
Half Grapefruit and Oysters Relish Pickle Grapefruit Juice Thin Brown Bread Mashed Potetes 
_ Cereal Hard Brown Rolls Mashed Potatoes Cabbage Cereal Vanilla Soufflé Canned Asparagus 
Broiled Smoked Fish Apple, Grape and Brazil Creamy Rice Mold Jelly Omelet Hot Chocolate Sauce Burnt Almond Ice Cream 
Toast Honey Nut Salad Butterscotch Sauce oast Tea Cocoa Ice Box Cookies 
Coffee Tea Tea Frosted Cake Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Tea Coffee , Tea 
Creamed Chicken 
11 Mutton Broth Beef Stew 95 Swiss Steak 
Apples ~ Dumplin Apples . and : ae 7 ; i . 
a Bakea Gotdled Eaes nae tt Milk Toast Vegetables in Bread Cases | Boiled Potatoes. Turnips 
Bananas wi mon : Graham Muffins Jam Lettuce with Dressing Ottage Pudding 
Bran Muffins Jam Plain Wafers Fruit Trifle a . : > Brown Sugar Sauce 
Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa (use leftover on) Coffee Tea To" ee a , Coffee — — Tea 
Coffee ea 
‘ Head Cheese Vegetable Soup : : Pot Roast of Beef 
12 Orange Juice Pickles Salmon Loaf 26 wien Oranges ed ma gn & Rolls Mashed Potatoes 
cm Panfried Potatoes Boiled Potatoes Spinach a acon —— : oes Creamed Onions 
Toast Conserve : 7 : - Maple Syrup Sliced Bananas with Cream ; 
Caramel Junket Pineapple Bavarian Cream . 2 T C Floating Island 
Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Tea = — Coffee Tea 
13 al wit ; . £ Sliced Bologna Barley Broth 
Grilled Sausages Apple Sauce Browned Potatoes Turnips —— Mustard Pickles Scalloped Potatoes 
Toast Tart Jelly Ginger Snaps Butterscotch Tapioca Toast Conserve Caramel Junket Buttered Beets _ 
Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa ae Lemon Pudding 
Coffee Tea 
Bacon Pea Soup Vegetable Soup “dP . _ 
14 Lemon Juice Baked Stuffed Potatoes Cold Roast Beef 28 Grapefruit Baked Stuffed Potatoes | Creamed Patatens Cabbage 
Griddle Cakes Mixed Pickles Scalloped Potatoes Soft-cooked Eggs Jellied Apple Sauce Gingerbread 
2 Syrup Canned Cherries _ Harvard Beets _ Toast Jam Cookies _ Marshmallow Sauce 
Coffee Tea Drop Cookies Cocoanut Cream Pie Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 


Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
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green pepper in the tomatoes for ten to 
fifteen minutes and mix with the mashed 
beans. Then add the remainder of the in- 
gredients. Shape into a loaf and place in a 
greased baking pan. Sprinkle very lightly 
with flour and a little paprika. 

Bake in a moderate oven—350 degrees 
Fahr.—for thirty minutes and serve piping 
hot. This amount serves six generously. 


Baked Rarebit 


1 Pound of mild soft cheese 
(cut in thin strips) 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
134 Teaspoonfuls of salt 
1g Teaspoonful of paprika 
114 Cupfuls of milk 
2!4 Cupfuls of stale bread crumbs 
3 Eggs 


Spread a layer of the bread crumbs in the 
bottom of a greased baking dish, cover with 
one third of the cheese, sprinkle with one 
third of the salt and paprika mixed, and 
repeat twice, making three layers. Beat eggs 
slightly, add milk, and pour over the mix- 
ture. 

Bake in a moderate oven—350 degrees 
Fahr.—for twenty-five minutes and serve at 
once. This amount serves eight generously. 


Meat Shortcake 


14 Cupful of flour 

14 Teaspoonful of salt 

3 Tablespoonfuls of chilled 
shortening 

2 Teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 

34 Cupful of milk or water 

2 Cupfuls of cooked, chopped 


meat 
1 Teaspoonful of minced 
onion 
14 Cupful of gravy or soup 
stock 


Salt and pepper to taste 


Simmer the meat with the onion and a 
little water. Sift the flour with the other dry 
ingredients and cut in the fat. Gradually 
add the liquid until a soft dough is formed. 
Divide the shortcake mixture into two parts. 
Roll out to about an inch thickness. Place 





House of 
Forgotten Laughter 


(Continued from page 21) 





eyes in the thin, brown face would light up 
eagerly at any friendly advance. Soon she 
was ‘“‘Maureen”’ to them all. But as far as 
dress went, she was still the same ill-fitted 
little girl; even though Janet’s Health and 
Cleanliness posters gaily adorning the back 
walls brought her to the schoolroom with 
hands and face that had earnestly, if some- 
times not quite successfully, been scrubbed. 

Janet sometimes wondered if she got 
enough to eat and who saw to her meals; and 
managed once or twice to ask a few more 
guarded questions. But she was reassured on 
that point by the child’s remarks. Young 
Maureen, although shy and never responsive 
unless first approached, always answered 
questions most politely. Oh, yes; old Mr. 
Pitts, who helped around and was nearly 
eighty, cooked them things. “I help him, 
and I eat with him,” she explained. “But 
daddy likes to eat by himself where he can 
read.” 

“Does your father ever talk to you?” 
Janet enquired with very real curiosity, 
then. 

Maureen wrinkled her brows a moment, aS 
if thinking deeply. ‘‘He never doesn’t answer 
if I say anything,” was the slightly evasive 
reply. By which time Janet was coming to 
the puzzled and slightly reluctant conclu- 
sion, reluctant only in the face of her own 


one part in the bottom of a slightly greased 
baking pan. Add the simmered meat and 
onion and gravy. Place the other part of | 
the rolled shortcake on top. Bake in a 
moderate oven—350 to 375 degrees Fahr. 
for thirty minutes. Serves eight. 





Mushrooms in Croustades 


10 Slices of stale bread 
14 Pound of butter 
1 Pound of mushrooms 


Sauté mushrooms in butter for ten to 
fifteen minutes. Then add cream enough to 
cover and simmer for twenty minutes. Cut 
stale bread with a cookie cutter into rounds 
of a size suitable for individual serving. 
With a small round cutter remove a piece 
out of the centre of five of the round slices. 
Butter both sides of each piece and put a 
round with a hole cut in the centre on top of 
a whole round to form a pattie shell. 

Place on a buttered baking sheet in a 
moderate oven—375 degrees Fahr.—until 
golden brown. Remove from oven and fill 
with the creamed mushrooms. Serves five. 


Chicken Spaghetti 


1 Large onion 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
14 Cupful of celery, chopped 
14 Green pepper, chopped 
1 Cupful of diced cooked 
chicken 
1 Nine-ounce box of spaghetti 
3 Quarts of boiling water, 
salted 
Salt and pepper to taste 
1 Can of tomatoes (No. 2) 
14 Pound of mushrooms 


Peel and chop the onion and cook in the 
butter until lightly browned and tender. Add 
the celery, green peppers and chicken, mix 
well, then add the tomatoes and mushrooms. 
Season with salt and pepper to taste and 
cook slowly for about forty-five minutes. 
Add some of the chicken stock or left-over 
chicken gravy if the mixture becomes dry. 
Cook the spaghetti in boiling salted water 
until tender and add to the first mixture. 
Combine thoroughly and serve piping hot. 
This amount makes six generous servings. 


first indignation, that the man was not 
actually debased or physically cruel, and had 
some certain standards of his own; but that 
it was the result of a terrible, unswerving 
indifference. And that, ultimately, it 
seemed, would have a far more deadly, 
effect on the sensitive mind of any child. 

But on one point she was very positive. 
She would not interfere again, in any way; 
and it was not until she saw Maureen’s 
boots were worn completely out, during a 
heavy rainy spell, and her feet were soaked 
through every day, that she allowed herself 
definitely to worry. Even then she would 
not directly do a thing; instead, after some 
earnest consultation with the McAllisters, 
she bought the youngest girl a pair of brand 
new boots, and it was arranged that young 
Meg's perfectly stout ones should be passed 
on as outgrown. Only the dampness had 
done its work before she got the chance. 
Maureen, who had developed a heavy cold, 
did not appear at school at all the day fol- 
lowing the purchase of the boots, nor for 
several days after that as well. 

It worried Janet then, fearing that the 
child was really ill, and knowing, too, it was 
her duty to find out. None of the other 
children would go near the Sullivan house, 
and it was only on the fourth day, hearing 
from one of the McAllister men late in the 
afternoon, that they had seen Byrne Sullivan 
heading east in his old car, that she promptly 
made up her mind to go and see Maureen in 
his absence. 

Janet was not afraid of vaguely classified 
“things,’’ but dusk had already fallen as she 


stood on the big sloping verandah, with half |- 


the railings broken down and rotted, and she 
stared through the half-open front door, 
with a distinct uneasiness. She had knocked 
three tmes, 








I N some houses you 
find two kinds of gelatine... Knox 
Gelatine, kept for making “company” 
desserts and salads, and “‘factory- 
flavored” gelatin, used once in a while. 
But Dad and the family always deserve 
the best —especially when it costs no 
more! After all, it requires only 4 of 
a package of Knox to make a dessert or 
salad—and it takes a whole package of 
the “‘factory-flavored” kind. Besides, the 
Knox dish is sure to be flavored with 
real fruits or vegetables containing the 
valuable vitamins and minerals so very 
essential to health — whereas “factory- 
flavored” brands get their flavor and 
“fruit” fragrance from a drop or two of 
flavoring oil, and contain artificial 
color, acid, and about 85% sugar. And 
this is important —a package of Knox 
Gelatine makes four different dishes, 
six servings each — whereas a “‘factory- 
flavored” brand makes but one. 


We keep Knox advertising free from 
misleading statements or exaggerated 
claims. We want you to be the judge. 
Try the recipe printed here. If you do 
not agree that it is superior to any “‘fac- 
tory-flavored” gelatin you ever tasted, 
we do not feel that we are entitled to 
your money. Return the empty package 
to us and the full purchase price will be 
refunded. Isn’t that fair? And won't 
you serve a Knox dish tomorrow? 
recipe books! Nearly 100 pages of 


free fresh new ideas. Just mail coupon 
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Try this delicious new 


JELLIED BROWN BETTY 
(6 Servings—uses only 44 package) 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1/4, cup cold water 3/, cup sugar 
l1cuphot water 1/, teaspoonful salt 
2 cups apples (cut in small pieces) 
1/4, teaspoonful cinnamon 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
6 slices Zwiebach or cinnamon toast 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five 
minutes. Put apples, hot water, sugar 
and cinnamon in covered saucepan and 
cook slowly until apple pieces are ten- 
der, but not broken. Add softened gela- 
tine to hot apple mixture and stir gently 
until gelatine dissolves. Add lemon juice 
and salt. Pour in mold that has been 
rinsed in cold water. Chill and when 
firm unmold on serving dish and sprinkle 
thickly with Zwiebach crumbs. Instead 
of Zwiebach crumbs, cinnamon toast 
may be crushed very fine and sprinkled 
over dessert — or it may be cut in small 
squares or triangles and arranged over 
dessert when serving. Serve with a 
hard sauce, a custard sauce or whipped 
cream, and garnish with quarters of 
cooked apples. 


NOTE: This is very attractive if the 
apples used for garnishing are cooked 
with a few small red cinnamon candies. 


KNOX GELATINE, Dept. C., (tase 
Thateiaine institute 
140 St. Paul Street W., Montreal | reccm doesn 


Please send me FREE Mrs. Knox's book, 
*'Desserts, Salads, Candies and Frozen Dishes’’ 
and her other famous book, ‘‘Food Economy’’. 
Name 


Address. 


City Prov. 
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a. a perfectly stunning 
cake,” your women guests 
will exclaim. But just wait until 
the men have tasted it . . . then 
you'll fairly glow with pride! 


For this most gorgeous of cakes 
has that inimitable, luxuriously 
rich flavour that only real choco- 
late can give! Baker’s Chocolate 
glorifies this Ribbon Cake the way 
it does all other desserts! 


Be sure, then, that you always 
use Baker’s . . . for it lends its own 
satin smoothness and wonderful 
flavour to everything in which it 
is used. Send the coupon below for 
our free recipe book containing 
dozens of other tempting desserts 
to be made from this famous 
chocolate. You can buy Baker’s 
Chocolate at any grocer’s. 







A CAKE YOUR GUESTS 
WILL MARVEL AT...THIS 


FREE! 


Recipe Book “Baker’s Best Chocolate Recipes.” I enclose the end 
flap from a package of Baker’s Chocolate. 
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% CHOCOLATE RIBBON CAKE 


1cup milk 
I teaspoon vanilla 
3 squares Baker’s Un- 
sweetened Choco- 
late, melted and 
cooled 
2 tablespoons sugar 
VY, cup hot water 
Y, teaspoon soda 
2 tablespoons butter 


3 cups sifted Swans 
Down Cake Flour 
3 teaspoons baking 
powder 
V, teaspoon salt 
47 cup butter or other 
shortening 
1¥2 cups sugar 
zeggs and 2 egg 
yolks well beaten 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, 
and sift together three times. Cream 34 cup butter 
thoroughly, add 1/2 cups sugar gradually, and cream 
together until light and fluffy. Add eggs and beat 
well. Add flour, alternately with milk, a small 
amount at a time, beating after each addition until 
smooth. Add vanilla. Combine chocolate, 2 table- 
spoons sugar, water, soda, and 2 tablespoons butter, 
and mix well. Cool slightly. Turn a generous one- 
third of batter into greased 9-inch layer pan. Add 
chocolate mixture to remaining batter, stirring until 
thoroughly blended; turn into two greased g-inch 
layer pans. Bake in moderate oven (375° F.) 30 
minutes, or until done. Spread Seven Minute Frost- 
ing between layers, arranging light layer between 
dark ones. Spread frosting over cake. Cool. 
Melt 2 additional squares Baker’s Unsweetened Choc- 
olate with 2 teaspoons 
butter. When frosting 
is set pour chocolate 
mixture over cake, let- 
ting it run down on 
sides, (All measure- 
ments are level.) 


Made in Canada 
Ci-35M 


Send this coupon to the ConsuMER SERVICE 
Dept., GENERAL Foops, Limirep, CopourG, 
Ontario—Please send free copy of 60-page 
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Buffet Supper 


(Continued from page 62) 





such as you have seen at a bargain counter. 

Have a decorative pattern in mind instead 
of placing things higgledy-piggledy; you can 
make your table an appetizing picture with 
a handsome centrepiece of fruit, flowers or 
quaint ornaments, stacks of colorful plates, 
knives, forks and spoons in little rows like 
soldiers on parade and dishes of luscious- 
looking food. If you have lots of space, leave 
the table in the centre of the room where 
people can walk around it, but if you are 
crowded push it against the wall, place your 
decoration at the back and your food in the 
foreground. In the latter case it’s a good 
idea to have the main dish with all the trim- 
mings at one end, the coffee urn or teapot 
and cups at the other and dessert somewhere 
about the middle. Sometimes, if the table is 
pretty full, the beverage is brought in later— 
or the dessert when it’s the melty kind. But, 
as a matter of fact, any arrangement is all 
right so long as it’s convenient. 

Now where do they eat the food when they 
get it? Sometimes they just stand about, if 
it’s the sort of thing to be managed with a 
fork, sometimes they sit in easy chairs with 
little tables at their elbows, and sometimes at 
card tables. It depends on the menu a good 
deal, or rather the menu depends on what 
arrangement you can make for seating. 
Don’t expect anyone to manipulate knife 
and fork without a place to do it properly. 
You will have them spilling things and mak- 
ing awful remarks under their breath. 

You'll notice in the menus suggested that 
many of the foods are in the ready-to-serve 
or nearly-ready class. That is to save you 
trouble and at the same time provide tasty 
dishes for your guests. Indeed one of the 
best ways to get fresh ideas for impromptu 
parties or planned affairs is to have a good 
look at your grocer’s shelves. There you 
will see cans, bottles, jars and cartons, the 
makings of anything from a light snack to a 
real spread—spaghetti with sauces of dif- 
ferent flavors, pork and beans, fish, meat, 
cheese, sandwich spreads, soups of all kinds, 
relishes in variety, fruit juices, ginger ale, 
grape juice and other beverages, garnishes, 
biscuits, salad dressings, fruits, vegetables, 
ready-mixed biscuit and pancake flour and 
all kinds of things for quick, easy and delici- 
ous service. 

So, really, lack of time, space or any par- 


SUPPER 


Some Suggestions 
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JUDGING FROM the letters which come 
to The Chatelaine Institute, it seems that 
supper is a bit of a problem to many house- 
keepers. The following recipes will help you 
find a solution and provide the family with 
hot, tasty and attractive dishes. 
Asparagus and Hard-Cooked Egg Casserole 
5 Hard-cooked eggs 
1 Large tin of asparagus 
(tips or cuttings ) 
114 Cupfuls of medium white 
sauce 
1 Tablespoonful of melted 
butter 
Salt and pepper to taste 
1 Cupful of bread crumbs 
Sprinkle one third of the bread crumbs in 
the bottom of a buttered baking dish. Then 
add one half of the asparagus. Next add 
sliced hard-cooked egg. Season witha little 
salt and pepper and add part of the white 
sauce. 
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ticular skill need not cramp your hospita- 
lity. Give a party whenever you feel the 
urge, a late supper if you want it to be the 
best ever. 
RECIPES 
Casserole of Hard-cooked eggs with Savory 
Sauce 


14 Cupful of water 
114 Cupfuls of fincly chopped 
onion 
4 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 Cupfuls of chicken stock or 
clear chicken soup 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of pepper 
14 Teaspoonful of dry mustard 
114 Tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
12 to 14 Diced hard-cooked eggs 
1 to 12 Tablespoonfuls of chopped 
parsley 
About one cupful of fine but- 
tered crumbs 


Put the butter and onions together in a 
pan and cook until the onions are tender and 
lightly browned. Add the flour and stir until 
blended. Gradually add the stock or chicken 
soup, stirring until the mixture thickens. 
Combine the salt, pepper, mustard and vine- 
gar and stir into the hot liquid. Add the 
chopped parsley and pour the hot sauce over 
the diced eggs which have been placed in a 
buttered casserole. Cover the top with the 
buttered bread crumbs and bake in a mod- 
erate oven—350 degrees Fahr.—for five to 
ten minutes or until the crumbs are browned. 
This amount will serve twelve persons and 
should be made in two casseroles unless a 
very large one is obtainable. 


Jellied Fruits in Lime or Ginger Ale 


114 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
14 Cupful of cold water 
1146 Cupfuls of dry ginger ale 
1 Teaspoonful of lemon juice 
14 Cupful of seedless white 
grapes or Malaga grapes, 
cut in halves and seeded 
14 Cunful of diced pineapple 
16 Cupful of diced canned pear 
14 Cupful of diced, tart apple 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 
five minutes and stir over hot water until 
dissolved. Add the ginger ale and lemon 
juice and allow to cool. When the mixture 
begins to set, stir in the fruits and turn into 
cold wet molds. Chill until firm and serve 
unmolded on crisp lettuce with any desired 
fruit or cream dressing or with mayonnaise. 
Eight servings. 

To use lime juice, omit the ginger ale and 
use one-half cupful of lime juice, three- 
quarters of a cupful of water and six table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. 


DISHES 


trom The Institute 


Add another part of the bread crumbs, the 
remainder of the asparagus and sliced hard- 
cooked egg and the white sauce. 

Sprinkle the remaining bread crumbs on 
top along with the melted butter. Bake in 
a moderate oven—375 degrees Fahr.—for 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. Eight to ten 
servings. 

Baked Bean Loaf 
114 Cupfuls of baked beans 
14 Cupful of finely chopped 
onion 
14 Cupful of finely chopped 
green pepper 
14 Cupful of canned tomatoes 
1 Cupful of soft bread crumbs 
1 Cupful of minced ham 
1 Egg, unbeaten 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
\4 Teaspoonful of pepper 

Put the beans through a sieve or mash 

with a fork. Simmer the onion and the 
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O-Cedar technicians 
have produced a new 


and better wax fo 
sell at a popular price 





Research has finally developed a 
floor wax worthy of bearing the 
name O-Cedar. 

This new O-Cedar “refined paste” 
Wax cleans as it polishes to a hard, 
brilliant and protecting finish—that 
Stays on! 

Now your floors can be made more 
beautiful at a trifling cost! Try this 
new wax without delay. In one- 
pound tins at all dealers. Also avail- 
able in “refined liquid” form—six- 
and ten-ounce bottles. 


GOOD COMPANIONS! 


With the new O-Cedar 
Wax to shine and pro- 
tect your floors and 
woodwork, use O-Cedar 
Polish to beautify and 
preserve the fine finish 
of your furniture. Don’t 
risk cheaper prepara- 
tions. O-Cedar is often 
imitated, but has never 
been equalled. 
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| Only she couldn’t be moved, Mrs. Mc- 
Allister informed him, with a comfortable 
disregard for the wishes of any mere man she 
had known from babyhood and disapproved 
of. Nor could she be, for some time to come, 
so he could settle his mind tothatcompletely. 
Of course, more dubiously, if he wished to 
see her, there was no objection providing he 
kept quiet. 
The very doubt made him stride through 
the kitchen, frowning in her wake, to that 
small, low lighted room where one child was 
asleep, and the other lay flushed and wide- 
eyed listening to the story told by the dark- 
haired young woman at her side. 
“Hush.”” Mrs. McAllister frowned at him 
very definitely in return, and left him there 
at a call from some child up above, to stare 
at the two of them, even more awkwardly 
than on the last occasion. He stooped at the 
low ceiling, and then his eyes met the intent 
ones of the small girl. “I broke a leg,”’ she 
announced in a whisper of quite decided 
pride. 
“That’s a pity,” he returned gravely, low 
voiced, too. “I came to take you home.” 
But Maureen twisted suddenly and 
clutched Janet in real alarm. ‘‘He can’t— 
don’t let him,” in quick excitement. ‘Not 
this night. I don’t want to be touched any 
more today.” 
Janet shook her head reassuringly and 
looked across at his own rising color. 
“Maureen couldn’t possibly be moved 
tonight,” quietly. He took it quietly in 
return, although it was evident he was not 
pleased. But he even smiled, very faintly, 
at Maureen and hoped she would be a good 
| girl and be no bother; and, of course, he 































would not move her while it hurt her. . . 
They saw him only rarely in the days that 
followed, until it dawned on the really 


hospitable McdAllisters that his obvious 
reluctance to stay long at any time was 


based more on their own attitude than his 
intentional indifference. After that, they 
took more pains to make him welcome; and 
he came oftener, and sometimes sat and 
listened to Janet tell the small girls stories, 
often with the definite suggestion of a quite 
charming smile on his dark, handsome face. 
Once or twice he even offered to tell them 
tales of his own invention, and proved so 
quietly pleasant and entertaining that both 
children began to look forward to his coming. 

‘You know, she really ¢s quite a nice 
kid!” he told Janet once, almost in surprise, 
for they had fallen into the way of amiable 
discussion now and then. And Janet had 
looked back equally surprised. There was 
always something so strangely impersonal 
about him when referring to the child, even 
despite the added warmth of his voice. “Of 
course she is,’’ in agreement. “Why ever 
shouldn’t she be!”’ 

And Maureen, under the influence of a 
happy, normal family life grew rosier and 
plumper, and was happy and laughing, too, 
before many weeks had slipped by. She was 
so little spoiled with it all, and still re- 
mained so pleased and surprised at any 
extra attention, that all of them were pleased 
to give it, and felt more and more reluctant 
to entertain the thought of letting her go 
back with her father to his cheerless home. 
In fact, early one evening, as they gathered 
in his presence in the living room, Mrs. 
McAllister put it quite cheerily and bluntly 
that now the children were so happy there 
together, one extra made no difference in 
the world, and it would be the biggest pity 
to take her back to that draughty, damp 
place that winter. Meg shouted gleefully, 
and Maureen stared, wide-eyed and incredu- 
lous; while Stuart Duncan McAllister 
exclaimed loudly that he guessed Maureen 

[Continued on page 74} 





COMING! 


A unique series of interviews with famous Can- 





adian entertainers—noted stage folk who gos 
sip of the ambitions, their careers, their ideas 
on their work, 


The series includes such notables as: 

Beatrice Lillie Catharine Proctor 

Walter Huston Reginald Stewart 

Ned Sparks Edward Johnson 
and many others. 


VEN YOU, the maker, will be thrilled 
with the grand things coconut does 
to simple, everyday recipes. Take the 
cake pictured, for instance. Two layers 
of your favourite layer cake topped with 
a coconut snowdrift. A filling that’s rich 
with chocolate—luscious and smooth— 
with the sunsweet munch of coconut all 
through it. Why haven’t you thought of 
this before? 
Make this cake today (recipe above). 
But take this tip to make it to perfection. 
Use Baker’s Coconut. Here’s 


Bakers 













coconut with all the full tropical good- 
ness and flavour—just like coconut you’d 
shred yourself. Baker’s comes in three 
styles. Baker’s Southern Style — mar- 
velously creamy and moist — in tins; 
Baker’s Premium Shred—meaty and ten- 
der—in triple sealed cartons to ensure 
freshness; and Baker’s 
Snowdrift Coconut by 
the pound. Try this 
cake for dinner tonight. 
Baker’s Coconut is 
made in Canada. 


Write for book of de- 
lightful recipes for coca- 
nut cakes, pies, cookies, 
candies—10c, Consumer 
Service Dept., General 
Foods Limited, Cobourg, 
Ontario. 
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“at my bridge party, even 
my little daughter noticed 
how embarrassed I was over 
my red, rough hands. 

“Later she said, ‘Mother, 
don’t you think maybe your 
t hands would look as nice as 
Mrs. Nugent's if you used Lux 
when you do dishes? She says 
anybody can have nice hands 
by using Lux instead of harsh 
soaps that make people’s 
hands rough and red’ 

: “And it’s true! Since I’ve 
: changed to Lux for dishes, I’m 
actually proud of my hands! 

“Ittakes so little to make rich 

suds that a big box lasts more 
than a month for dishes.” 
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And then she heard the welcome, startled 
answer, which brought her such relief that 
she found herself actually trembling as she 
made her way to the end of the hall, and 
stood in a doorway there. “Is that you, 
Maureen?” 

Undoubtedly it was Maureen, and she sat 
upright in a narrow bed in the centre of a 
big, rather bare room, her big eyes staring 
in a white, frightened face. ‘‘Who said you 
could come up here?’’ she demanded finally 
in a small, hoarse, astonished voice. ‘‘Does 
my daddy know?” 

Janet sat down on the far end of the bed, 

careful of a family of two cats and several 
kittens, and stared a moment in return be- 
fore she answered. 
“You lie down and cover yourself up 
quickly.”” Maureen lay back obediently, but 
her bright eyes followed every movement. 
“I’m not very sick,”’ she volunteered. “‘I 
coughed and sneezed and daddy said: ‘Child, 
go to bed and stay there where you won’t 
make such a noise.” And I hardly cough a 
bit now. I’m nearly better.” 


PERHAPS SHE was, but she looked pale 
and exhausted, and Janet eyed the supper of 
cold milk and heavy bread and butter with 
small favor. But she hesitated a long time 
—imagining nothing worse than to run up 
against Byrne Sullivan in his own house. 
“When will he be back?” she asked. And 
when they both discovered it was only half. 
past six, and he had gone several miles on 
business and would not be back until nearly 
nine, she breathed in relief. ‘‘Well then, 
that’s splendid,’’ and smiled with a bright- 
ness she was far from feeling. ‘‘I’m going to 
stay and fix you up a bit, and find something 
a bit different to eat. I'll run along before 
your father comes home, and then no one 
will have to worry at all.” 

But nevertheless Janet was worried as she 
found her way into the large, but surpris- 
ingly neat kitchen, and busied herself with 
the big stove there. The old man was no- 
where to be seen, and every slight noise and 
creaking in the old place startled her im- 
measurably, placed as she was in such a 
situation. However, she must see it through. 
After all, surely she was within her moral 
rights of child welfare at least, and for two 
hours she stayed with Maureen in that dark 
and lonely house. During that time, while 
she had laughed and talked to the small girl 
in an entirely non-professional capacity, 
they had become very good friends, and 
Maureen lay back, happy and wide-eyed, at 
Janet’s stories of other small boys and girls 
in distant cities. 

Once, soon after eight, remembering the 
time abruptly, she started at a noise some- 
where below. But Maureen took pains to 
reassure her. ““That’s Mr. Pitts. He often 
prowls about, getting himself things. Go on, 
please, and finish what you were saying.” 
Janet was reassured and went on; then 
started up in real alarm at footsteps, cer- 
tainly not those of Mr. Pitts, upon the stairs. 
Only then it was too late, and both stared, 
as if trapped in some deadly guilt, toward 
the open door. 

But Byrne Sullivan did not cast a glance 
beyond the small, still figure in the bed, and 
moved toward the child at once. ‘Now 
look, don’t be frightened of a bit of blood,” 
briefly. “Only I stumbled and ran my hand 
on a rake by the shed. It’s nothing at all, 
but I can’t tie it myself. I’ve got some clean 
rag here .. .”” He bent down, very intent 
and businesslike. But suddenly, seeing the 
direction of the child’s frightened glance, he 
straightened abruptly and looked directly 
into Janet’s face. 

“Good heavens!’ curtly, and looked so 
startled himself that for an instant the 
worst of Janet’s unreasoning fears vanished. 
Out of that complete silence, Maureen sud- 
denly spoke in shocked realization: “Oh, 
your hand! It’s bleeding a lot. Quick, let 
me have the cloth.” 

Byrne Sullivan nodded, without looking 
down. “Oh!” a little queerly, his eyes still 
on Janet. ‘Did you come because you’d 
thought up'something new to say .. .?” 
Anti then sat down, a little suddenly, as if 
hislegs weré not quite steady. ‘Excuse me,” 
after a moment, in an entirely different tone. 


“I’m afraid this confounded thing —it’s 
perfectly all right, really. Tie it quite 
tightly, will you, please?’’ to the child. 

Janet saw his face was quite pale, and in 
the realization that he was struggling against 
a momentary sense of nausea and dizziness, 

Byrne Sullivan looked distinctly surprised 
and confused, and murmured something to 
the effect that there was no need to bother, 
and sat down. Fora long time, with return- 
ing color he regarded her very carefully and 
unsmiling, as she bent her brown head to her 
task, deft and unsmiling, too. 

“That’s a nasty place. It should really 
have proper attention,” she told him, as the 
last knot was completed. But he shook his 
head. 

“It'll do, thanks. I’m perfectly healthy.” 
He briefly explained that he had taken a 
longer detour than intended, and his car 
had run short of gas a mile back. He had 
come home for more, when he had slipped in 
the dark and fallen. ‘‘Darned idiotic,”’ 
tersely. 
here?” 

Janet explained, equally briefly, although 
with heightened color, and at the end he 
nodded his head. “Well, if you saw your 
duty that way, I'll say nothing,” and added, 
a trifle reluctantly: 
She'll be back in a day or so, I daresay.” 

He spoke civilly, although with no par- 
ticular interest. But it was a slight encour- 
agement for all that, and Janet threw cau- 
tion aside in that moment to stand at the far 


end of the table and plead an earnest cause | 
for the boots. Though later, on sober reflec- | 


tion, she realized there was small cause for 
surprise, she was startled at the swift anger 
in his face. “Certainly not,” in that curt, 
very quiet voice. ‘‘She’ll not take boots, or 
any such thing from outsiders while she’s in 
my care. That’s very final.” And he man- 
aged to look so very arrogant and forbidding, 
that she quite forgot herself, in answering 
affronted pride and rebellion, to ask him if 
the responsibility of being a father had any 
meaning for him at all. To which he replied 
shortly: none whatever, and if she wanted to 
go upstairs again and say good-by to the 
child, he would be pleased to see her safely 
home. 

She went to Maureen, spoke very gently 
and hoped she’d soon be back at school, 
kissed her lightly once, and cheerfully said 
they’d had a lovely time together; and went 
below to tell the waiting owner of the house 
that she had not the faintest desire for his 
company. 

“Perhaps not. That may be mutual,” 
coldly, in return. “But even if lady visitors 
are rare, I think I know my duty.”’ He held 
the front door open, and walked the whole 


way to the McAllisters with her in complete 


silence. 


MAUREEN RETURNED to school a few 
days later, very well equipped with a good 
heavy coat and stout shoes, and with no 
further outcome, that night’s episode slipped 
into the past. She scarcely saw Byrne 
Sullivan again. Twice only on the roads, 
with the merest nod of his dark head in 
greeting. There was no further opportunity 
for a clash of will until that startling day 
when the children, playing in the McAllis- 
ters’ yard after school, had dared each other 
to climb higher and higher up the largest 
apple tree. There had been an ominous 
crack, and laughter suddenly changed to 
frightened screams. They had all rushed out 
in that chill, wintry air, to find both Meg 
McAllister, aged eight, and Maureen, in a 
heap upon the ground; and that had begun 
a fiercely rushed and anxious few hours. At 
the end of it, both children were tucked in 
small beds in a narrow room just off the 
kitchen, Meg bruised and shaken with a 
badly twisted arm and ankle, and Maureen, 
bruised as well, and with a leg that had been 
set by the doctor called in haste from the 
town twelve miles away. 

At nine o’clock that evening, Byrne 
Sullivan stood within the hallway there, 
stiffly regretting that he had been absent at 
the time of the accident and that such 
trouble had been caused; and if the child 
could possibly be moved, he’d take her at 
once, 


“May I ask what you're doing | 


“You're very kind. | 
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Chefs the world over use 

Perrins to impart 
a delicious flavor and an 
inimitable piquancy to 


their Soups. 
You try it. 9 4d 
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After the rubber, 
Paris Paté sand- 
wiches are always 
trump! Their de- 
licious piquancy 
adds interest to 
the refreshment 


interlude. 
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Training 
Royal Wives 


(Continued from page 10) 





Duchess’s correspondence. This is a most 
formidable item in the day’s work, and you 
may imagine what it will be like for the 
young bride, faced with all her other duties, 
when she returns from her honeymoon. The 
newest royalties must learn to steer a careful 
course through the requests they receive 
for assistance and for their service for 
charities. The Duchess of York, for instance, 
makes it her duty thoroughly to explore the 
work and records of every charity for which 
she ‘“‘appears personally’’"—no light task. 
Princess Marina, as a stranger to England, 
will have to rely upon the advice of her lady- 
in-waiting and the wishes of her mother-in- 
law and the experiences of her young hus- 
band, while her own experience matures. 

You will notice that most letters addressed 
to the royal family, always provided they 
demand an answer, are replied to within 
twenty-four hours. You must imagine what 
work this entails. 

Then we come to Court procedure—not so 
simple as one might imagine. Not only are 
there duties connected with formal occa- 
sions, but matters of tact and taste con- 
nected with informal occasions. The way of 
the new Duchess through the maze of social 
interests and claims will not be easy; a false 
step, a momentary lapse of forgetfulness, is 
instantly noticed. 

Then clothes! As Princess Marina of 
Greece, her tastes were well known and 
admired. As Duchess of Kent she will have 
more power than any one woman in the 
Empire and possibly in the world, for this 
moment, in setting fashions. But, she will 
have to be careful not to transgress what the 
Head of the Family, to which she now 
belongs, considers suitable. It is well known 
that Her Majesty’s taste for herself, and her 
indulgence for others, are two quite different 
things. The Queen will probably continue to 
wear her famous toques all her life in various 
types and designs: they suit her dignity as 








The Iron Duke 


(Continued from page 57) 








the wife and boys he had seen once in five 
years, But there were other plans for him, 
other duties. France, having been once 
again rescued from Napoleon, must once 
again be protected—this time from the 
rapacity and greed of the Allies; the same 
high-mannered gentlemen as had once 
already met at Vienna. To preserve any 
semblance of peace in Europe, the Bourbons 


do her gowns; and she has more dignity of | 
presence than any lady in the Empire. We | 


shall see, when we see the new Duchess in 
public, what the Queen approves of for the 
younger generation in the way of clothes; for 
Princess Marina has, and still will have, to 
defer to her wishes regarding clothes. 

Then, complicated State duties. The new 
peeress will have to learn to fit into every 
ceremony in her rightful place and to move 
with ease and dignity: she has the material 
for both these qualities. But—those more 
difficult ceremonials! You will remember 
that H.R.H. The Duchess of York went, 
soon after her marriage, to,the christening 
of the little Crown Prince of Serbia—the 
infant who has now become Peter II of 
Yugoslavia. There is more than historic 
interest in this; this was the “Little 
Duchess’s”’ first full dress ceremony, I be- 
lieve; and she and her husband, as sponsors 
for the infant Prince, had to play their part. 
The Duke had, among other details at this 
service, to carry the present King three 
times round the altar after having carried 
him into the Royal Chapel. And the Duke, 
by the way, is still technically responsible 
for part of the boy’s education and must still 
be consulted on the subject of King Peter’s 
marriage. 

However, at the time, this journey to 
Serbia served the Duchess of York as an 
introduction into the rather wearying Court 
functions, which, for the rest of her life, she 
will have to attend; and the same applies to 
the newest Duchess. She, much less conven- 
tional and much more modern than Eliza- 
beth Bowes-Lyon, will have to suffer with 
good grace the weariness of medieval 
ceremonies. 


THERE COMES the question of the new 
royal home. As in the case of her married 
son and her married daughter, the Queen 
is making herself responsible for a great deal 
of the house arrangements and decoration. 
Lady Juliet Duff’s home has perfect decora- 
tions already to make it a fit background for 
the furniture and the entertaining of the 
youngest Royalties. The dining room, with 
its pale green walls and the famous pink 
alabaster swans will see the young Duchess 
perhaps a little nervous as hostess at the first 
of the dinner parties that she will have to 
give. The bachelor parties the Duke has 
given will stand him in good stead, and 
Princess Marina will learn the ropes of 
London society with a husband whose 
popularity is amazing. 

Royal servants are selected with tremen- 
dous care. The “middle name’ of every 
royal servant is ‘‘Discretion,’’ and history 
has certainly no record of any one of them 
who lacked this virtue. Secretaries, house- 
keeper and butler are important posts, 
which will be filled by the time these lines 
are in print. 

From being the charming daughter of a 
Greek prince, from being ‘‘Princess Marina 
of Denmark and Greece,” she wil! become 
Princess George of England, Duchess of 
Kent. She will know, when she returns from 
her honeymoon to take up her life’s work 
that, for the rest of that life, she will be in the 
limelight, ‘‘on active service,” with a family 
that spares none of its members. 


must go back to that throne of theirs again; 
“which means an Army of Occupation and a 
d—d long job!” as Wellington growled. 

Nevertheless, there was one man and one 
only who could be depended upon to carry 
such a policy into effect, and Wellington set 
up his headquarters in Paris. And a certain 
great lady of the House of Bourbon found 
herself once again in the situation of having 
to accept favors, and orders, from a coldly 
reasonable, concise Englishman. 

The Duchess of Angouléme shrugged her 
aristocratic shoulders and bit her aristo- 
cratic lip. More than ever she was deter- 
mined to contrive Wellington’s ruin. 

A line of action broke for her with unex- 
pected ease. 

Wellington, before Waterloo, had told 
Lady Frances, ordered her, to return to 
London to meet her husband. He had, in 
point of fact, snatched the time to write her 
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would be glad never to go back to that crazy 
ghost house, would she? 

There was a tension in that moment, for 
Byrne Sullivan stood, very straight, back to 
the fireplace, and stared beyond them, 
frowning, into some far distance. 

“Maureen likes this house because it’s 
warm and has nice people, and it’s not so 
awful!’’ Meg suddenly darted behind her 
mother’s back, frightened at her own bold- 
ness, and Byrne uttered one short laugh. 
“The House of Laughter!’”’ and turned 
away, to pick up a paper and sit in a far 
chair in stolid, maddening indifference to 
those about him. Only when it was time for 
Maureen to go to bed, he rose and picked her 
up from the couch as had been his custom 
lately, and the child looked up at him with 
suddenly frightened eyes. 

“Daddy!” timidly, as if she had never 
been encouraged to say ‘‘daddy”’ in the past. 
“Are you going to take me back?” 

And he had shaken his head. “I... 
don’t know,” a little heavily. 


Any sewing machine, 
new or old, picks-up 
pep and quiets - down 
when you oil it with 
3-in-One. In handy 
cans and bottles at 
all good stores. 


FEED ITA LITTLE 
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for better protection 
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“I DON’T know,” again to Janet, as they 
sat before the fire alone a little later; the 
family having gone down to visit the daugh- 
ter who lived down the road. He looked 
tired and perplexed. ‘“‘I didn’t realize, I 
suppose, the place probably scared her stiff. 
I—I suppose I’ve got out of the way of being 
interfered with, and I like to be independent; 
but at the same time . 

Janet hesitated a long moment, and her 


aD aa DD 3 
| 4 A heart was pounding then, with the tumult of 


J her thoughts. ‘‘But then, it’s only a sense of 


rn y) 3 duty with you about Maureen, isn’t it?” 
va a. A 2 Sr 4 


And after another hesitation, as he only 
a ) 
as 


stared at her with a puzzled frown, “I mean 
STICKS EVERYTHING 


. if she’s not your own child—”’ 
Byrne Sullivan sprang abruptly to his feet, 
Sold Everywhere at 5* 10+ 151 255 


completely off his guard, and _ startled. 
Janet’s eyes met his stormy ones, and she 
forced herself to speak quietly. 

“IT didn’t know. I only guessed it long ago, 
and now I’m sure,” finally. ‘“‘No man would 
treat the child that was a part of a very real 
love like that, if he had any decency. Besides 
you've said things yourself . 

He finally brought his gaze ‘back from the 
fire, half frowning. “I . . don’t think 
perhaps I mind . . . you,” slowly, at length. 
“Perhaps it is as well.’’ And presently, he 
told her, slowly too, in that low, quiet voice 
of his, something of a story Far Corners had 
never known. 

“I was in the city then, and I loved her 
very much. I’d asked her several times; and 
she was always very sweet and charming, 
rinses easily. Will not injure skin or | but never gave me any definite promise. And 
fabric. For bettercleaning, use CHARM | then . . . I'd been away, and when I went 
back, quite suddenly she came to me and 
said—well, that nothing would make her 
happier than to come out to the old farm 
here with me. You can imagine I was 
happy, too.” 

He hesitated. It was a difficult story, 
even with his brief, bare sentences. “I was 
young and full of ambition for the place, and 
I was very happy for more than seven 
months. I suspected nothing, even when the 
baby came too soon. I would have suspected 
nothing. And you might never have had the 
chance to say I was the world’s worst 
father,” with a faint, slightly twisted smile. 
“Sometimes I wonder if ignorance ts best?” 
He shook his head. ‘‘But she knew she was 
going, and was frightened. Oh, I don’t 
know,” drawing a deep breath. “You see, 
she did tell me. And I suppose I must be 
pretty despicable—after I tried to reassure 
her, so she wouldn’t go afraid—to feel like I 
did about the child, It got worse, thinking it 
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that age. 
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over; knowing where really she belonged, 
and knowing, for my wife’s sake, I could 
never do a thing. I felt so sick and tired and 
fed up with everything, nothing seemed to 
be worth bothering about. I don’t know why 
I’m telling you this,” abruptly, all at once. 
“There’s nothing to my credit. . .” He 
passed a hand over his forehead wearily and 
did not look up again directly. 

But she was silent for so long that finally 
he raised his head. ‘‘Janet, I shouldn’t have 
worried you,”’ quickly. 

“You should,”’ quickly, too, although her 
voice was not quite steady. ‘And I’m not 
saying you are creditable in every way, 
either. But I wish I'd never said the awful 
things to you I have done—” 

“Oh, nonsense,”’ curtly. 
good, Janet.” 

And then they both sat up, very straight, 
at a series of small thuds outside. ‘‘What 
in—”’ Byrne stood up, and at the same time 
the door was pushed open. ‘‘Daddy!”’ very 
definitely. ‘I want to go home with you.” 
Maureen stood there on one sound leg, 
supporting herself against the sides of the 
door, her small face very white and tense 
and obviously terrified. 

“Good heavens, child, you shouldn’t try 
to get around like that!’’ He strode across 
the room, picked her up quickly, and brought 
her back to his chair by the fire; and his 
voice was very gentle as he held her there. 
“Now, there’s nothing to be frightened 
about, Maureen. Just tell me, there’s a good 
girl.” 

She twisted in his grasp. ‘You won’t let 
me stay here, will you?” quickly. “It kept 
me awake thinking you might, and then I 
heard your voice and I had to come and find 
out quickly. Because,’’ as he stared very 
gravely and did not speak, ‘‘it’s nice here, of 
course, but it’s too different. And even if it 
is an awful house sometimes at home when 
it’s dark and windy, I’d never let you live 
alone in it . . . and’’—reassured by some- 
thing in his grip, she put a timid hand on his 
arm, with something of her momentary panic 
gone—“‘and Meg’s wrong when she says 
you’ve been mean and unkind and awful, 
and I said so! _I know you've been busy and 
forgot things, but you never did anything 
awful, and always said please and thank 
you, and you let me have the kittens, too. I 
can come home and live with you, can’t I, if 
I keep quiet?” 

“Gosh, yes,” very softly, and held her 
close. ‘“‘You women—!”’ And for a long 
time after that, he did not speak at all. 

But presently, with Maureen still very 
happily with them there, and Janet, who had 
been kneeling on the rug, poking the fire, 
smiling at the two in the big chair, he met 
her clear gaze with a faint, whimsical smile. 
“Would it be a very terrible thing, do you 
think,”” he asked then, ‘“‘if, in all proper 
reverence for ancestors far worthier than I, 
I pulled down a house that had seen a 
happier day, and built another, smaller one, 
where Maureen and I could start again, and 
perhaps try to make another House of 
Laughter?” 

*‘And would Miss Dawson be allowed to 
come and see me all she wanted?’’ Maureen 
demanded. 

Byrne Sullivan met her glance very di- 
rectly then, and must have read the answer 
in her eyes, for he spoke very softly, in 
return. 

“If I’m not mistaken, I think Miss 
Dawson might possibly have a great deal 
to do with making our new home a very 
happy one. Do I presume too much, 
Janet?” quickly. 

And Janet shook her dark head, smiling. 
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"The Scarlet Pimpernel''—the fiction adaptation of this new British film 
starring Leslie Howard, Merle Oberon, Raymond Massey. 
Beatrice Lillie—a vivid pen-picture of the favorite Canadian comedienne. 


The Fateful Forties—an arresting article for every woman approaching 


The March Issue Will Be Full of Vital Interest—Don't Miss I+! 
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“Once more—the guillotine?’”’ she mur- 
mured to herself, an odd, strained query. 
From where she stood she could see the hate- 
distorted features, the clutching hands 

A door opened behind her. ‘His Grace 
the Duke of Wellington!’ announced a 
shaky voice. 


Wellington advanced. ‘‘Well?’’ he said 
coldly. 

Louis rushed to him, hysterical. “Ah, my 
dear Duke. Thank God you are in time. 


You will save us 

Wellington stared him down. “I will do 
nothing,” he said icily. “I can do nothing. I 
warned you what would happen if you killed 
Ney. Well, it’s going to happen.” 

A horrible, confused babble from the 
courtiers. Madame drew herself up; she at 
least was no coward. She looked Wellington 
up and down with undiminished contempt. 


“You—you can’t stand by and see us 
murdered,’ Louis babbled. 
“I can—and I will,” said Wellington 


coolly. “Unless—”’ 
“Unless?” 
“Unless you, Your Majesty, get rid of 
your present advisers 
He turned over his shoulder. 
called. 
The aide advanced with a document. 
Wellington spread it on the table. 


“Hill!” he 


“This will dissolve both Chambers and 
banish your advisers,” he said, ‘Sign!’’ 

So with the roar of the mob outside, and 
Wellington cold and incisive at his elbow, 
Louis signed. As he did so, Madame 
d’Angouléme broke out into a little scream 
of perfect rage. Wellington walked to her. 

‘““Madame,”’ he said, “I’m never very 
jubilant when I win a battle. This is my 
first with a woman, and I don’t like it; but 
there can be only one in command here. | 
fight for peace, you for vengeance—that is 
why you have to go!” 

He bowed and moved to the door. ‘‘Hill,”’ 
he said, ‘let the troops disperse the mob.” 

And so he passed out of the room, victori- 
ous again, but in his own words not overly 
jubilant about it. Under his strong hand the 
Peace of Paris was signed without further 
trouble, and then the Iron Duke returned at 
last to his adoring country, to Kitty and the 
boys, to fox-hunting and country life, and to 
thirty-seven more years of peace and states- 
manship. It is an odd comment upon his 
career that those thirty-seven years were 
the longest period in English history without 
a war. 


PERHAPS, AFTER all, Frances Webster 
had been right. * . not really the Iron 
Duke at all, but a man with a gentle soul!” 





C337 — An exquisite version of the willow pattern. 


It is 


embroidered in two shades of blue on white or cream linen. 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


From Chatelaine’s Handicraft Studio 


C337—Willow Pattern Romance in 
Cross Stitch. 36-and 45-inch luncheon sets. 
An exquisitely dainty portrayal of the willow 
design—taken from the famous Old Willow 
china. Stamped on fine white or heavy 
cream linen to be worked in two shades of 
blue and hems to be finished in either single 
vr double hemstitching. The 36-inch cloth 
and four serviettes are priced at $1.75; the 
45-inch cloth and four serviettes at $2.25. 
Cottons for working, 45 cents. 

C323—Taffeta Dress Purse. On fine, 
polished wood handles—a very dainty and 
roomy bag for afternoon or evening use. In 
brown, black or navy silk. Size, finished, 
about 8 by 11 inches. Complete with lining 
and interlining, materials are priced at $1.25. 
C320—Dutch Girl Laundry Bag. 
Stamped on Dutch blue or green linene and 





C320—Dutch girl bag for laundry. 





C330 — The 
lazy-daisy 
cushion. 






C323—A 
charming 
taffeta dross 
purse. 


worked in white chain stitch. Size 18 by 30 
inches. The coat hanger is not sent—any 
hanger will fit. Price, 50 cents; cottons for 
working, 8 cents. 

C330--Lazy Daisy Cushion. A new and 
most charming effect and in the simplest of 
stitches. Stamped on green or black silk 
taffeta and worked in pastel shades. Size, 
20 inches square—front and back are priced 
at $1.25; cottons for working, 20 cents, and a 
form can be supplied at 55 cents. 

In addition to these handicrafts, any of 
the articles shown in previous issues of 
Chatelaine are available on request. Order 
by sending a Money Order to Marie Le 
Cerf, Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto. 


"Y. KNOTT B.A. 
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ORTHY of your 
lovely, modern bath- 
room is the high quality of 
White Swan Tissue. Its 
pure whiteness, downy soft- 
ness and high absorbency 
are noticed and appreciated. 
In 750-sheet and recess size 
rolls. Sterilized to assure 
absolute safety. Sold 
everywhere. 

The E. B. EDDY 

Company Limited 
HULL 

















Bathroom Etiquette 
Demands a Quality 
Toilet Tissue 
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Aristo Silkisoft Baby 
Pants are made as 
you would make them 
for your babe - care- 
fully - of fine soft tough 
rubber - dainty - neat. 
More than a safeguard - a 


delightful baby garment. 


The Canadian General Rubber Co. Limited 
Gait, Ont. 


SLUGGISH 
DRAINS 


DROVE 
ME 


FRANTIC 


UNTIL | USED 








BABY PANTS 


Cys worthy products and services 
are accepted for introduction to 
Chatelaine homes through the adver- 





tising pages of Chatelaine. By insist- 

ing on trade-marked lines of known clo . 
quality and value, Chatelaine readers gging 
avoid costly mistakes when buying for 

their homes. matter 
“ng Clear drains instantly this easy way! 


Just sprinkle Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye 
—full strength—down sink drains and 
toilets. Clogging matter at once dis- 
solves. Germs are killed. Odors ban- 
ished. Gillett’s Lye cannot harm 
enamel. Is non-injurious to plumbing. 


@ Never dissolve lye in hot water. The 
action of the lye itself heats the water. 


FREE BOOKLET! Ask for the Gillett's 
Lye Booklet. Tells how this powerful 
cleanser and disinfectant makes cleaning 
jobs quick and easy. 


REGULAR 
DRINKER 







Standard Brands Ltd. C-2 
Fraser Ave., & Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 


Please send me free Gillett’s Lye Booklet. 





ANN 


OXO nee, to keer him fit. ieeddesthevie stim- 
vcasing eee ness oaue lean beef in ele 
digestible form. A real gefeguerd against cold 

and chills. Drink OXO—a protective food. 
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ALL FOOD MADE 
HER ILL 


Caused by Acidity— 
Corrected by Kruschen 


“It is only fair to pass these facts on,” 
writes a nurse. “I was suffering from over- 


acidity and flatulence to such an extent that 


I was completely ill. I couldn’t take food. 
When I actually forced myself to take 


something, I would be wretchedly ill. I 


have now taken Kruschen for 12 months, 
and I have no doubt that it has righted my 
digestive system. I am now quite fit and 


able to work with vigor again.’’—Nurse E. S. 


Indigestion is caused by a failure in the 
flow of the gastric or digestive juices. As a 
result, your food, instead of being assimi- 
lated by your system, simply collects and 


ferments inside you, producing harmful acid 


poisons. The immediate effect of the six 
mineral salts in Kruschen is to promote the 


healthy flow of the vital juices of the body. 


As you continue with the “‘little daily dose,” 
it ensures the regular and complete elimina- 
tion of all waste matter every day. And that 


means a complete end to indigestion. 





Address Label Shows When 


Your Subscription Expires 


HE last line on the address label on 

this copy indicates clearly the issue 
and year with which your present sub- 
scription expires. 


To keep our representatives in al! parts 
of Canada advised as to expiration 
dates is, impossible, so when called 
upon— 


.1f In Doubt Consult Your Label 


THE CHARM OF 


OLD CROCHET 
for Your Table 


Like rare heirlooms, these Viceroy 
cushion rubber doilies give distinc- 
tion to the best appointed table— 
and prevent hot dishes from marring 
table tops. Do not absorb moisture 
and are easily cleaned with soap and 
water. Obtainable in breakfast, lun- 
cheon and dinner sets, and indivi- 
dually, in Ecru, Green and 
Blue—round and oval. 


VVICEROY 


WASHABLE 
CUSHION RUBBER 


DOILLES 


WEST TORONTO 





ICEROY MANUFACTUR 


from his headquarters on the field itself, 
urging her to leave Brussels—a_ perfectly 
innocent letter, but open to misconstruction 
by minds so attuned. 

In Brussels also at the time was one of the 
general providers for such minds, a muck- 
raking English newspaper reporter named 
Bates, representing a scurrilous sheet called 
the St. Jude’s Chronicle. Wellington had 
snubbed him after his contemptuous fashion, 
but Bates had been the unobserved witness 
of a little scene where Lady Frances, carried 
out of herself with admiration for her hero, 
had impulsively flung her arms about his 
neck and kissed him. 

With this piece of savory gossip filed away 
for reference, Bates followed Wellington to 
Paris. There he discovered, not without a 
little thrill of anticipation, that Lady 
Frances had followed the Duke there. Dis- 
obedient to his instructions, wilful and still 
fascinated by him, she had momentarily 
forgotten her husband in London, and was 
seen with the Duke everywhere, at the 
theatre, at society gatherings, driving in the 
Bois. Wellington seems to have regarded her 
with amused interest, more than anything; a 
pretty woman sent to entertain him, nothing 
more. 

But the Duchess of Angouléme, watching, 
compressed her lips. Here, might it not be, 
was a chance to blacken this cool, immacu- 
late Englishman; ruin him? At the opera, 
watching the pair in an opposite box: 

“So?” she said to Artois, the King’s 
brother at her side. ‘“You’re a man of 
experience. What is your opinion?” 

Artois shrugged. ‘“‘Who knows? Who can 
ever know with these English?” 

Madame smiled, and summoned Talley- 
rand, the minister. “Convey my compli- 
ments to the Duke of Wellington, monsiteur,” 
she commanded, “‘and tell him I should like 
him to come and pay his respects; and also, I 
should like the —er, lady presented to me.” 

Wellington rose at the message, “‘She’s up 
to some devilry. I know by that crooked 
smile of hers,” he said.‘‘Be careful, Frances.”’ 

“But she is charming—!’’ Madame broke 
out as Frances finished her curtsy. Skilled 
flattery, which the innocent young woman 
drank in while Wellington stood watching 
with narrowed, cynical eyes. ‘‘I suppose you 
know you’re the most envied woman in 
Paris tonight—and the most beautifully 
gowned. Paris, of course?” she added, 
touching Frances’s dress. ; 

The girl laughed. “My maid!’’ she con- 
fessed. “I’m not rich, you know.” 

“Your maid!” Madame’s eyes opened 
with well-feigned astonishment. ‘“Impos- 
sible! Be careful I don’t steal her from you.” 

“I found her in Brussels—a treasure. 
Shall I lend her to you, madame?” 

So Frances’s maid interviewed madame, 
and that interview shortly led to another 
with a certain sly-eyed Englishman, who 
seemed exceedingly curious about her mis- 
tress and the Duke, and particularly their 
relations in Brussels. Bates knew how to 
twist secrets from domestics, almost without 
their being aware of it. 

And then, flaring headlines in the Si. 
Jude’s Chronicle in London: “Scandal in 
High Life—Duke of Wellington and Lady 
Webster— Will Wellington be Recalled?” 

The Duke, taking snuff with an air of 
detachment, glanced at the sheet. 

“Humph!” he said. ‘‘Well, she’s launched 
her attack and got us on the run, confound 
her!” 

He rose with sudden decision. ‘I’m going 
to London,” he said. “I’m going to see 
Kitty. Not that she'll believe this stuff, but 
she’s got more sense than any of us. You’d 
better go see her, too, my dear,” he added to 
Frances, half-tearful at his elbow. ‘She'll 
understand, Kitty will. And then there’s 
your husband. You'll have to tell him—” 


LONDON, AND the development of the 
scandal. The Duchess of Wellington, as her 
husband had said, possessed more sense than 
any of them. She laughed at the whole 
matter, and chaffed the Duke unmercifully 


| upon his penchant for pretty faces. But 
| young Wedderburn Webster was another 


matter. He came to Apsley House, the out- 
raged husband, and Wellington faced him. 


“Your wife,” he said very quietly, ‘‘did 
me the honor of giving me her friendship. I 
do not refuse friendship, particularly when 
it is offered by a charming woman. Yes, 
Mr. Webster, I will give you that. I prefer 
the friendship of a pretty woman. It seems 
to me only common sense.” 

“Of course I have to accept your word”’ 

Webster was white and stern. 

Wellington grinned. “Not at all. As an 
officer I should, if necessary, lie like a 
gentleman. It’s what your wife says that 
matters.”’ 


Webster drew out a letter. ““You sent this | 
to her on the morning of Waterloo. It’s | 


fallen into the hands of —this newspaper.”’ 


Wellington looked at it. It was the note | 
he had scribbled from his farmhouse head- | 


quarters. “‘Dear Lady Frances,” it read, “‘I 
may have to uncover Brussels and expose 
the town to the enemy. I advise you to get 
out at once. Affectionately, W.” 

“Yes, I wrote that,” he said. 

“You told everyone else to stay in 
Brussels—and my wife to leave. Why?” 

Wellington smiled. ‘“‘Because,’’ he said, 
“she had to be in London to greet you on 
your return.” 

“Then why wasn’t she?” 

That was a poser, and Wellington could 
do little more than cough. A voice from 
behind interrupted. 

“T’ll answer that, Weddy.” 

Lady Frances stood in the doorway. She 
came slowly into the room. 

“You think I love the Duke of Wellington, 
Weddy. Well, I do—but not in the sense of 
love as we know it, my dear. But with some- 
thing—call it reverence if you like—for one 
of whom it will one day be written: ‘He was 
the greatest man this country has ever pro- 
duced, the most devoted and loyal subject, 
the staunchest supporter the Crown ever 
had!’ That's how I feel about the Duke of 
Wellington; but, Weddy, I’m in love with 
you.” 

She stretched out her arms, and he took 
her, hungrily. Wellington, motionless by 
the door, glanced at them, nodded and fled. 


THUS THE scandal was scotched. Webster 
sued the magazine for maligning his wife and 
obtained heavy damages. Shouting news- 
boys filled the London streets with the news 
of Wellington's cleared name; and the Iron 
Duke returned to Paris and the problems 
that awaited him there. 

They were many. But chief of them was 
still Her Highness, Madame the Duchess of 
Angouléme. With Wellington out of the 
way, as she believed, she had once more 
grasped the reins of power from the weak 
fingers of her uncle, and was proceeding to 
demonstrate the total incapacity of her 
family to adjust itself to changed conditions. 


- Her very first act was to arrest Marshal Ney, 


court-martial him, and sentence him to be 
shot as a traitor. 

Traitor, in a sense, Ney was, but he was 
also the idol of half France—a France that 
no longer acquiesced submissively in acts of 
tyranny by its rulers. Wellington only heard 
the news of Ney’s peril at Calais. He raced 
for Paris, as fast as horses could carry him, 
but too late. The execution had been 
carried out. 

And now, at last, Madame D’Angouléme 
was forced into the realization of what she 
had been dealing with. A howling, savage 
mob once again besieged the Tuileries, 
thirsting for the blood of Ney’s murderess, 
as they yelled. Behind frail defenses the 
Court shuddered: the shadow of the guillo- 
tine rose before them once again. Was 
history going to repeat itself? 

Madame, coldly disdainful even if in 
deadly fear, listened to the reproaches of 
Louis. 

“You are King!” she said. “I am—des- 
cended from kings. Traitors to us must die.” 

Outside, the crowd’s yells grew louder, 
their execrations fiercer. Louis shook like a 
leaf. 

“If only Wellington would return 

“He will never return,”’ replied Madame 
coldly. And the gates outside the window 
began to crash in. The courtiers stared at 
one another, palsiedly. Madame, at the 
window, bit her lip. 
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A TRUE 
STORY 


By A MOTHER 











a i 
who found the “only 
thing” good enough for 
her children 


ae will go to any length 
to get something which her children 
need. She will go without food to feed 
them if they are hungry. To her, their 
welfare is the only thing that matters. 
That's why this letter from Mrs. Ralph 
W. Michael, of Lakeville, Indiana, is 
worth reading. But let her tell her own 
story. 

“Six years ago, before my daughter 
Marilyn was born, I was a very sick 
woman. I suffered terribly, and I was 
sure an operation was the only way out 
to end my suffering. 

“Then my doctor prescribed Nujol. I 
used it daily for over a year, oul from 
the start found improvement from the 
constipation which was the main source 
of my trouble. Because Nujol is a ‘nat- 
ural regulator’ and not a ‘habit former,’ 
I found I could gradually decrease the 
amount taken, and at the beginning of 
my second year I needed only a little 
every other day. Now I am so perfectly 
regulated that I only need to take Nujol 
every now and then. ' 

“You may be sure, however, that I 
keep nothing but Nujol in my home for 
this purpose. Its splendid results speak 
for themselves. 

““My two lovely little daughters, Mari- 
lyn, six, and Prudence, who is four, are 
being brought up on this same safe 
Nujol which was such a godsend to me. I 
would not think of trusting their deli- 
cate little organs to anything but Nujol. 
I have had them on Nujol since they 
were tiny babies and, just as in my own 
case, I find that it has trained them to 
daily regularity, and that now they only 
need this outside help occasionally. 

“Yes, indeed, I am always glad to say 
a good word for my dear old friend, 
Nujol, and you may publish this letter. 
It may help Nujol to do for other people 
the same good that it has done for me.” 


This fine letter from a devoted mother 
speaks for itself. Follow Mrs. Michael's 
example. Use Nujol yourself—bring up 
your children on it to be regular as 
clockwork. It cannot hurt them; it is 
perfectly harmless; it forms no habit; 
and it is the standby that keeps millions 
of people healthy all over the world. 
You can get Nujol at any drug store— 
now in two forms—plain, and Cream of 
Nujol, the latter flavored and often pre- 
ferred by children, 

What is your Nujol story? If you have 
been using Nujol for ten years or more, 
if you are bringing up your children on - 
it, tell us. Address Stanco (Canada) Ltd., 
Dept. 5C, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto. 
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Some Juvenile Suggestions 


Drice 15 cents 


No. 25 — A nightgown which can be made up in two 
styles. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 27% yards of 35 inch material for long- 


sleeved style. 


No. 172 — For the teen age girl, this party frock 
with its huge ruffly collar, is good. Sizes 11, 13, 15 
and |7 years. Size 13 requires 4!/g yards of 
39 inch material. 


No. 1078 — A neat, full-skirted little frock with 
matching panties. Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 
requires 234 yeards and '/2 yard of 35 inch material. 


No. 324 — The cape unbuttons if she prefers it 
without. Sizes 8, 10, 12 and I4 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 2g yards and 3% yard of 35 inch material. 


No. 69 —- This neat little sports jacket can be 
lengthened to make a coat. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Size 8 requires |'/> yards of 54 inch material. 





These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired, 
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ACCESSORIES FOR YOUR HOME* 


How charmingly modern this crocheted luncheon set — and how 

fascinating to fashion it with your own nimble fingers! Alluringly 

lovely when you choose durable J. & P. Coats’ Mercer-Crochet 

—lustrous, evenly-spun threads, guaranteed fast 

colors. White, ecru, linen, black and popular’ 
astel shades. Send coupon for literature ihawhne 
ow to crochet these smart accessories. 


J. & P. Coats’ 
MERCER-CROCHET itoceminarss 


Steel Crochet 
is Made in Canada by the Hook—famous 
Makers of Coats’ and Clark's Spool Cotton since 1730. 





*The Canadian Spool Cotton Co., 
Dept. X-38, P.O. Box 519, Montreal, P.Q. 


Please send free instructions for crocheting article illustrated ( ). I enclose 10c for Book No. 30, 


“Your Home and its Decoration” ( ). Check literature you want. 


Sew and save—the easy 





modern Singer way... 


Cut... fit... sew—with ease, speed, and confidence— 
through the “Make-It-Yourself” Plan. New Electrics, mod- 
ern sewing methods, helpful books, style consultations— 
for clothes for you and the children, and all sorts of home 
furnishings. Ask the Singer Representative for all details. 





SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
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Old-Weorld Charm 
on Modern Lines 


(Continued from page 66) 


































to the little Moorish fountain with its trim 
lines, backed by walls in the Spanish style 
little potted plants stepped up the side, 
decorating it as one might decorate the walls 
of a room. 

But come along the outer walk and admire 
the border, which frames the picture and 
adds its own beauty. Notice the clipped 
hedge dividing it into little compartments, 
each with its own type of planting in such a 
way that there is variety and change to keep 
up our interest. Here, too, the effect is one 
of building up—the raised beds, the latticed 
fence, with tall plants against it and large 
masses of bloom. 

It’s a warm summer evening, so sit in the 
cosy nook or “‘sitting-out place” and rest 
awhile. Here, enclosed by a wisteria-covered 
lattice boundary are comfortable seats which 
give a view of the garden from a different 
angle and tempt you to linger. 

The end of the garden opposite the house 
has a flower-bordered path leading past a 
raised pool fed by a wall fountain designed 
to conform with the scheme. Its simple lines, 
the Roman brick posts and trim, and the 
lack of useless ornamentation are all in 
keeping. Back of this is a taller evergreen 
hedge and at each corner a tall specimen 
cedar stands guard. 

To the left is a cutting bed screened from 
the general view but providing a thoughtful 
area from which to clip flowers for the house 
without depleting the plots and borders 
which form the main picture. In fact, this 
useful spot bears somewhat the same rela- 
tion to the garden as cupboard space to the 
house; it stores lovely blooms for your bowls 
and vases which bring the garden in all its 
freshness indoors. It is a good place, too, to 
carry along greenhouse plants, bought 
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bloom ready to be brought out to important 
decorative positions. 


THE NEXT unit of interest on our walk 
along the path is a rose garden where hardy 
long-blooming varieties make a beauty spot 
for many weeks. Climbing roses are trained 
over the lattice fence and its posts, and at 
one end is a Roman brick wall with an 
appliquéd design worked in lead and a trim 
little row of potted plants on top. 

One of the many good features of this 
garden is the permanency of the main 
accents. The different seasons bring a suc- 
cession of lovely color and perfume but even 
in late fall and winter, when most gardens 
are dull drab affairs, we may enjoy the ever- 
green enclosure, the clipped hedge, the tall 
stately cedars and the bits of masonry. 
Another feature is the use of different levels 
bringing the effect out and up to create the 
impression of spaciousness. These raised 
beds serve another important purpose: they 
do away with the necessity of staking tall 
plants and prevent a straggly appearance. 
They permit the use of low perennials 
massed together to give a firm, compact 
effect. Even the trim little beds which dot 
the open area like rugs on a carpeted floor, 
are bounded with thin stone edgings for the 
sake of neatness. 

Brilliancy is achieved by the use of hardy, 
dependable plants which make a good show- 
ing and, to a certain extent, look after 
themselves. Such old-fashioned favorites as 
foxglove, Canterbury bells, delphiniums, 
sweet William and verbenas follow after the 
earlier tulips, peonies, iris and other lovely 
varieties. Most of the expense of this garden 
is at the outset; after that there is very little 
labor and expense. 


of instruction below: 


Meals 
Interested readers can secure a detailed out- 
line of seasonal plantings for Chatelaine's gar- 


den if they will send a stamped addressed Name 
envelope to: Editorial Department, Chatelaine, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto. AA DONE ies rerrserssirisersase 


Now you can quickly 
and easily wave your 
hair at home for one cent 
or less! New Improved 
Wildroot Wave Powder 
makes a full pint of professional wave set 
for 15c—three pints for 35c. 

You make your own wave set by mixing 
powder with water. Dries quickly. Leaves no 
white flakes. Keeps indefinitely. Simple 
directions in every package for finger wav- 
ing or resetting your permanent. Write 
to Wildroot Ltd., 140 Niagara Blvd., Fort 
Erie, Ont., for a generous free sample 
(offer good until Aprii 1, 1935 only). Or get a pack- 
age today at any drug store or toilet goods counter. 






WILDROOT 
WAVE POWDER 
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HOUSEHOLD GLOVES 


A COMPLETE WAVE 





35C size 


MAKES 3 PINTS 
1S¢ SIZE, 1 PINT 











She knows grease and dirt, 
harsh soaps and gritty 
cleansers would ruin the 
softness of her hands - so 
she wears Aristo Household 
Gloves and her friends 
admire her hands. 
The Canadien General Rubber Co. Limited, 
Goh, Ont. 
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cheaply in the spring, until they come to full : MAKING 


Even if you have 
never threaded a 
needle you can 
learn to make 
smart clothes in 
an amazingly short 
time. And without 
the slightest sug- 
gestion of that home- 
made look. You 
can have more and 
smarter clothes and 
Save one-third to 
one-half their cost. 
Or you can earn a 
splendid income by 
sewing for others. 
Ask for a sample 
lesson—prove to 
yourself what 
300,000 women 


already know. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 


(Canada) Limited 
Dept. C-254, Montreal, Canada 
Send me—free—full information about course 


() How to Make Smart Clothes 

(1) How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 

© How to Make Distinctive Becoming Hats |) 
0 How to Serve Delicious, Well - balanced 


O How to Earn Money Conducting Tea- 
Room, Cafeteria, Food Shop or Catering 
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MAY BE SMART AND ECONOMICAL .. 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtatned from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired, 
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No. 205 — A type of frock which is particularly 
becoming to larger figures. It wraps around 
and has a sloping shoulder-line. Sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches. Size 40 
requires 4% and 34 yards of 39 inch material. 


No. 195 — A simple but well cut frock, useful for 

sO many occasions. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 

45 and 48 inches. Size 38 requires 334 and !/2. 
yards of 39 inch material. 


No. 196 — The Russian tunic-blouse is well to the 
fore. This one has chic individuality of sleeves 
and neck-line. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. 
Size 36 requires 354 yards of 39 inch material. 


te wnt ne leat Cha inaly 


No. 117. — An unusual jacket-frock. The frock 
has small drop-shoulder sleeves and wide, draped 
collar. The bolero-like jacket has long, loose 
sleeves. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 
26 requires 4!/g and 14g yards of 39 inch material. 


205 195 


PRESENTING... 
No. 206 — A charming, femininely tailored frock. 
An inverted pleat from yoke to hem gives full 
ness to the back. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 


inches. Size 36 requires 3% and % yards of 
39 inch material. 





These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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Here’s an end to toiling with toilets. You 
don’t have to scrub and scour. Sani-Flush 
does the work for you. Does it better and 
quicker. Sani-Flush is made especially to 
clean toilets. Just sprinkle a little in the 
bowl (directions on the can). Flush the 
toilet. That’s all. 


The porcelain becomes snow-white. Spots 
and stains vanish. The hidden trap that no 
other method can clean is purified and safe. 
Germs and odors are killed. It cannot harm 
plumbing. Sani-Flush is also effective for 
cleaning automobile radiators (directions 
on the can). Sani-Flush is sold by grocery, 
drug, and hardware stores—25 cents. Made 
in Canada. Distributed by Harold F. Ritchie 
& Company, Ltd., Toronto. 


Sani-Flussh .....: 


TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 









Rugs that wrinkle up and slip keep 
you unnecessarily nervous—they 
put wrinkles on your face. You 
walk tensely to avoid a nasty fall. 


With ARISTO Rug Hold under 
them they will not slip. Rugs look 
better — feel softer. 


ARISTO is the only rug cushion 
that combines fabric and pure 
sponge rubber. The fabric on the 
upper side clings to the under sur 
face of the rug and the sponge 
rubber grips the floor. 

It adds a great deal to the life of 
your rugs — ARISTO Rug Hold 


quickly saves its cost. 
@EGISTEREO 
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The Canadian General Rubber Co. Limited, Galt, Ont. 
Please send me a sample of ARISTO RUG HOLD 
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liidex et Advertisers 


NLY worthy products and services are accepted for introduction to 
Chatelaine homes through the advertising pages of Chatelaine. 
Readers, therefore, can buy the lines advertised in Chatelaine with confi- 
dence of satisfactory service. By insisting on trade-marked lines of known 
quality and value, Chatelaine readers avoid costly mistakes when buying 


for their homes. 


Aristo Products 
Avon Knit Ltd. ....... 


Baker's Chocolate 
Baker's Coconut 

Bauer & Black Ltd. 

Beck Bros. & Turner Ltd. 
Benedict, F. L. Ltd. 
Blondex ..... ; 
Blue Jay Corn Remover 
Boots Chemists 

Borden Co. Ltd., The 


Bovril . 


Campana's Italian Balm 

Campbell's Soup 

Can. Gen. Rubber Co. 76-78-83 
Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd., The.. 67 
Canadian Spool Cotton, The ... 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd. 
Castoria 


Chipso 
Coats’ and Clark's Spool Cotton. 
Colgate, Palmolive, Peet Co. Ltd.: 
Colgate's Dental Cream 
Palmolive Soap 
Cream of Wheat 
Crtcent te. Go... sicesecnne 72 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 4th Cover 
Cuticura Remedies 


Dearborn Supply Co. .........- 5I 
Delnaps ... 

Delong Hook & Eye RR 
Dominion Seed House 

Dominion Textile Co. 

Dr. Jackson's Roman Meal 


Eagle Brand Custard 
Eddy, E. B. The 


Fels-Naptha Soap 
Fleischmann's XR Yeast 
Fletcher's Castoria 
Ford Motor Car 
Fruitatives 


Galt Chemical Co. 

General Foods Ltd.: 
Baker's Chocolate 
Baker's Coconut 

General Motors of Canada Ltd.: 
Pontiac 

Gillett's Lye 

Gold Dust Corporation 

Goldman, Mary T. 

Grove's Bromo Quinine 

Guaranteed Products 


Hughes, E. Griffith & Co. ...... 
Hygienic Products Ltd.'........ 


Kenton Pharmacal Co. 


Knox Gelatine 
Kotex 
Kruschen Salts 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
Lamont Corliss Co. 
Lea & Perrin 

Leonard, A. O. 


Lever Bros. Ltd.: 
Lifebuoy and Rinso... 
Lux Flakes 
Lux Toilet Soap 

Lewis Medicine Co. 

Listerine 


Lysol (Canada) Ltd. 


.3rd Cover 


Magic Baking Powder 

Mapleine 

Maybelline 

McDonald, Kenneth & Sons Ltd... 
Mercolized Wax == 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co... 
Midol 

Mutual Life Insurance Co. ...... 


Nature's Remedy 
Nestle-Le Mur (Canada) Ltd. .. 


O'Cedar of Canada Ltd. 
Old Dutch Cleanser 


Palmers Ltd.: 
Tangee 
Palmolive Soap 
Paris Paté 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
Pertussin 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
Pond's Extract Co. of Can. Ltd.: 
Pond's Cold Cream 
Pond's Face Powder 
Pond's Vanishing Cream 
Potter Drug & Chemical Co. ... 
Procter & Gamble Co.: 


Rexall Drug Stores 
Roman Meal ......... 


Sani-Flush 
Scholl Mfg. Co. Ltd. 
Singer Sewing Machine 
$..&: $. 
Squibb, E. R. & Sons 
Standard Brands Limited: 
Chase & Sanborn's Coffee ... 
Fleischmann's XR Yeast 
Gillett's Lye 
Magic Baking Powder ... 
Stanco.: 
Nujol 
Sterling Products, | 
Midol 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia .... 
Three-in-One Oil ......... 
Swift Canadian Co. ... 


Tenasitine ... 
Three-in-One Oil 
Two-in-One Polish 


Vapo Cresoline 
Vicetey aid, CO. <> o.cas sacs or 
Vick Chemical Co. 


Wildroot Company 
Woman's Institute .... 


‘Woodbury, John H. Ltd.: 


Woodbury's Beauty Cream ... 
Woodbury's Facial Powder .. 


Zonite Products Corp. Ltd. 


Compiled as a convenience to the readers of Chatelaine; 
this index is not guaranteed against occasional error or 
omission, but the greatest care is taken to ensure accuracy. 








THAT’S WHERE 


SOS SHINES 


—in double-quick time 


Yes—the meanest task of the whole 
day! But that’s just the time to put 
S.O.S. on the job. 

Simple. Wet the edge of an 
S.O.S. pad —scour—rinse. Those 
messy utensils will be shining— 
and you'll be smiling again— be- 
fore ‘you realize it. 

Get another package today. Your 
grocer, department, hardware or 
five and ten cent store has it. Or 
the coupon below will bring you 
a generous free trial package. 





Mail this coupon or a post-card 
to S.0.S. Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, 365 


Sorauren Ave., Toronto, for a free trial pack- 
age of S.O.S. You'll like it! 


WASOE ..ccclanccracessenedsgs yeapanawncwes taebas 


ADDRESS .....cccccccvcccccvcccccccveces eeeee 
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Am. Fruit Growers Inc. 
ngel 
ppleford Paper Prod. 


B. C. Packers Ltd. 
Beach Foundry Ltd. 
Bon Ami Co. 


Borden Co. Ltd. 


Brodie & Harvie Ltd. 


Calif. Dried Fruit Inst. 


Calif. Prune & Apricot 
‘ ne « 


Can. Industries Ltd. 


Catelli Ltd. 
Ceylon Tea Bureau 


Chateau Cheese Co. Ltd. 
Christie Brown & Co. 
Connors Bros. Ltd. 


Cream of Wheat Corp. 


Build d Leterence Library tor Vour Kitch 


Continued from page 64 


Write to The Chatelaine Institute 
for the Booklets you want. Most 
of them free, except where price 
is quoted. 

a 


STUDY THIS LIST! 


Here's an invaluable service to readers, 
prepared by the Chatelaine Institute... 


Study the lists—note the booklets you 
would like to receive, and write to 


The Chatelaine Institute, 


481 University Ave., 
~ Toronto. 


ba They will be sent to you as promptly as 


} possik | 


Source Title 
cme Aluminum Cup. ise Waterl mae 
uminum Goods Ltd. “ aterless Cooking for Health 


women” New Method of Cooking, 


The Wear-Ever Specialty Manual 
Cast Wear for Waterless Cooking 
i¢ Meal Waterless Cooking 
pe Cards (desserts, salads, etc.) 
pfire Marshmallow Cooke: 
pting —, oa From Left. 
overs (limited su ) 
over taal Salmon pcipes 
Automatic Cook Book, 10c. 
Beauty Hint (Housecleaning) 
ic— Most Amazi ‘Short Cuts 
in Cooking You Ever Heard Of 
0 The Particular Cook’s Cook Book 
0 Nationally Known Recipes 


CaF 


us-Campfire Co. 


28 


z 


0000 oooo000 oO 
ps 38% 


0 Easy Camp Cooking Reci 
Bovril (Canada) Ltd. 0 The Book 7. Tasty 7 ~~ 
O Rapid Reci 


O Tested Reson for Delicious Desserts 
and Tasty Salads 
D Tested ae Tasty Cakes and 
Other Things 
B Prunes — ae cums 
Quantity Recipes Using ifornia 
Prunes 


OD Lesson in California Prune Cookery 

5 The mere mines of aeitonale Prunes 
Sunkist Recipes for Everyda 

0 World’s New Dental Story A 

D Lemons for Loveliness (in preparation) 

D Fruits that Help Keep the Body 


Vigorous (in paration) 
Calif. Fruit Growers Ex. oO footing the Child for Health 
Calif. Lima Bean Assoc. O How Ten Food Editors Serve California 


Limas 


tion © Sunsweet (booklet of recipes) 
Campbell Soup Co. Ltd. | Campbell’s Soup Recipe lets 
Canada Packers Ltd. ( Tasty Meals for Every Day 
Canada Starch Co. Ltd. Q © 's a Recipes, 10c. 

, Proven Ener; 

Seti Greet, 6 Setees amr, tee 

i b y e”’ to t 
Can. G. E. Co. Ltd. 1) The New Art (cook book), 29c. 


: me for Every Room 
O Answering Your tions About 
Cellophane (French and English) 
(1 The Romance of Salt 
OD Oral Health 
0 100 Glorified Recipes (French and 
ish) (limited supply) 
ads and Desserts 


j 


ive Minute Recipes 
ipes for Smooth, Rich Ice Cream 
=. a Economical and Nourishing’ 


Oo 

0 

Oo 

Oo 

© Cream Sauces and Salad Dressings 
A Cookies, Cakes, Candies 
Oo 
0 
0 
0 


es 


QO 


Hot Breakfasts for Winter Days 

Ice Cream and Other Desserts 

A New Way to Cream Vegetables 
Coffi Cocoa 


0 

0 Catelli’s Recipe and Premium Book 

() We'll All Have Tea 

OC A Hundred Years of Empire Tea 

0 Recipes for a Thousand Different Menus 

C) Recipes You Have Never Tried 

(French and English) 

(0 12 Ways to Serve Chateau Cheese 

(© Baumert Cheese Recipes 

0 Christie’s Menu Magic (recipe cards) 

(0 Connors Famous Sea Foods (fish recipes) 

() Pyrex Baking Chart . 

C Selected Recipes for Use with Cox 
Gelatine (French and English) 

OC) The Important Business of Feeding 
Children : 

OC A Brief Summary of the Principles of 
Nutrition 

€ Cut-Outs (for children) 

0 nnaiths Sptesent Posters (for boys and 

girls) 





Glass Works 
latine Co. Ltd. 





Source 
Crescent Mfg. Co 


Cudatiy Packing Co. 
Davis Gelatine Ltd. 
Davis, R. B. Co. 


Dominion Salt Co. 
Drackett Company 
Duro Aluminum Ltd. 
Easy Wash. Mach. Co. 


Egg-O Compan 
Fine Foods of Com. Ltd. 
Florida Citrus Ex. 


F. L. Benedict & Co. 
Frigidaire Corp. 


Fruit Dispatch Co. 


Fry-Cadbury Ltd. 


G. Washington Coffee 
General Foods Ltd. 


General Steel Wares 
Grierson, H. W., & Co. 


Grocery Store Prod. Ltd. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 


Ingersoll Cheese Co. 


International Nickel 


International Silver 


Irrad. Evap. Milk Assoc. 


Johnson, S. C., & Son 
Junket Folks 


Kellogg Co. 


Kelvinator Ltd. 


Knox Gelatine 


Kraft-Phenix Co. 


La Choy, Food Prod. 


Lake he Woods Mill. 
Langley Harris & Co. 
Lever Brothers, Ltd. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 


London Life Ins. Co. 


Title 


() Mapleine Cookery (one coupon from a 
bottle of Mapleine) 

€) Mapleine Dainties 

0) Mapleine Pickles 

0 Frozen Dainties 

Cj Candies to Make and to Eat 

( Get Better Acquainted 

() Cleanliness Through the Ages 

(© Gem Lye Booklet 

(1) Davis Dainty Dishes 

© Let’s Understand Gelatine and 
Economize 

0 Information About Cocomalt 

0 My Favorite Cocomalt Recipes 

Cj The Little Book of Excellent Recipes 

() The Salt of the Earth 

0) 100 Housecleaning Short Cuts 

0 ae oe Happiness from Waterless 


ing 

© Washing Helps and Suggestions 
(English and French) 

©) Recipes You'll Like 

0 More Attractive Vegetable Dishes 

© Variety with Del Maiz Corn 

0) How Ten Good Cooks Serve Green 
Giant Peas 

0D Baby’s Cereal and Vegetables 

0 The Seald-Sweet Way to Health 
—_ for Oranges and Grape- 
ruit) 

OParis Paté Folder 

O The Frigidaire Key to Meal Planning 

O Your Frigidaire— Recipes and Other 

Helpful Information (limited supply) 

© Answers to Questions About Bananas 

() The New Banana (recipes) 

O New Banana Treats 

© Modern Banana Recipes 

O Favored Chocolate and Cocoa Recipes 
(French and English) 

0 G. Washington's Tested Recipes 

O Easy Triumphs With the New Minute 
Tapioca (Free on receipt of the 
—— a wae = aoe a 
regular si: package of this tapioca) 

O The Latest Cake Secrets, 10c. e 

O The New Cocoanut Treasure Book, 10c 

0 Baker’s Best Chocolate Recipes (Free 
on receipt of end flap from a pack- 
Ss Baker’s Premium No. 1 


c ate) 

0 Delicious Nourishing Foods (Free on 
receipt of 1 Grapenuts package top) 

(C0 General Foods Cook Book, $1.50 

(© The Modern Housekeeper’s Guide, 10c 

© Date Recipe and Premium Book 

© Here’s Health 

O Morning, Noon and Night 

Cj The Kingdom That Grew Out of a 
Little Boy’s Garden 

OC) Heinz Book of Salads, 10c. 

© Heinz Book of Meat posegy C 10c. 

©) Modern Guardians of Your Baby's 

The Tene 2 ecipe Boo 

0 nge! eci k 

O Rideau Spready Chea Recipes 

(© Delicious Recipes Prepared with Inger 
soll Malted Cheese 

C Let’s Bring the Kitchen Up to Date 

0 A New Deal for the Housewife 

© The Modern Kitchen is a Planned 
Kitchen 

0 Your Table 

©) Economies in Food 

() Why Evaporated Milk Makes Good 
Food Better 

© Quantity Recipes for Serving 25-50 

(CO Ice-Frozen Desserts 

€ A Safer World for Babies 

(-D Frozen Foods 

(C Planning Lunches for School Children 

( Milk Made Candies 

© The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture 

0) The Junket Book ; 

() Bobby and Betty (Painting Book) 

0 Junket in Dietetics 

o4 Ware to Make Diet Kitchen Trays 

‘empting 
0 Milk for Adequate Nutrition 
0 Food Iron 


(© Constipation 
C) Keep on the Sunny Side of Life 


© Calories 

(C0 Food Selection Chart 

(C0 Food Calcium 

0 Vitamins 

0 Who Should Avoid Caffeine, and Why 

(C0 Recipe Cards 

(0 Cooking with Cold, 15c. 

0 Recipes from “Gentlemen Prefer Beef” 

(0 Delicious New Desserts from “Pie 
Takes a Holiday” 

(2 Kelvinator Monthly Bulletin 

© Knox Gelatine Recipes for Desserts, 
Salads, Candies and Frozen Dishes 

(0 Food Economy (left-overs) 

(. Recipes for Anemia 

(€ Feeding Sick Patients (Young and Old) 

() Reducing (Diets and Recipes) 

oO reece jabetic Patients (Young and 

Id) 

C- Pies and Candies 

() Kitchen Fresh Ideas (English and 
French) 

(0 Cheese and Ways to Serve It 

© The Art and Secrets of Chinese Cookery 

[) A Guide to Good Cooking, 40c. 

© Kkovah Custard and Jelly Folders 

[) Modern Care for Modern Clothes 

( My Best Recipes (25c, or free for 15 
Libby labels) : 

(C0 Suggestions for Serving Libby’s 100 
Foods (in preparation) 

( Meats and How to Prepare Them 


| 
| 
| 


j 


| 
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Source 
Metropolitan Life 
Moffats Ltd. 


Nestlés Milk Prod. Ltd. 
Northern Electric Co. 


O-Cedar of Canada 
Oneida Community 


Ont. Honey Producers 


Peek, Frean & Co. 
Planters Nut & Choc 


Procter & Gamble 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Reckitts Ltd 
Robin Hood Mills 
Rogers-Majestic Ltd. 


Shredded Wheat Co. Ltd. 


Singer Sewing Mach. Co. 


Standard Brands Ltd. 


Swift Canadian Co. 


Taylor Instrument Cos. 
Three-In-One Oil 


United Prune Growers 


Vi-Tone Co. : 
Welch Grape Juice Co. 


Westinghouse Co. Ltd. 
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Title 
Accident Prevention in the Home 
First Aid 
Overweight and Underweight (How to 
Treat Them) 
Milk, An All-round Food j 


c The Family Food Supply 
C) Three Meals a Day 
() Metropolitan Cook Book 


/ Moffat’s Cook Book (Free to purchase: 
of a Moffat range or owners of a 
used Moffat range on receipt of * 
style and serial number. To 
others, 25c.) 


New Recipes 

{) Household Handbook 

| “Good Cooking” (Free to purchaser of 
N. E. range. To others, $1.00.) 

} Hostess Wheel , 

A Guide to Household Cleaning 
Hints to the New Hostess 

How to Care for Your Silverware 
Honey for Health ; 
Delicious “‘Beekist’’ Honey Recipes 

] Some Useful Recipes - 

} Around the World with Mr. Peanut 
(Children’s Paint Book) (Free on 
receipt of 10 bags or he from 
the 5 or 10 cent lines or for 50 bags 
from the one cent line) | 

© The Art of Cooking and Serving (25c. 

and a Crisco wrapper) 

(2 Favorite Recipes, 10c , 

() Cooking Hifits and Tested Recipes 

(0 French Frying 

0 Fine Fabrics 


mmm moma 


[© A Set of Washing Instruction Leaflets 

C A Manual of Cookery (Free to students 
of cookery) 

C© Modern Home Laundry (Free to 
teachers) 

© The Quaker Method of Easy Bread 
Baking 


(C Prize Winning Recipes ; 

CO Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour Recipe 
older 

© Quaker Cake Flour Recipe Folder 

© Sandwich Recipe Book _ 

(] 77 Winning Recipes (6c in stamps) 


Favorite Foods of Famous Stars a 
(limited supply) 
© Norge Recipe ' 
(© Health and Happiness in the Home 
Oo Bay se 
(The following Singer booklets free only 
at Singer stores.) t 
Singer Sewing Library including Short 
Cuts to Home Sewing and a choice 
of—How to Make Dresses, How to 
Make Children’s Clothes, How to 
Make Draperies 
Singercraft 
Singer Fashion Aids 
Singer Style Digest 
© Magic Baking Powder Cook Book 
(English and French) 
(C2 Royal Cook Book (English and French) 
0 Royal Yeast Bake Book (English and 
French) 
(€ Gillett’s Lye Booklet 
© Directions for Using Gillex (English and 
French) 
0 evtaes for Delicious Varieties of 
3reads 
(0 The World's Greatest Doctors Guide 
You to Health 
0 New Sandwich Delights 
( Leaflets Giving Directions for Cooking 
Ham, Bacon, etc. 
(C0 Lamb Recipes 
©) Pork Recipes 
(0 Beef Recipes 
(0 Bake Sure with Jewel (3 folders) 
© Add Personal Touch to Your Salads 
with Jewel Oil 
(0 Cooking Chart 
C) 79 Uses in Your Home 
() 47 Things You Ought to Oil 
(€ Prunes Add Variety 
© Quantity Recipes Using California 
Prunes 
© Lesson in California Prune Cookery 
0 The Nutritive Value of California 
Prunes 
(0 Building Radiant Health 
() Red Blooded Children 
(1) Keeping Your Weight Down 
[) The Welch Way 
2 1092 Meals 
(1 Sandwich Toaster and Waffle Iron 
(instructions and recipes) 
0 Waffles 
INSTRUCTIO R ORDERIN 
NS FOR ORDERING ; 


Mark 


mail this page to the Chate 


the publications want and 


aine Institute, 


481 University Avenue, Toronto. Print 


name and address clearly. 


Name 


Cash Enclosed $........ 


If you desire to keep this page for refer- 
ence purposes, write your list on a separ- 
ate sheet and mail as above. 
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I dent know about myself 


but I object to it in others 





so—just to be sure, I use 


' Lifebuoy Soap 





rom Oy Ou 


Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Bureau 





F purifies __ stops ‘BO. 


[Bopy opour] 





WHY HER LINENS ALWAYS LOOK NEW 







| USE RINSO IN MY WASHING MACHINE. 
NOT ONLY DOES IT GET COLOURS BRIGHTER 
— IT WASHES WHITE THINGS 4 ORS 
SHADES WHITER ! 


MY THINGS FADE SO YOU CAN'T BE USING 
AFTER JUST A FEW ) ( THE RIGHT KIND OF SOAP 
WASHINGS. | 
WONDER WHY 





WHAT A LOVELY BRIGHT 
TABLE CLOTH! 
iS IT NEW, JANET? 













IT MAKES DISHWASHING 
MUCH EASIER , TOO 











THIS (§ THE SOAP JANET TOLO 
ME ABOUT, DICK. IT IS WONDER- 
FUL IN THE WASHER — GIVES 
SUCH NICE RICH SUDS 




















GRACIOUS, NO! THIS 
TABLE CLOTH HAS BEEN 
WASHED DOZENS 
OF TIMES 





Fr the suds! They’re so rich and lasting, so full 
of life, even in hardest water. No wonder Rinso 
is marvellous in tubs, washing machines, for 
dishes and all cleaning. No wonder Rinso saves 
time and work. 

Rinso is tested and approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute. Makers of 23 famous Canadian 
washers recommend it. In tubs, it soaks out 
dirt — saves scrubbing — 
saves the clothes. Safe for 
colours — easy on hands. 
Get Rinso today! 


A PRODUCT OF 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
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IN SPASMODIC research into the history of 
woman’s status I have not succeeded in discover- 
ing proof that such was ever the case, but it is 
not an uncommon belief that there was a time 
when the State in ancient Britain conceded to a 
husband the right to beat his wife with a stick 
not exceeding the circumference of her wedding 
ring. 

Certainly a wife was once considered to be the 
property, or chattel, of her lord, and that is con- 
trast enough against which to place two items of 
recent interest. 


A MONTH or two ago, in the Sarnia police 
court, and as, we trust, faithfully reported in the 
public prints, magistrate and learned counsel 
engaged in a discussion of the lost rights of the 
married man. Defending a man charged with 
assaulting his wife, counsel pleaded: “I contend 
that a man should have some control over his 
wife and some right to discipline her.” 

The magistrate replied: “Yes, but the day of 
locks and chains on wives is gone.” 

Said counsel: ‘The courts like to side-step the 
question of how much right a husband has to 
discipline his wife.” 

His Worship admitted that the situation was 
“peculiar.” He pointed out that a woman is in 
a better position regarding property; that she has 
the franchise and can take almost any position 
a man can; but that while the man has all the 
liabilities he ever had, he has lost a lot of what, at 
one time, were considered his rights. ‘“He hasn’t 
even the right his wife has over the children,” 
said the Bench. “He can’t even charge her with 
theft if she steals from him.” 


THE SECOND item is that nearly thirty-seven 
per cent of the stock in Canada’s new Central 
Bank is held by women. As a result we witness a 
business paper announcing: “Businessmen would 
do well to exert their influence with their wives, 
friends and female employees to vote in the best 
interests of the Bank. The men with the bluest 
eyes may not make the best Bank directors.” 
Public responsibility for feminine investors! 
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(I rather like the bit about voting for the men 
with the bluest eyes. Does a woman ever tip a 
waiter a quarter just because he smiles at her? 
Men, under no circumstances, are even remotely 
impressed by a well-turned ankle or a mop of 
fluffy blonde hair.) 


IT HAS taken several centuries to raise woman- 
kind from the legal status whereunder they were 
subject to persuasion by rods and by fists to the 
legal status whereunder they may or may not be 
persuaded by husbanaly and genteel influence. 
The phrase “legal status”’ is stressed because it 
seems to me that even cursory delving into the 
chronicles of the past makes it difficult for one to 
believe that women generally have not always 
played a most significant role in affairs. 

I have not in mind the empires that have been 
won and lost because of the influence of brilliant 
courtesans, or even those statesmen whose poli- 
cies have been influenced shrewdly and often 
wisely by women of intellect, but the mass of 
women who have influenced and backed the mass 
of men in movements that have left a deep im- 
print on the pages of Progress. To give but one 
example, a study of any great strike will reveal 
the fact that it could hardly have continued had 
it not been for the patience and fortitude of the 
wives. 


THE POINT toward which I labor is that nowa- 
days there is no solid reason at all why women 
cannot assume a greater share of the responsibi- 
lities of citizenship. The fact that the majority 
of Canadian women do not interest themselves 
in governmental matters (which are merely mat- 
ters of good or bad local and national housekeep- 
ing) is one I have been rash enough to examine 
in two previous editorials. 

Mary White, who conducts Woman’s Point of 
View for the Toronto Mail and Empire, while in 
general agreement with my point of view, thinks 
I may have overlooked the complete unwilling- 
ness of the average man to discuss with any 
woman national or international affairs. Says 
Miss White: ‘‘Many highly intelligent women, 
women who have always been attractive to men, 
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in the general acceptance of that term, have told 
us that the greatest difference they noticed when 
in the old country was the willingness, even the 
eagerness, of both British and continental men 
to discuss with women important world affairs.” 

One of the reasons for the British woman’s 
ability to discuss international affairs intelli- 
gently is, of course, close proximity to the Con- 
tinent and a dozen foreign peoples. She has a 
conversational advantage in that respect. 

The reason she is listened to may, in its begin- 
nings, be akin to the reason why young men are 
given the attention of their elders. In Britain 
when a youth attains his majority, becomes 
twenty-one, he is deemed a man, an adult. In 
the better type of family he is groomed and edu- 
cated to accept responsibility at that age. What- 
ever his walk of life, he is a man. His opinions 
may be disagreed with, but he is regarded as 
being entitled to his say. In Canada, twenty- 
one is regarded as an age of immature youth. 

In Britain, when a girl becomes of age, she too 
is regarded as being of adult intelligence, capable 
of forming opinions. On this side of the Atlantic 
too often is the matter of ‘“‘coming out’”’ one of a 
burst into the social columns and little more. 

Harsh words, these, but true. The Canadian 
male cannot altogether be blamed. 


OTHER READERS have written of their en- 
deavors to interest themselves in politics; of the 
rude and patronizing treatment accorded them; 
of, as one correspondent puts it, “the local politi- 
cians who are only too pleased to have a woman 
canvass in their interests, but the Lord help and 
save her if in a public meeting she vouchsafes an 
opinion contrary to Party.” 

That, I admit, is a problem that is not easy 
to solve. But in the long run, intelligence demon- 
strates its superiority over boorishness and ignor- 
ance. What is in the inside of a ballot box carries 
more weight than what is inside award committee 
room. 

Party machines usually count on an “organ- 
ized women’s vote.”” Some day women will 
organize their own vote on matters that affect 
their interests. The better they are informed, 
the sooner it will come. 
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In your bathroom, too, Old Dutch will leave lovely porcelain 
not only immaculately clean, but glowing with a brilliant luster. 
Sprinkle a little Old Dutch on a damp cloth—a few quick 
rubs, and as you dry the tub the polish appears. There’s no 
powdery film to wipe off, no gritty residue, no clogged drains. 

The reason is, Old Dutch is made with soft, flaky 
Seismotite.* It doesn’t make minute scratches that dull 


bright surfaces leaving hiding places for germs and 
impurities, and making things increasingly hard to 


# Seismotite (pronounced Sis-mo-tite) is a scratch- 
less cleaning and polishing material of volcanic 
origin that is an essential part of the famous Old 
Dutch formula. Scientifically processed and com- 
pounded with other ingredients, it makes Old 
Dutch different—unequalled in cleaning action. 
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clean. And its freedom from harsh grit and irritating caustic 
makes it kind to sensitive hands. 

Use Old Dutch for all your cleaning from floors and painted 
woodwork to windows and metals. It saves time and energy, 
and its superior quality actually costs less because it goes so 

much further, lasts longer—and makes the lovely 
things in your home last longer, too. 


This is the Old Dutch Rubber Cleaning Sponge 


Convenient and practical. A little Old Dutch and this sponge do a quick, 
thorough cleaning job. An attractive bathroom accessory. Mail 10c and 
the windmill panel from an Old Dutch label for each sponge. 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, Dept. 800, 64 Macaulay Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
Name 
Addres* 
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